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PREFACE 

Au.vniALiA  is  attractiufr  the  attention  of  the  world 
at  the  present  time.  Not  so  much  that  it  affords 
possibiUties  for  the  pioneer  spirit,  but  because  of 
the  process  of  social  evolution  through  which  it  is 
passintr,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  called  women  into 
the  eouiuils  of  men  in  the  capacity  of  citizens,  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  "  New  World  conditions 

for  the  people." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  country,  in  every  respect, 
i^  crude  and  in  its  merest  infancy,  still,  it  is  a  fas- 
cinating occupation  to  dive  into  the  heart  of  things, 
and  try  to  fores.ce  what  manner  of  social  order  will 
evolve  in  this  experimental  station  of  social  enact- 
ments. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  woman  has  not  yet 
Nvritten  a  book  on  Australia.  Those  which  have 
appeared  present  the  man's  point  of  view;  con- 
st quentlv,  the  position  of  women  in  the  country 
Nvhieh  pioneered  them  into  citizenship  has  hardly 
b.HMi  touched  upon,  much  less  properly  set  forth  in 
Its  vital  bearing  on  national  life.  It  is,  therefore, 
my  purpose  tv  deal  more  especially  with  the  women 
^    of"  this  country,  and  what  Mm  y  are  doing  with  the 
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(■niartfecl  ])o\vcrs  which  Ikivc  }>ecn  brstowcd  upon 
thctn.  Ill  or<l(  r  propdly  to  [tivscnt  the  subject,  it 
is  necc'ssury  to  outUiic  bricUy,  the  natural,  jioUticiil, 
industrial,  social,  rch^ious,  and  home  settings  in 
which  the  women  of  Australia  "  live,  move,  and  have 
their  bein<i  '"  as  ((jiial  citizens  with  men. 

I  have  paid  four  visits  to  Australia.  During  my 
joiu-neys,  1  have  been  thrown  into  the  closest  con- 
tact with  every  phase  of  life  in  each  State,  having 
travelled  far  more  extensively  than  anyone  in  the 
countrv,  or  any  visitor  who  has  landed  on  its 
shores.  I  may,  therefore,  be  justified  to  the  claim 
of  being  in  a  position  to  speak  of  tilings  and  affairs 
as  I  have  seen  and  lived  them. 

I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  G.  H. 
Knibbs,  Esq.,  Commonwealth  Statistician,  for  valu- 
al)le  help  placed  at  my  disposal ;  to  the  various 
departments  of  State  Governments  for  numerous 
facilities  which  have  afforded  opportimities  of  re- 
search; and  also  to  Colonel  Kenneth  Mackay  for 
permission  lo  select  and  make  use  of  the  verses 
which  appear  at  the  head  of  each  chapter. 

J  ESSIE    ACKEKM  AN  N . 
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AUSTRALIA 

1  ROM  A  WOMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 


(IIAPTKll    T 

SOMF.  GIvNERAI,    RKMARKS 

"  77ioiJ  bust  in  tlnj  co/i/Ifirs  i,ian[l  a  Ikwcii 
i  Wlure  peace  iind  I'h-nlij  r<iiji\  Ir'Hi  near  to  ijenr, 

Wlirre  lines  <.fi  I'tir  ii'hitr  brown  are  never  (jnwen 
By  U.niUj  dinj<.  and  ni'jhis  of  Innrlij  jiar. 

"  Wlwre  (hiiirr  and  annn  are  never  mil  o/  joshinn. 
And  life  ts  (in  elerniil.  (jrurious  Sprinr/ : 
Wlirre  Honour  (•;  a  er^  -d  and  Love  a  pn^^sion, 
Anil  every  true  man  is  of  Itimielt  n  Kinij." 

KiNNKTIl    M\f.K\Y. 

ArsTiiAi.JA,  tp_jiiiuiy,  is  still  an  iiiulisfovcml  con- 
liucnt.  Formerly  the  position  of  the  island  left  it 
"TtixrTAi  the  re},'nlar  hijjhways  of  eomhiercc.  So  meagre 
i-as  th(;  knowledge  of  its  possibilities,  so  uninviting 
fts  apparent  prospeets,  so  scanty  the  openings  of  a 
business  charaeter,  that  inducements  to  visit  the 
eountry  were  few  inileed,  until  the  discovery  of  gold 
brought  the  famous  inmiigratiou  of  early  years, 
this  led  to  a  new  and  enlarged  interest  in  the  eountry, 
■dul  great  was  the  intlux  of  people,  ehielly  men, 
•which  followed. 

*    ^yiw^rj   rinr-    f'-dlv    rf':di';p'i    the    extent    of    natural 
K^ources,    the    opportunity    of    creating    a    distinct 
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and  inodcni  civilisation  for  the  masses,  the  advan- 
ta-jts  of  climatic  conditions,  and  the  vastness  of 
hounds  wherein  a  hnndred  and  fifty  millions  or 
more  well-housed,  well-fed  and  well-clad  inhabitants 
could  become  entirely  self-contained,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  Island  Continent  could  so  long 
have  remained  an  unknown  world. 

The  first  <renuine  interest  taken  in  the  country 
was  due  to  the  glaring  innovations  along  the  lines 
of  denioeratie,  not  to  say  Socialistic,  legislation. 
The  tliinking  people  had  good  reason  to  be  fully 
aw.ire  of  a  grossly,  almost  criminally,  defective  social 
order.  It  must  be  said  to  their  credit  that,  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability,  they  set  about  to  adopt  a 
system  of  government  that  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  usual  evils  which  oppress,  grind  down,  blight, 
and  curse  luunanity  in  the  Old  World  to  take  root- 
age in  a  new  land.  This  is  by  no  means  to  say  they 
siiccecded  ;  but  they  tried,  and  arc  still  working  at 
tiie  experiment.  Always  on  the  look  out  for  new 
methods,  they  are  given  to  eojjy  rather  than  originate 
or  evolve  ;  a  lack  of  originality,  indeed,  is  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  })eoplc  as  a  whole. 
They  are  almost  destitute  of  this  forni  of  genius. 
1  vvivr  to  the  people  generally,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  who  make  a  trade  and  busine>s 
of  polities.  Which  remark  is  true  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  representatives  of  diffe'-ent  States,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Conimonwe.uih.. 

When  the  lirst  accounts  of  the  country  and  its 
possibilities  were  written,  even  the  British  Public 
was  surprised,  and  the  Press  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  grave  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  some  of  the 
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statements.  Fronde  sent  out  his  widely  read  opinions 
and  prophecies,  whieh  linnij^dit  down  the  wratli  of 
the  j)eople  upon  his  frank  soul,  rigorous  pen,  and 
eonnnercial  instinct.     People  read  and  marvelled. 

Later,  the  London  Times  sent  Miss  Shaw,  as 
elcver  a  woman  as  ever  dipped  pen  in  ink  and  put 
it  to  pa[)er,  to  write  up  the  colonies,  and  tell  what 
people  were  doinp;.  Iler  brilliant  articles  were  copied 
far  atnl  wide.  She  became  familiar  with  the  country 
and  the  people.  This  enabled  her  to  {)roducc  a  record 
based  on  fact  and  knowledge.  At  the  time  of  her 
visit,  I  spent  eighteen  months  in  the  country  as 
the  representative  of  an  American  magazine.  Later, 
Pearson  and  MeClure  sent  their  best  men  in  quest  of 
faets ;  then  followed  students  of  social  questions, 
j)rofessors  and  pupils,  until  in  time  Australia  became 
the  Mecca  for  observation  concerning  up-to-date 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people — the 
whole  of  the  people — for  such  was  the  claim  of 
those  law  makers.  Numerous  articles  appeared  in 
the  French  and  German  periodicals  ;  tlie  Argentine 
and  Chilian  magazines  devoted  page  upon  page 
to  the  publication  of  methods  to  be  adopted  in 
Australia,  dealing  with  labour  problems  and  strike 
questions. 

Twenty  years  ago  tlie  Women's  Political  League 
oi  Iceland  was  in  communication  with  the  women 
of  Australia,  making  diligent  inquiry  as  to  their 
methods  in  trying  to  gain  votes  for  women.  Tlie 
International  Council  of  Women,  an  organisation 
with  10.000.000  members  in  twenty  countries,  re- 
peatedly requested  Australian  women  to  send  dele- 
gates   lo    their   gatherings  ;    ulso    to    prepare    papers 
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brarintr  on  social  reforms,  detailing  to  what  extent 
\v()nun  were  helpinpr  to  carry  them  into  operation. 
Australia   stands   the   only  countr     in  the  world 
in  which  the  chief  outside  interest  centred  around 
attempted    Socialistic    lef,'islation.       Of    the   country 
Itself    there    seemed    little    information.       Resources 
and  possibilities  were  subjects  ui)on  which  the  read- 
inrr    piibhc   remained   in   Egyptian  darkness   for  an 
astonishingly    long    period.       What    strikes    even    a 
woman   with   peculiar  force  is   the  fact  that   when 
so  great   an   interest   was   aroused   abroad   along   a 
given    line,     the    statesmen    of    the    day    had    not 
sutficient  genius  to  t«ke  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  send  forth  a  flood  of  general  information  con- 
cerning  future  prospects   of  the   island.      This   was 
one  of  the  miserable  failures  of  those  early  politicians. 
Had  they  risen  to  the  opportunity  of  twenty  years 
ago,  at  the  present  moment  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  earnest  hearts  and  strong  hands  to  develop  the 
almost    unthinkable    resources.        The    £65,000,000 
imports  yearly  would  now  be  produced  to  the  con- 
sumers, duty  flee.     The  cry  of  the  "increased  cost 
of  hvmg  "  would  have  been  strangled  by  plenty  of 
cheap,   wholesome,   home-produced  food. 

Just  now  a  sense  of  Australia  has  fully  dawned 
upon  the  enlightened  world.  The  dim  light  other 
years  f,hed  upon  the  island  has  become  noonday 
glare,  revealing  how  goodly  a  possession  awaits  the 
nulhons  who  seek  a  new  home  in  the  land  of  plenty. 
In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  the  covetous  eve  of  more 
than  one  country  is  steadfastly  fixed  upon  these 
broad  acres  as  the  rightful  heritage  of  those  who  will 
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This  growinr;  intcrcit  in  Uie^  resources  is  due  to 
a  vurlety  of  causes :  Crowded  ;  ijacent  countries, 
socking;  un  outlet  for  over-populated  areas ;  live, 
aetive  agents-frcneral  ;  the  Imperial  Conference  ;  the 
encrfijy  of  consuls  in  foreign  lands ;  and,  by  no  means 
least  of  all,  an  energetic  High  Conunissioner, 

At  present  it  is  the  pro{)er  thing  to  write  upon 
the  resources  of  Australia.  Va.t  droves  of  sheep 
and  cattle  that  would  extend,  single  file,  around  the 
world  ;  piles  of  pure  gold,  over  which  the  nimble 
small  boy  could  not  climb,  and  greater  imcounted 
wraith,  are  all  themes  upon  which  mue,.  energy  is 
])Ling  spent,  that  the  country  itself  may  now  be 
"  writ  large  "  everywhere.     When  the  "  call  of  the 

n  "  fails  to  get  into  the  blood  of  the  visitor,  the 
wily  reporter  seeks  him  out,  and  the  stranger  sud- 
denly develops  a  gift  of  tongues — many  tongues. 
Opinions  ooze  from  every  pore  of  his  body,  and 
congeal  into  words  faster  than  he  can  utter  them. 
A  visitor  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  give  his 
"  What  I  think  of  Australia  and  the  people  "  from 
the  deck  of  a  steamer  as  he  sights  the  first  dim  out- 
line of  the  distant  coast.  But  these  opinions  will 
always  be  interesting  and  sometimes  amus  ng  to  the 
people  who  know,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  that 
Australia,  in  the  final  analysis,  must  be  acknowledged 
as  the  coming  country  for  "  the  people." 


CHAPTER    II 

Tlir,    XATUHAL    ASPIXT    OF    THE    ISLAND 

"  y-  Ts  0/  brave  workiiuj  jnll  of  high  einltardur  : 

Myhh  bright  with  hope,  and  days  when  hope  is  dead  ; 
Seasons  when  hiek  seemed  to  htwc  gone  for  ever. 
And  rjohl  IS  nut  mure  hard  to  win  than  bread." 

Kr.NNMTH    Mackay. 

TiiKRE  are  fi'w  really  strikiiiff  features  in  an  Aus- 
tralian landseape.  The  mountains  are  scarcely  more 
than  one  line  after  another  of  foothills,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  ranj^es,  which,  at  most, 
fall  far  short  of  mountain  heiirhts  elsewhere.  These 
stretch  themselves  along  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  coast-line,  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  flat 
plains,  and  lend  a  fine  setting  to  cities  snuggled 
away  in  the  valleys.  This  leaves  the  interior  a  great 
fiat  basin,  awesome  to  behold,  but,  like  all  weird 
solitudes,   it  is  wildly  fascinating. 

The  Blue  Mountains  of  New  South  Wales  are  the 
most  imiiosing.  both  in  relation  to  elevation  and 
variety  of  vegetation.  The  highest  point  of  this 
gloriou:;  range  has  been  chosen  by  about  half  a 
dozen  retired  squatters  as  a  summer  resort  from  the 
busy  world,  and  it  is  truly  another  world  from  that 
of  tlu-  plains.  The  rain,  snow,  and  cold  are  too  severe 
for  winter  residence.  One  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
di^taiis  of  Hunnse  and  sunset,  lights  and  shadows, 
spring  and  autunm  colouring  ;    they  are  connnon  to 
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iiioiintaiiis  ovorywhcrc.  but  seem  to  reach  a  climax 
under  these  clear  soutiiern  skies  and  vaulted  heavens. 
As  the  greatest  height  is  barely  above  7,000  feet, 
perpetual  snows  are  unknown.  In  the  sheltered 
gullies  a  remarkable  tree,  semi-tropical  in  appear- 
ance, flourishes  even  in  the  snow  regions.  The  huge 
fronds,  feathery  and  graceful,  look  out  through  the 
light  snows  with  a  majestic  air  of  conscious  beauty, 
wliilc  almost  every  other  tree  is  denuded  of  sunuucr 
garb. 

For  centuries  Nature  has  been  silently  con- 
structing show  places  beneath  these  mountains  that 
rival  anything  human  genius  has  been  able  to  produce. 
Tiie  limestone  caverns  are  marvels  of  delicate  love- 
liness, such  as  nothing  but  the  ages  could  create. 
Vivid  recollections  of  my  first  visit  to  the  Jenolan 
Caves  twenty  years  ago  come  to  mind  as  I  write. 
Tlie  trip  was  a  long,  hard  one,  made  by  private 
(•<uiv(y:uice.  l'j)on  reaching  the  Cave  House,  I  was 
ushered  into  the  bridal-chamber — lonely  quarters  for 
a  bachelor  girl — where  reposed  a  suit  of  men's 
apparel  in  which  to  array  myself  for  an  underground 
expedition.  The  blue  cotton  trousers  reached  only 
to  my  shoe-tops,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  the 
Usual  gearing  which  nuist  lend  a  sense  of  security  to 
that  cut  of  garment.  We  carried  torches,  ami  pro- 
visions were  also  necessary,  as  the  trip  required 
titlur  a  full  day  or  the  entire  night.  Never  shall  I 
forget  how  the  guide  pointed  out  all  sorts  of  ^erce, 
weird,  and  unearthly  things  which  took  shajie  and 
forui  according  to  the  degree  of  individual  imagina- 
tion.   Tt  was  ho^rd  work,  this  wri"'"linc  hIoii't  iT'.rvfiw 

--...   ..-._-  j^....-^ ^ 

passages  and  crawling  snake-fashion  through  others, 
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cnicr^Mnj,'  uith  l.ilistrrtd  hands,  red  face,  and  dis- 
ordered locks  ;  but  such  was  the  price  of  "  seeing 
the  eaves"  in  those  early  years. 

Mueli    of    this    real    enjoyment    and    wholesome 
fati<,fuc  has  vanished.     Tiie  (.iovcrnment  has  thrown 
up  {/reat  hit^diways,   constructed   railways,  and  hewn 
out  motor-roads  to  facilitate  travel  for  those  attracted 
by  this  form  of  natural   beauty.      It   has   become  a 
popular   honeymoon   trip,   but  the  abbreviated  fiar- 
ni(  iits  of  uiy  lirst  visit  are  no  lon<,'(  r  necessary.    Tlic 
present-day    bride    returns    from    h(  r    suV)tcrranean 
exploits   fric  from  any  evidi  nees  of  tlie  trip.      The 
caves    arc    now   well    li<dil(tl     bv    eleetricitv.    wiiieh 
reveals  nmch  that  was  formerly  hidden.    The  colour- 
in^f  is  so  vivid  that  a  fertile  imafrination  may  weave 
the    fantastic    forms    into    both    the    j^'rotesque    and 
beautiful. 

In  some  sections  of  the  island  the  timber  forests 
arc  so  dense  and  dark  that  it  would  be  no  misnomer 
to  dcsi^niate  them  the  Black  Forc;st  of  Australia. 
<iipj)slaiid  is  said  to  jiroduce  the  tallest  trees  in  the 
world.  So  huce  arc  they  that  I  liesitatc  to  deal  in 
dimensions,  fearing  the  charjre  that  they  are  of 
mental  prowth,  created  to  tit  imajiinary  ligures. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  families  of  trees,  the  out- 
standinu,  ever-present  one,  which  looitis  large  upon 
the  horizon  at  every  turn  and  takes  rootage  where 
the  slightest  nourishment  is  found,  is  the  gum,  or 
eucalyptus  family,  including  over  three  hundred 
varieties.  Some  of  these  arc  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful sjiecimens  that  soil  could  produce — rich  in 
foliage,  glorious  in  bloom,  and  valuable  as  timber. 
The  white  blossoms  attract  thousands  of  swarms  of 
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h(cs,  l)olh  wild  and  from  domestic  hivts.  The  flower 
is  sweet,  and  adds  great  mctlieinal  value  to  the 
honey.  At  eventide  ai.d  early  niorninp,  the  air  is 
scented  fur  miles  arotmd  with  tlit  rich  and  refresh- 
inu'  perfume.  The  red  blooms  are  most  vivid  in 
colour,  hau},'  in  great  clusters,  and  are  much  used 
for  decoration,  l-'lowering  trees  arc  a  feature  of  the 
wiiiti  r  season,  and  arc  far  too  numerous  to  name. 
Hright  yellow,  all  shades  of  red,  and  many  tints 
|ieiuliar  to  this  climate  dot  the  plains,  presenting 
a  sense  of  rial  life  in  desert  places,  where  they  also 
abound. 

On  the  w(st  coa^t  a  most  peculiar  small  tree, 
known  as  the  '•  lilack  IJoy,"  flourishes  on  the  hill- 
sidcs,  and  forms  a  fascinating  feature  of  ugliness. 
It  has  no  market  value,  but  lends  a  picturesque 
touch  t(j  the  landscape,  ^vhich  otherwise  is  bleak 
and  sterdc.  Tlic  trunk  is  perfectly  black,  barren  of 
growth  except  at  the  extreme  top,  where  a  long 
fr'nge  of  narrow  leaves  droops  towards  the  ground, 
forming  a  more  complete  skirt  than  any  garment 
ever  worn  by  tlu   natives. 

As  the  island  extends  into  the  tropics,  and  through 
the  semi-tropical  and  temperate  zones,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  climatic  conditions  would  produce  an 
cnillcss  variety  of  tree  life,  which  must,  of  necessity, 
create  a  beauty  not  to  be  despised,  although  of  an 
unusual  character. 

In  the  North-West  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
country  changes.  Large  trees  vanish.  The  sard 
plains  are  covered  with  bushes,  most  of  which  are 
ablaze  witli  tiny  flow'crs  of  cvcrv  nossiblc  shanc  an*! 
sliadc.      They    are   really    the    "  saving    clause "    of 
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many  a  mile  tiiroii^li  the  weird  "  NeverNever, 
and  arc  tlie  redccmini?  feature  of  "  No  Man's  Land."' 
Some  of  tlie  small  trees  on  the  }>lains  produce  wooden 
fruit.  1  have  ^-athered  these  ])rod;icts  in  both 
WVstern  Australia  and  New  South  Wales,  as  perfect 
in  slui|u>  a^  the  rarest  table  fruit  ev'er  produced. 
In  the  former  State  I  made  a  fine  collection  of 
wooden  peaches.  These  were  not  like  Yankee  nut- 
merrs,  made  by  hand,  but  arc  a  genuine  growth  of 
the  trees  upon  the  sand  plains. 

A  great  drawback  to  Australia,  not  only  from 
the  natural  aspect  point  of  view,  but,  more  important, 
from  that  of  cultivation,  is  the  lack  of  rivers  and 
llie  uncertainty  of  rainfall,  upon  which  all  agrieul- 
lural  development  depends.  There  arc  a  number 
of  rivers,  but  none  of  them  is  to  be  eonii)ared  with 
the  great  waterways  of  other  countries.  The  water 
question  will  always  remain  one  for  the  most  serious 
consideration,  eliielly  because  the  mountains  follow 
the  coast-line.  For  some  years  the  rainfall  in  the 
most  jK)pulated  places  has  been  equal  to  require- 
ments. This  has  l)r()ught  unjn'ccedcnted  prosperity, 
and  the  country  has  forged  ahead  in  leaps  and 
bounds. 

No  mind  can  imagine  what  the  calamity  of  a 
drought  is  like.  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  country 
some  years  ag*)  during  such  a  i)eriod.  Thousands 
and  thousaiuls  of  sheep  lay  dead  upon  the  plains. 
From  every  direction  droves  of  cattle,  almost 
obscured  by  clouds  of  choking  dust,  tottered  tluir 
famished  way  toward  some  coastal  water  sup|)ly. 
Men    and    women,    hopeless    with    a    despair    which 
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luliiiul,  and  »n(liir"(l  tiic  lonj,'  inarcli  over  hot, 
cracked,  baked,  an  l>uriunj,'  earth  in  search  of  hfe- 
iiivinii  Water.  Those  soiil-stirrin!.'  words  of  Lonjr- 
fellow,  (hscrij)tive  of  a  famine,  could  well  be  aj)j)lied 
to   the   situation  : 

"I'liiisty  was  the  ah-  aruuiid   us, 
'IMiirsty  was   tlic  sky  above  us, 
i  And    tlio   thirsty   stars   of  lieavon 

"  Like  till'  eyes  of  dying  men  glared  on  us." 

Oh.  the  horror  of  it  ! — a  horror  which  entered  my 
V(  ry  soul ;  the  memory  of  it  is  graven  upon  my 
consciousness,  never  to  be  obliterated.  To  this  day, 
when  I  see  a  patch  of  dry  earth,  the  cry  for  water 
is  so  painful  that  I  long  and  long  to  drench  it  until 
not  another  drop  can  be  absorber'.  It  is  years  since 
tlie  peoj)Ic  iuive  suffered  the  visitation  of  a  drought  ; 
bid  the  natural  conditions  render  them  as  possible 
111  the  future  as  they  were  certain  in  the  past. 

During  a  later  visit,  when  on  the  eastern  coast, 
an  awful  flood  submerged  a  vast  section  of  the 
Neweastle  district;  I  witnessed  the  devastation  at 
close  range.  The  water  rose  so  high  that  people 
rushed  to  the  house-tops,  and  fled  to  the  hills  for 
safety.  1  joined  a  Government  relief  steamer  that 
visit ((1  the  spot.  In  sending  out  small  boats  with 
food  to  the  people  on  the  hills,  we  frequently  rowed 
over  tlie  buildings,  only  the  extreme  top  of  a  chimney 
indicating  where  a  house  stood.  The  desolation  was 
lieart-sickening.  Houses  were  swe})t  aAvay  and  came 
floating  down  the  river  with   furniture,   hay-stacks, 

-.^tfp,     noi-v.i,    ciitLJc,     aiid,     uccasionaiiy,     u 
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that  threatens  from  an  excess  or  the  lack  of  '         f 
is  almost  unthinkable. 

Like  America,  the  size  of  the  country  affords 
scope  for  ffrcat  happeninfrs.  A  disaster  which  reduces 
one  section  of  it  to  a  camp  of  misery  and  want  may 
be  utterly  unfelt  in  other  parts.  There  are  Hoods, 
cyclones,  earthquakes,  and  fires  which  are  most 
shocking,  and  yet  so  purely  local  as  not  to  make  an 
impress  on  the  country  generally. 

A  short  time  ago,  when  a  howling  wind  was 
blowing  at  a  fierce  pace,  the  cry  of  "  the  mountain 
is  alire  "  was  heard  in  the  watches  of  the  night.  We 
all  rushed  to  the  nearest  window,  and  no  pen  or 
words  could  describe  what  we  saw.  A  bush-fire  had 
broken  out  on  one  of  the  foothills.  At  every  fresh 
gust  of  wind,  the  flames  rolled  upward  like  unbroken 
waves  of  the  sea.  They  mounted  higher  and  higher, 
spreading  wider  and  wider,  until  the  very  heavens 
became  like  a  sheet  of  moving  lava.  The  morninu 
saw  only  the  charred  and  blackened  stumps  of  tlu 
few  remaining  trees.  Horrible  as  it  was,  it  was 
merely  local,  and  created  no  special  stir,  although 
the  capital  city  at  one  time  seemed  threatened  with 
sure  and  certain  destruction. 

During  the  summer  months  the  country,  in 
aspect,  reaches  the  very  acme  of  all  desolation. 
Every  blade  of  grass  withers  to  a  dismal  and  forlorn 
yellow  ;  not  a  real  yellow,  but  burnt  and  hopeless, 
a  sort  of  this-is-the-end-of-mc  shade.  Flo^\ers  dis- 
appear, and  the  very  stalks  drop  off  at  the  roots ; 
disagreeable  sand-storms  smite  one  right  and  left ; 
the  hot  wmds,  like  an  escaped  breath  from  the 
nether  world,  circle  about  in  fiendish  delight,     Tliis, 
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liowevcr,  is  greatly  to  he  desired — cvtn  at  108  or 
111  decrees  in  the  slindr — wlun  compared  with  the 
hiitiiid  parts  where  tlic  wilted  people  droop  with 
the  whole  surroundin^fs. 

This  may  all  seem  most  uninvitinj;,  but  the  very 
vastness  of  it  is  eompellinjK.  I  have  stood  under  the 
bli^ihtin^'  sun  wiien  the  semi-tropical  rays  pet  into 
the  very  blood  and  L^nes,  with  dead  sheep  and 
dyiiifj  cattle  on  every  hand  ;  when  the  over-heated 
sand  came  stin<,nniT  its  way  over  iiiinds  and  face, 
until  I  seemed  rooted  to  the  place,  unable  to  move. 
This  awful  warrinrj  of  the  elements  carries  a  strange 
spell  in  its  track.  The  possibilities  of  it  all  arc  over- 
powerinj,'.  Comparatively  few  people  have  been  in 
those  places  where  Father  Time  whets  his  scythe 
and  Death  is  double-armed  with  fatal  darts,  for 
such  scenes  arc  limited  to  certain  sections,  and  are 
not  liable  to  frequent  recurrence. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  how  soon  the  discomforts 
of  the  dry  season  are  forgotten  with  the  coming  of 
the  rain.  The  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  at  the  moment  of  the  overflow  of 
the  Nile,  and  prompted  long  watches,  which  were  spent 
listening  for  the  voice  of  the  Sphinx,  is,  as  it  were, 
refleeted  in  Australia  when  the  rains,  whi'^lx  alone 
assure  a  bountiful  harvest,  set  in.  I  have  known 
members  of  a  family  to  wire  the  news  to  others  of 
the  household  travelling  thousands  of  miles  away, 
'■  It  rains  !     It  rains  !  " 

In  a  single  week  of  rain  the  whole  country  begins 
to  burst  into  life— and  such  life  !  Never  was  a 
greater  transformation  brought  about  in  less  time  ! 
A    month   later,    no   one   would    recognise   a   single 
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loralitv  Kvdvthin^  si)rinj:s  into  biavity.  Shruhs. 
|)lants,  j.rriisscs.  cixiixTs.  iind  carpet  upon  cai-jxt  (»f 
cmllcss  variety  of  wild  llowers.  colour  the  earlli 
Iroin  one  end  of  the  island  almost  to  the  other.  In 
fact,   wild  llowers  in  winter  are  the  f,'reat  feature  of 

Australia. 

Scientists   declare   that   most    of   the   flora   is   dis- 
tinctivelv    Australian.      These    primitive    types    I'xist 
elsewhere    in    fossil    form    only,    as    belon«j;in<i-    to    the 
past  a^'cs  of  a  comitry.     Bacon  says,   •'  God  Almilfhty 
lirst  ])lanted  a  <:arden.""    Pcrhai)s  this  was  the  spot! 
There  are  thne.  thousand   families,   not    to  speak  of 
familv    branches    of    wild    flowers,    and    nearly    three 
hundred  known  sjjecimens  of  orchids,  which.  althou<^h 
delicate  and    frajfile   to  look   upon,   seem   hardy   and 
vi!ioro;,s.    The  colouring  is  faint  and  tintdike  rather 
than    decided,    and    the    fantastic-frinjjed    forms    are 
amontr    the   wonders   of   the    llond    kinjidoin.      Then 
lliere   are   the   ruL^tJed,    sturdy,    almost   bold    families 
which     fairly     force    themselves     u])on     notice,     and 
demand    attention  whether    one  will    or    not.       The 
Kanaaroo    Paw    is     a     compelling,     saucy  -  lookin<r, 
hau^litydaeaded  flower,  with  nionkcydikc  hair— a  real 
cuts'tandinu  growth  upon  the  stem,  which  shades  into 
fvrcy  as  it  nears  the  blossom.     Hair  is  not  peculiar  to 
It  aloniN  for  there  arc  many  hairy  plants  to  be  found, 
cspeciallv  in  desert   places. 

The  sand  is  as  productive  of  plant-life  as  the 
richer  forms  of  soil.  In  the  northern  jmrt  I  have 
seen  miles  and  miles  literally  covered  with  pink, 
yelloAv,  red.  blue,  and  variegated  flowers,  son^  of 
•which  take  rootage  in  cracks  in  the  rociCs,  v.nere 
thev  thrive  in  a  scanty  supply  of  yellow  sand.     At 
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a  picnic  not   fur  from  :v  larfc  city,  I  ^'uflur.d  nc'-ly 
two    liiin<lr((l    vnrittirs    of    llowcrs    without    lc:i\  mj,' 

un<'  lull. 

'i'l\.-   [Moidr  ;irc  (lower  cntliusi.ists     not    one  class, 
l.iit    almost    cvcrylxxly.       Cluldrin     roll     in     llowcrs, 
car.ss.   fondle,   iind  gather  tin  ni   from  the  lu^innin^ 
to    the   did    of    the   sciison.      Flower    exein-sions   are 
arranijed    by    the    (Jovcrntncnt    iind    form    a    most 
popiilar  outiiiL'.   These  lake  ])lacc  on  the  half-holidays, 
and  fre(juenfl\-  arc  repeated  on  Sundays,  when  whole 
Limilie^  leave  the  city  and  spend   the  tlay   with  the 
llowcrs  ii\  the  country.     1  never  saw  such  a  sinht   in 
mv  life.      1   have  spent   hours  at  a  time  at   stations, 
men  Iv    watehm;,'    the    crowds,    trying'    to    study    the 
relation  of  tlowers  to  the  people.       What  a  day  they 
ha\c  had  !     The  older  ones  read  or  visit  ;    but    the 
ehildri  n  1     Th(    joy  and  happiness  of  those  droves  of 
youni;sters  as  they  romp  and  roll  and  tumble  about 
aiiionLst  a  nudtitude  of  blossoms  is  a  deli;:ht  simply 
to  eontemplatt'.     A  llower  show  in  u  great  eity  can 
in  i\c  way  compare  with  these  open  air,  adn\ission- 
frtc    (  .\hil)iti(jns,    where     every    llowi  r-voiee     invites 
the    Weary   and    heavy   laden,  the   toilsome-   and   dis- 
cuuraiicd,  to  come  and  rest  in  Nature's  bowers.     By 
niuht    the    baskets   are   filled,    bunches    are    tied    up, 
and    men    and    women    are    decorated    with    them 
wherever  a  stem  can  be  thrust  or  a  festoon    lumg. 
These  gay,  happy  crowds  plunder  the  fields,  but  soon 
every   trace   of   their    pillage    will    be   covered    with 
brighter  freshness,  and  the  scene  repeats  itself,  until 
the  earth  refuses,  for  a  time,  to  array  lierself  in  her 
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CHAPTER    III 

A    GREAT    COUNTRY    OF    GREAT    ENTERPRISE 

l]road  plains  are  thine,  desert  and  mountain  fastness, 
Xntiire's  wild  heart  throbs  in  thy  breast  alone  : 

Withir  tlic  magic  circle  of  th.y  vnstncss. 
Rest  spreads  her  couch,  Ambition  builds  her  throne." 

Klnneth  Mackay. 

Scattered    over   tlie   area   of   nearly   three   million 
square    miles,     the    developed    resources    of    which 
would  sustain  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
is  a  population  of  barely  four  and  a  half  millions,  or 
1-51  persons  to  the  square  mile.    Australia  is,  there- 
fore, the   most   sparsely   populated    of   the   civilised 
countries  of  the  world.     This,  compared  to  Europe 
with    114  to    the    square    mile,    Asia   with   r>5,    and 
America  with  11,  indicates  the  extent  of  unoccupied 
land  on  the  island — a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible 
concern  to  the  thinking  people  of  Australia.    Because 
of  inducements  held  out  to  settle  on  the  land,  and 
employment  to  be  f./und   in  the   mines,   there  is   a 
much  larger  percentage  of  men  in  the  Commonwealth 
than  of  women.     For  every  hundred  women  there 
are  one  hundred  and  eleven  men.     At  the  present 
rate   of  increase  by  birth  and  immigration,   in   the 
year    1950   the    population   will    have   reached   only 
fifteen  millions — one-tenth  of  the  sustaining  capacity 
of  the  land. 

In  face  of  every  effort  to  induce  people  to  settle 
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in  the  country,  and  despite  tlie  cryin<jf  need  of 
natural  development,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
population  centralise  in  the  six  capitals.  From  20 
to  li  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  State 
li\e  in  the  chief  city.  At  this  rate,  in  a  very 
short  time  the  bli^ditinjj;  and  poverty-produein<,' 
conditions  of  the  Old  World  will  be  a  developed 
etrtainty,  and  the  utter  ineai)acity  of  the  citizens  to 
create  a  hifrhcr  social  order  will  brand  the  Australians 
as  the  weakest  of  all  peoples. 

No  mind  can  estimate  the  vastness  which  awaits 
permanent  occupancy.  So  fertile  is  the  soil  that, 
with  proper  irrigation  systems,  almost  anything  a 
givtn  climate  produces  would  thrive  and  become  a 
valuable  resource.  Take,  for  instance,  the  land 
suited  to  producing  lucerne.  I  visited  a  station 
where  six  acres  had  been  planted  as  an  experiment. 
The  outlay  in  preparing  the  ground,  clearing,  water- 
ing, and  fertilising  was  £10  an  acre — a  goodly 
amount,  unless  the  returns  are  considered.  In  the 
first  i)lace,  the  roots,  which  nmst  be  fertilised  once 
a  year  at  a  cost  of  16s.  per  acre,  yield  abundant 
harvest  from  six  to  seven  years  at  the  rate  of 
four  tons  of  fodder  to  the  acre.  This  has  a  market 
value  of  from  £7  to  £8  per  ton.  It  is  not  only 
one  or  two  crops  a  year,  but  in  harvesting  these 
six  acres,  by  the  time  the  last  section  is  cut,  the 
•  point  at  which  the  cutting  is  started  is  ready  with 
a  new  growth. 

Wheat  Is  the  great  agricultura)  product.  Nearly 
seven  million  acres  are  under  cultivation.  In  four 
veitvs.  l32,271./iB3  bushels,  found  their  wav  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  at  an  export  price  of  4s.  'Jd. 
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per  lnl>^llcl.  The  val>ie  of  the  crop  in  1011  was 
£18,018,770— about  £2  1  ts.  lOd.  per  acre.  Compared 
witli  the  hijihly  cultivated  condition'^  of  Denmark,  soil 
where  the  yield  is  forty-four  bushels  to  the  acre, 
or  New  Zealand,  gathering  twenty-seven  bushels, 
thirteen  bushels  in  Australia  seems  a  small  return. 
But  the  vast  acreage  available  and  the  inducements 
to  occupy   the  land   largely   equalise   conditions. 

Colli  was  once  considered  the  most  valuable 
resource  of  the  country.  All  other  industries  were 
neglected  or  sacrificed  to  the  development  of  the 
mines,  until  it  became  a  grounded  belief  that  agri- 
cultural operations  Averc  hardly  worth  while. 

Xo  doubt  gold  has  been  a  great  resource.  In 
1910  alone,  the  value  of  the  output  was  £11,623,841). 
This  gave  occupation  to  58,000  men,  who  were 
actually  employed  underground,  to  say  nothing  ol 
those  engaged  in  trade  and  traflic  created  by  the 
industry. 

The  general  epidemic  of  "  gold  fever  "  continued 
for  years.  It  is  probable  that  millions'  worth  of  the 
precious  metal  will  yet  be  brought  to  light  in  almost 
unheard-of  places.  But  when  mining  tools  have 
been  dropped  for  all  time,  there  will  still  be  millions 
upon  millions  of  acres  awaiting  the  plough  and  seed. 
This  whole  island  will  one  day  smile  back  a  harvest 
of  golden  grain,  compared  to  which  mining  values 
will  be  of  sma''.  moment.  Australia  could  easily 
become  the  great  granary  of  the  world. 

Sheep  and  cattle  are  the  chief  pastoral  entei- 
prises.     I  have  been  on  a  station  of  a  million  acres. 

•      ■' "•-  =^'">i  -.iia  is-.tschuid.     iiiousanas  oi  neaa 

of  cattle  and  sheep  roamed  over  this  great  stretch 
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(if  huul.  aiul  contributed  in  no  small  way  to  the 
utput  of  beef  and  mutton,  as  well  as  bales  of  wool 
lides.  At  the  present  time,  thcr':'  are  nearly 
(fj.OOO.OOO  of  sheep  in  Australia,  or  some  twenty 
])(r  head  to  the  population.  The  value  of  the  wool, 
iiu)>t  of  which  is  exported,  reached  the  high  figure 
of  £-JS. 000,000  in  1910.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the 
txtent  to  which  a  large  population  could  be  sup- 
ported without  imports. 

Tlie  story  of  the  settlement  of  America,  and  of 
tin  energy  and  achievements  of  the  early  pioneers 
(if  tliat  country,  form  a  volume  of  history  over  which 
the  world  has  wondered  ever  since  the  facts  became 
known.  But  the  hardships  and  the  brave,  dfjnt- 
l.^s  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  as  little  when 
ciinpared  to  the  heroism  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Australia.  America  had  great  resources,  compara- 
tivilv  short  distances  to  the  populated  world,  and 
soil  which  needed  neither  fertilisation  nor  irrigation. 

In  Australia,  a  small  number  of  people  have 
wristled  with  all  manner  of  natural  disadvantages, 
aii<l  have  displayed  a  courage  and  faith  in  the  coimtry 
that  is  without  parallel  in  history.  They  have  under- 
taken enterprises  so  gigantic  as  fairly  to  stagger  the 
mind  when  detail  has  become  a  matter  of  study  and 
investigation. 

For  years  there  was  a  violent  objection  to  open- 
ing the  doors  of  Australia  to  further  general  immi- 
uratiou.  To  this  sentiment  the  wobbly  politician 
l)ent  the  nimble  knee  as  he  has  ever  done,  and 
until  recently  immigration  has  been  limited.     Had 

1  lifi      n4  Jrfp^T'il;';      (\t      corwln"      Out      CrC^t      S.clK'TTies.      of 

ilevclopment    by  a    small    number   of    people    been 
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undertaken  in  parts  less  remote  from  the  populated 
coiuitiies  of  the  world,  llu;  whole  heart  of  modem 
endeavour  would  ha\ c  l)een  set  on  fire  with  admira- 
tion, and  the  resiiUs  heralded  from  pole  to  pole 
and  sea  to  sea.  Australia  has  strujjgled  through  one 
s\iccess  to  another,  luitil  now  she  can  point  with 
pride  to  what  has  been  wrought,  and  teach  the 
Old  World  many  a  lesson  in  downright  enterprise. 

When  gold  was  discovered  in  Western  Australia, 
anel  the  rush  heeame  wild  and  furious,  tlm  gold- 
seeking  mobs  re;  lied  the  held  only  to  be  hlled 
with  dismay.  The  rain  season  had  failed,  and  water 
for  house  pur[)oscs  was  solel  at  2s.  Gd.  a  gallon. 
During  the  rainless  pcrioels  the  mines  were  unwork- 
able, and  hundreds  of  miners  bid  fair  to  perish  from 
thirst — in  fact,  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  return. 

Never  having  seen  a  gold-rush,  anel  being  full 
of  the  zeal  and  vigour  of  youth,  I  made  the  long 
journey  to  the  eamj)  before  the  railway  was  open. 
To  land  on  those  burning  plains,  destitute  of  a 
shrub  or  blade  of  grass,  among  the  unwashed  masses, 
was  an  experience  which  will  serve  a  lifetime. 
Gold  so  cheap  anel  water  so  dear  !  To  realise  that 
thirst  for  water  became  greater  than  the  haunting, 
goading  thirst  for  gold,  was  a  sensation  far  beyond 
description.  For  days  at  a  stretch  the  blinding  sand- 
storms swept  the  camp,  bringing  a  merciless  thirst 
on  every  breeze.  The  prospects  of  the  field  seemed 
doomed,  and  woukl  have  been,  but  for  the  plan 
presented  by  Sir  John  Forrest,  who  was  then  Premier 
of  Western  Australia.  When  Parliament  passed 
the  Wii-wcr  bciicnic  iiui,  tiie  iriattiT  oi  uevclopiiig 
and   carrying    out    the  project  was  undertaken   by 
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M,-   r,   V.  O-C-onnor,  EnBin«T-in-(lmt  t.>r  the  St,>lo. 
,    •  L  oortainly  ..  Bcniu,  in  hi,  li,...   Mis  «r.ut  .mnc 
,.r.s,,M   the   r"S,il"litics.      In    f.v   years    tlu-   n,o 
;,„i.  a.  l,y,lrm,lic  .nginocrinK  '^^l'"  '^'^  T";^ 
.,.   >cco„>,.l»l."l  :.ct.     TI.0  .oLlfKlds  hal  a     .U 
supply.       Mr.  O  Connor-,  work    saved    tlio    nmnnR 

indiistrv  to  the  State. 

Tl,is  it  must  be  rcmcmberoa.  was  not  umlcr- 
takon  lur  the  benefit  o(  a  comnuunty,  but  solelj  to 
a:.i;,  a  single  industry.    A  bru  I  statement  of  the 

xlicnio  may  be  of  intercut :  „    ,,    ^  ,,,^,.. 

Some  eighteen  or  more  miles  from  Tcrth  a  reser- 
voir  was    eoustrueted    700    aeres    in    extent.    .  ue h 
:  arums  the  mountain  range  and  surromu hnp  eountry 
f..r  509  miles.     The  water  is  pun.ped  tl-ough  s  eel 
nines  80  inehes  in  inside  dianu-tcr,  3  ',  u.ehes  thiek 
;    vUhstanding  a  pressure  of  400  pounds  to  the  sq^- 
.„ch.    A  series  of  stations  along  the  hue  draw  water 
r,om  the  next  lower,  fmally  carrying  it  to  the  eleva- 
tu.n  of  1.200  feet.     This  system  supplies  an  area  of 
ir>,000  square  miles.     At  various  intervals  the  main 
,ip<.s  may  be  tapped  and  the  water  earned  to  farms 
and   stations    for   stoek   and    irrigation,    as    well    as 

for  housekeeping. 

In  IDll.  1.001.739.000  gallons  of  water  Nsere 
consumed.  The  net  eost  of  the  eon.truetion  was 
£'j  "56  000  As  vet,  the  scheme  is  not  a  paying  one. 
t!;;  annual  deheit  is  from  £25,000  to  £U.O00  to 
the  Government.  Without  it.  agriculture  and  pastoral 
pur.uits  would  have  failed  in  many  ^^^^ters.  The 
uoldfields.  where  one  eity  alone  contains  2 a.OOO 
souls,  would  never  have  been  settled,  and  the  loss 
in  gold  could  hardly  be  estimated. 
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Another  huec  piece  of  water  conservation  is  now 
under  construct  ion.  It  will  not,  however,  require 
any  special  engineering  operations.  The  building 
of  a  diuu  in  New  South  Wales  is  considered  one  of 
the  wonders  of  modern  times.  A  wall  784i  feet  long, 
2lW  feet  high,  and  170  feet  at  the  base  will  form  a 
reservoir  224  feet  deep.  When  filled,  a  supply  of 
209,500,000,000  gallons  will  be  on  tap  for  a  popu- 
lation of  many  thousands,  scattered  over  a  wide 
area. 

The  work  is  patterned  after  the  Roosevelt  Dam 
at  Salt  River  in  the  United  States.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  material  to  be  conveyed  to  the  site  is  581,000 
tons,  50,000  of  which  is  cement. 

At  very  short  notice,  80,000  sleepers  were  cut, 
and  a  road  was  tlirown  up  over  which  to  carry 
materials  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  building  of 
a  dam  with  a  capacity  only  10  per  cent,  less  than 
the  famous  Assouan  Dam  of  the  River  Nile  in 
Egypt.  Such  is  the  enterprise  of  Australia.  Unpre- 
cedented prosperity  makes  it  possible  to  carry  out 
these  gigantic  plans. 

This  is  the  Railroad  Age,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  and  Australia  keeps  well  to  the  fiont 
in  her  mileage.  In  past  times  railways  were  built 
a  few  miles  at  a  time,  and  extended  or  added 
to  as  conditions  warranted.  In  Australia,  projects 
which  include  thousands  of  miles  of  line  are 
carried  out,  and  little  comment  is  passed  upon  the 
subject. 

When  the  Turkish  Government  could  not  raise 
funtls  for  a  railway  between  the  High  Priest  of  the 
Prophet  and  the  resting-place  of  Mohanuned,  a  call 
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t,  tho  raithful  ^vas  made.  In  eighteen  months 
a..000,000  sterUng  landed  in  the  ^tron,-room  of 
tlu.  Sultan.  The  plodding,  patient  camel  fell  ^^to 
.,„t,,npt  and  disuse.  Millions  of  pilgnms  may  now 
Z.^.  t'heir  baggage  to  Medina,  taking  a  s.de  tnp 
to  the  Christian  Holy  City  if  so  inclined. 

The  ^vilds  of  Siberia  have  been  compassed  ancl 

Uh-  cUpths  of  the  Andes  penetrated.     The  om^tune 

stc  places  of  Africa,  China,  Manclmna.  and  Persia 

.'^-o  become  familiar  from  the  windows  of  the  ra  1- 

:  V  carriac^e.    Wonderful  !  all  of  this.    But  soon  the 

:;:^  "SL  from  sea  to  sea  of  Australia  will  be 

linlcd  un  by   a  trans-continental   railway. 

This    has'been    hastened    forward    to    meet    an 
.„.,....ased  Yellow  Peril  scare-a  perpetual  n.ghtrnare 
to  .  class  of  agitating  patriots,  who    from  time  t 
ti,ne-as  c-lections  draw  near-rend  the  air  with  a 
;:;,.,,  of  the  last  alarm.     The  popul-  -tel.  U^ 
note,    and    echo   it   on    every  breeze:      Ihc  \cUow 
P.ri   •     The  Yellow  Peril !  "     The  n.fant  generation 
.-ill  surcl>   uavc  it  in  the  blood  !    The  chief  purpose 
'     of    the    hasty    construction    of    this    railway    is    for 
..ulitavy    transnort    in    time    of    necessary    defence. 
But  the  object  of  the  road  in  no  way  detracts  from 
thi'  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 

When  the  section  now  in  the  course  of  construe- 
-     tion   is  complete,   it  will  not  greatly  facilitate  the 
„u)vin-'  of  troops  because  of  the  difference  of  gauge. 
V  mililarv  man  told  me,  in  speaking  of  the  defence 
of  the  couutrv,  that  in  moving  troops  from  Melbourne 
t,>    Brisbane' it    would    take    sixty    days    to    carry 
•JO.OOO    men   and    their    equipment,    because   of   the 
cklruining  due  to  the  change  of  gauge.    Tlicicforc, 
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tlic   question   of    quick    transportation    for   defence 
seems  as  far  from  solution  as  ever. 

Kaluoorlic  will  be  the  base  of  supply  durit-g  the 
early  stages  of  building'.  Two  million  sleepers  will 
be  required  ;  of  these.  2,000  will  be  used  daily,  for 
it  is  expected  that  two  miles  of  line  will  be  laid 
eve.y  twenty-four  hours.  Advance  depots  will  be 
establislicd  with  thirtv    days'   provisions  always  on 

hand. 

The  work  will  begin  with  1,000,000  steel  sleepers 
made  in  IjiLdand.  Later,  wooden  ones  supplied  by 
the  Western  Australian  Government  will  be  used. 
The  men  will  be  fed  and  clothed  by  means  of  stores 
on  wheels.  Li  addition  to  regular  meals,  extras  of 
one  sort  anil  another  may  be  obtained  from  the 
stores  at  reasonable  rates.  Fresh  meat  and  bread 
will  be  supplied  d.iily  from  a  baker's  and  butcher's 
siiop,  also  on  wheels.  The  greatest  dilliculty  is  the 
water  supply.  This  will  be  brought  by  trains  run  by 
electricity  from  Kalgoorlic.  Later,  other  sources 
may  be  i^vailable.  The  main  hospital  will  be  located 
at  the  base  of  supplies  ;  but  doctors,  tents,  emer- 
gency hospitals,  and  all  necessary  medical  require- 
ments will  be  within  available  distance  of  the 
workmen. 

Surveyors  have  calcidated  that  40,000  square 
miles  of  pastoral  land  will  be  opened  for  settlement, 
and  in  seasons  of  drought  the  railway  will  enable 
cattlc-mcn  to  transport  their  herds  quickly  to  more 
favourable  sections. 

The  entire  scheme,  with  its  outlay  of  £4,000,000 
sleiiiug,  has  bcou  bitterly  opposed  by  members  of 
both  political  parties.    For  years  to  come  there  is  no 
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hope  tbat  the  line  will  cam  the  interest  on  the  money 

""  sime  2,000  men  are  to  be  employed  (preference 
to  unionists),  and  equal  numbers  wUl  be^m  work  at 
the  points  from  which  the  line  is  to  extend.  The 
work  will  be  done  by  day  labour,  the  Government 
l,cinc  the  contractor,  thus  saving  to  the  Treasury 
tlie  profits  usual  to  those  who  undertake  the  con- 
tracts Tlie  plan  is  similar  to  the  methods  adopted 
i,.  New  Zealand.  The  Government  employs  the  men 
ai  day  wages,  but  the  right  to  hand  the  work  over 
to  a  "contractor  has  been  reserved,  should  such  a 
course  become  necessary. 

The  tenders  called  for  included  150,000  tons    of 
steel  rails  to  be  landed  on  the  south  and  east  coasts. 
Plans  and  six-cifieations  are  posted  throughout  the 
founnonwealth  and  London  ;    a  fee  of  one  gumea 
for  specifications  and  5s.  for  plans  has  been  made. 
\11    smaller   materials,    such   as   nuts,    spikes,    bolts, 
etc     will  be  tendered  for  in  Australia,   and  manu- 
facturers employing   unionists  only  will  secure  pre- 
ference.     It  is  estimated   that  three  years  will   be 
required  in  which  to  complete  the  line  ;    but,  even 
tlicn.  direct  communication  from  the  north  to  the 
south  coast  remains  unchanged.     They  are  still  cut 
off  one  from  the  other  by  the  long  sea  trip  from 
Port   Darwin   to   Brisbane,    or   some   of   the   minor 

northern  ports. 

In  carrying  out  the  measures  introduced  by 
other  Parliaments,  in  meeting  pledges  made  and 
IcH'islation  enacted  by  the  previous  party,  the  Govern- 
iT-mt  finds  itself  saddled  with  gigantic  enterprises 
which  will  test  the  skill  of  the  clearest  brains. 
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The  housing  of  the  Commonwealth's  interests 
under  one  roof  in  London,  where  the  representatives 
of  the  States  may  "  dwell  together  in  harmony,"  is 
an  undertaking  of  no  mean  order.  The  purchase  of 
the  freehold — not  leasehold — at  the  cost  of  close 
upon  half  a  million  sterling,  and  the  manifested 
energy  in  speedy  construction  of  a  large  and  suitable 
building,  will  impress  the  British  jniblic  with  the 
wealth  of  this  distant  and  still  largely  unknown 
possession. 

There  is.  in  Australia,  an  entirely  unmanageable 
native  product,  which  has  careered  before  jnizzled 
and  bewildered  law-makers,  first  of  one  State  and 
lately  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  years.  It  has  con- 
sumed State  resources  in  the  past,  almost  to  the 
wreckage  of  finances,  and  at  the  present  moment 
the  white  elephant  of  the  Northern  Territory  reck- 
lessly thrusts  its  mighty  trunk  into  the  common 
treasury  of  the  people,  gulping  down  bushels  of  gold 
coins  of  the  realm  ;  with  the  result  that  it  merely 
waxes  fat,  and  its  enlarged  proportions  render  it  an 
increasing  problem  for  the  Commonwealth  and  a 
genuine  curiosity  to  the  world. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Northern  Territory  ?  " 
Hansard  is  full  of  it.  For  years  Parliaments  have 
spoken  with  Babel  voices,  for  upon  it  seemed  to 
hinge  the  policy  of  half  a  dozen  departments.  The 
expense  involved  in  taking  over  and  developing  its 
supposed  resources,  without  a  clear-cut  policy  of 
productive  development,  could  easily  bring  com- 
plete financial  wreckage  to  the  country. 

The  uccuHiulatcd  cicbts  of  past  years  nave  become 
the  legal  hcntage  of  the  people,  which  they  are  in 
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honour  bound  to  meet,  through  llu>  p  ople's  Govern- 
„,.Ht.  Aduunistiation  of  the  Terntory  mvolvcs  a 
n.Kuter  of  a  nullion  outlay  yearly. 

Tl'  Crown  has  possessed  itself  of  more  than  half 
.,  „ulli<,n  square  miles.  The  discovery  of  .ts  po^.i- 
l.ilitics,  the  development  of  its  mineral  wealth,  the 
„l,lisution  of  the  vast  pastoral  eapabiht.es.  and 
the  population  of  the  country,  have  been  Vl^ccd  m 
th,  hands  of  one  man.  Dr.  Gilr  th.  Nvho  held  the 
chair  of  Veterinary  Science  at  th.  Melbourne  Lm- 
vcrsitv.  has  fallen  heir  to  what  might  he  termed 
the  Ciiair  of  Control  of  tb-^  Territory.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Doctor  possesses  the  ability  to  thmk  m 
continents  and  kingdoms,  otherwise  the  task  will  be 

a  dilVicult  one. 

The   first   principle    of   settlement   has   been   set 
auwn  as  no  sale  of  land.     Possession-if  it  may  be 
eallcd    such-is    acquired    by    leasehold    only       For 
settlers  inclined  toward  stock-raising,  areas  of  from 
500  to  3,000  miles  in  extent  will  be  available,    lov 
uuricultural   purposes,   blocks  of  640  acres  of  first- 
ehss  1  uul,  or  2.580  acres  of  second-class  land,  will 
be  thrown  open  to  settlers,  rent  free,  for  twenty-one 
vcars,   and   5,000   such  blocks  may  be  applied  for 
\t  the  expiration  of  that  time,   the  annual   rental 
Nvill  be  determined  by  a  Board,  possessing  the  power 
of  revaluation  every  twenty-one  years.    The  settler 
is  required  to  live  on  his  block  six  months  out  of 
every  year.     He  is  also  given  a  time-limit  in  wlueh 
tlie  teiieing  must  be  done,  and  the  regulations  stipu- 
late the  size  of  the  herd  with  which  the  area  must 

be  slucked. 

The  plan  is  to  survey  systematically  the  whole 
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Territory,  explore  its  resources,  mark  off  small 
hoKliufrs,  {vnd  invite  imrnij,'rants  from  Europe  to 
enter  in  and  possess  the  land. 

At  the  present  time  the  Territory  is  praetically 
unoccupied,  save  for  the  fra^nnent  of  one  head  of 
stoek  to  the  square  mile  in  pastoral  regions.  The 
a;,'rieultural  sections  produce  cotton,  Indian  corn, 
tobacco,  and  rice.  Should  the  policy  succeed,  this 
will  be  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  all 
these  products  are  the  result  of  white  labour 
alone. 

The  Doctor,  unlike  the  Government  which  ap- 
pointed him,  makes  no  rash  promises  as  to  the 
uncounted  thousands  who  will  swarm  to  the  north. 
In  fact,  he  warns  the  Government  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed if  at  the  close  of  five  years  the  population 
has  not  reached  10,000. 

A  measure  of  success  will  depend  on  the  accept- 
ability of  leasehold.  The  average  settler  who  invests 
his  life  in  bringing  raw  and  crude  material  into  a 
finished  product,  has  most  serious  objections — it 
may  be  prejudice,  it  may  simply  be  human  nature 
— to  "  doing  the  work  for  the  Government,"  as  he 
expresses  it.  The  policy  was  so  complete  a  failure 
in  New  Zealand  that  the  results  will  be  watched 
with  close  interest.  Should  success  crown  these 
efforts,  the  question  of  coloured  labour  may  be  con- 
sidered for  ever  settled. 

Ten  years  ago,  soon  after  the  States  federated, 
the  matter  of  building  a  capital  city  became  a  vexed 
question  which  hinged  entirely  on  State  jealousy 
and  ambition.  The  bitter  fight  waxed  fierce  between 
the  States  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  as  to 
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whether    Sydney    or    Mf^'-.^nrne    should    have    the 
advantage  and  honour, 

111  order  to  bring  ha  .y  out  of  chaos,  it  was 
,1, tcrniined  to  found  a  city  in  some  new  place  where 
\ustralian  building  ideals  and  characteristics  could 
h.  moulded  and  fashioned  into  a  worthy  monument 
of  local  colouring. 

The  question  of  building  somewhere  at  some 
time  having  been  settled,  the  struggle  for  "where" 
!,reame  positively  fierce.  As  New  South  Wales  was 
tlu'  oldest  colony  a  sense  of  fitness  led  the  Govern- 
nunt  to  agree  that  the  Mother  State  was  justly 
tutitled  to  the  city,  provided  the  State  donated 
tlie  territory  on  which  it  was  to  stand,  specifying 
that  sovereign  rights  should  be  vested  in  the  Federal 
(,()\(rnment. 

The  uproar  caused  in  New  South  Wales,  and, 
111  fact,  in  the  country  generally,  cannot  be  described. 
l.,,eal  members  of  the  House  from  all  sections  of 
the  State  took  their  seats  year  after  year  pledged 
t..  press  the  claims  of  some  one  district  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  city.  The  eloquence  wasted  over  impos- 
sible and  ludicrous  situations  would  fill  a  small 
library.  The  more  unsuitable  and  hopeless  the 
region  the  stronger  and  more  vigorous  were  the 
dnnands.  For  nearly  ten  years  the  subject  became 
a  hardy  annual  that  waxed  and  flourished. 

Newspapers  entered  into  the  battle  and  became 
wild  in  denunciation  and  loud  in  praise  of  this  or 
that  locality.  The  solitary  editor,  assuming  the 
Divine  right  of  mouthpiece  for  the  people,  wrote  his 
■  We  "  in  larger  letters  than  was  his  wont. 

Ihlls  and  Acts,  Acts  and  Amendments  followed  ; 
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framed  by  one  Parliament,  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  next  as  soon  as  unhallowed  hatuls  could  clutch 
them.  At  last,  a  majority  vote  selected  the  valU  y 
of  Yass-Canberra  district  as  the  spot  where  th(> 
unborn  city  will,  by  degrees,  take  shape.  By  a 
strange  irony  which  often  -weaves  itself  about  tlic 
individual,  one  of  the  members  who  most  bitterly 
denounced  the  selection  of  the  present  site,  by 
wildly  exclaiming,  "  The  wastes  are  so  bleak,  the 
spot  so  barren  and  dry,  that  a  crow  never  flies  across 
the  place  without  carrying  a  water-bottle '' — is 
Minister  of  the  very  Department  under  the  super- 
vision of  which  the  city  will  be  built.  Should  the 
general  plan  and  architecture  take  form  anil  colour- 
ing from  the  style  of  liis  oratory,  undreamed-of 
characteristics  will  probably  astound  a  waiting 
public. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  visit 
various  sites  sets  forth  the  fact  that  Yass-Canberra 
"  forms  a  perfect  amphithf^atre  in  which  the  city 
would  be  surrounded  by  glorious  hills."  It  sounds 
rather  smothering  for  a  hot  climate,  but  doubtless 
the  sessions  will  provide  sufTicient  breeze  for  a 
limited  population. 

It  was  decided  that  the  world  should  have  a  cliancc 
to  compete  in  a  plan  to  lay  out  the  city.  Descriptions 
of  the  area  were  worked  out  to  the  minutest  detail. 
These  were  drawn  liy  the  Surveyor-General  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  sent  to  the  British  consuls  of 
the  world,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  plans 
from  many  countries  poured  into  the  department 
for  months  before  the  time-limit  had  expired.  These 
were    studied    and    sorted    by    a    committee,    which 
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,,,1,KH(1  tlic   real  competing  nunil)er  to  about  half  a 
a../,,  n  •    tlie  final  award  ^vcnt  to  a  Chiciij^o  architect. 
1  v.rvoiK.  will   regret   thcvt   the    pri/c   passed   out   ol 
\uMrilia      The  whole  world  wonders  now  why  the 
ciU  (or  designs  outside  of  Australia  itself  was  ever 
nn.ir     This  is  but  a  proof  of  what  is  so  often  said 
of  tluse  people  :  they  are  mere  imitators.    Ongmahty 
,,  unknown.    They  arc  positively  unable  to  originate. 
1  vtiything   is   a   copy   with   some    smaii   alteration, 
iiudlv  a  disadvantage  to  the  subject.     It  is  so  in 
hMil.iing,    law-making,    const  itution-formmg,    dress, 
l.uM.uss,  and  industries  ;    from  the  highest  oflicials 
to  th.'  shop-assistant.     How  the  entcri  rising  young 
m.n  of  Australia  e^n  ever  forgive  the  stupidity  of 
^lu-in-r  the  planning  of  their  city  in  the  hands  of  a 
Inr,  i.ruer.  an  intelligent  person  fails  to  understand. 

'fhc  truth  is,  there  is  little  encouragement  given 
tu  th.    native  generation  in  any  department  of  life. 
If  tiny  want  a  bishop  or  primate,  they  import  hini. 
There' arc  hundreds   of  men,   born  in  the  country, 
ju.t   as    clever,    wise,    capable,    and   learned   as   the 
av.ra^c  man  imported  for  ecclesiastical  positions,  1 
thev  would  but  give  the  Australian  a  chance.     A U 
l,,,>al  talent  is  brushed  aside  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
The  hall-mark  of  foreign  parts  wmst  be  writ  large. 
4    in  order  to  secure  the  best  places  of  development  for 

1    voung  men.  .       .      .,    ■ 

^    '      Although  the  honour  of  the  first  prize  in  their 

competition   fell   to   a   distinguished  countryman   of 

.nine.  I  still  hold  it  scarcely  short  of  crimmal  that 

4     \ustralia   should   go    abroad    and    bring    the   whole 

'    Nv..rld   into  competition  for  a  prize  which  by  right 

none  but  Australians  should  have  been  allowed  to 
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contest.  If  Aiistnilia  is  ever  to  be  a  country  for 
Aiistralians  the  native  sons  should  have  a  chance. 
Men  from  all  foreign  parts,  inchulinfr  the  Ilonieland. 
imported  to  fill  places  in  ^vhich  Australians  could 
develop,  should  be  most  ri^orou^ly  boycott((l,  until 
it  is  known  that  there  is  no  possible  or  available 
Australian  capable  of  fillinr;  the  requirements.  Invite 
immi«,'ration.  of  course,  but  pive  positions  in  Australia 
to  Australians  who  arc  fully  conipetcut  to  fill  them. 
There  are  multitudes  so  gifted. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  about  this  idea  of 
building  a  city  in  an  uninhabited  region,  where 
possibilitv  is  limited  by  only  ability  to  create  and  . 
monev  with  which  to  carry  out  plans.  I,  therefore, 
determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  territory,  and  see 
for  mvself  the  very  beginning  of  things. 

At  this  time  the  site  was  rather  cut  off  from 
speedv  communication  by  travel;  but  when  the 
railway  connects  the  place  with  other  lines  it  will 
form  the  trunk  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
shortening    the    present    distance    by    son\e    eighty 

miles. 

An  entire  night  in  trains,   or  waitmg  for  them 
at  stations,  brought  me,  long  before  daylight,  to  the 
nearest  point  of  rail.     From  Queanbeyan,  a  drive  of 
eight  miles  over  good  roads  leads  to  the  foothills  that 
form  a  settmg  for  the  new  city.    The  valley  is  backed 
by    the    more    distant    ranges    of    mountains,  which 
change  their  garb  of   colour   oetween   daylight  and 
darkness   so  frequently  as   to   throw  almost  a  spell 
of  witchery  on  the  wliolc  lund^eapc.    From  this  area 
of    900    square    miles,    12    square    miles    have    been 
measured  off  as  the  actual  site  of  the  city.      The 
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spot  Nvill  lu.ia  intense  interest  to  those  who  wateh 
tlw  .lailv  huihhnp  of  a  new  and  niodtrn  e.ty  spnng- 
i„._.  hnux  tl.r  very  inountams  of  this  oUlcst  of  old 

'"\n  live  d;vys  wc  drove  about  190  miles  over  the 
n.dvation.  Viewed  from  every  point,  beauty 
iner.ased.  and  possibiUties  prcw  with  eaeh  hour  o 
.hiviu't  The  seeretary  of  the-  department  chanced 
to  be ''on  the  spot,  also  the  Survcyor-in-Ch»ef  of  the 
Cunnnouwealth.  Maps,  books,  designs,  literature, 
explanations,  and  detail  were  all  on  such  a  large 
seal,  as  to  almost  bewilder  the  mind  of  a  woman. 

\n   immense  gorge   in  the   mountains   will   form 
:,   wnhr   supplv   of   such   vast   extent   and   capacity 
tl,;il  the  water  question  of  the  city,  should  the  po])U- 
l;,tion   reach   unheard-of  numbers,   is  settled  at   the 
Nvry   outset.      This   is   the   great   advantage   of   the 
uhole    situation-the    certainty    of    the   supply    wil 
sound  a  note  of  security.  The  district  will  be  governed 
sonulhing  after  the  manner  of  the  federal  city  of  the 
Tinted   States.      The   people  who  dwell   within   the 
l.outxlaries  will  be  disfranchised,  as  they  also  arc  in 
tlie  District  of  Columbia,  and  no  land  will  be  sold. 

Already  there  arc  general  oniccs  for  the  depart- 
nunts.       A    small    thrcc-roomcd    residence    for    the 
s.eretary    of    the   department,    workmen's    cottages, 
seviral  camps,  200  miles  of  splendidly  built  roads, 
and  an  observatory,  which  is  in  no  mean  degree   of 
advancement,    considering   that   operations   arc   sus- 
iKuded  from  time  to  time  by  reason  of  the  lack  of 
:  funds.    It  is  the  purpose,  however,  to  push  the  work 
I  in  1<J13  with  some  4,000  workmen  as  soon  as  means 
I  are  available. 
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The  present  generation  of  builders  will  not  live^ 
to  see  the  city  in  any  sense  complete.  It  must  be  the 
labour  of  many  years.  It  is  the  hope  of  Australia 
that  gradually  there  will  appear  upon  those  hill; 
one  master-stroke  of  architecture  after  another,  unti 
a  world-triumph  will  stand  in  the  form  of  a  moden 
city  suited  to  the  climate,  of  which  the  on-coming 
generations  will  be  proud. 

All   success  to    the  new  city,   which    has    beet 
christened  Canberra. 


MR.     CHARLKS     SCRIVKNKR.     THK     SURVKYOR-GKNKKAI,. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

THE    PEOPLE    OF    AUSTRALIA 

"  I'rom  gros<;  delights  and  xelflsli  aims, 
From  souls  tliat  love,  whale'er  is  mean. 
From  every  tlwuglit  that  mars  or  shames. 
Keep  Tliou  our  waking  manhood  clean." 

Kenneth  Mackay. 

o 

In    most   countries   the   population   is   a   matter   of 

,  nutural  tnerease.     As  peoples  are  a  reflection  of  the 

I  locality  in  which  they  arc  born,  a  race  is  as  much 

r  the    product    of    a    country    as    trees     are     of    the 

Noil.     Students  agree  that  the  geographical  position, 

climate,  landscape,  and,  in  fact,  the  soil  itself,  because 

;  of  what  it  produces,  are  all  woven  into  the  very  fabric 

of  peoples,  producing  that  indefinable  whole  summed 

up    in   the   word   temperament.     It   therefore   holds 

that,  in  general  make-up,  they  must  be  in  harmony 

with  other  features  of  nature  about  them.    Types  of 

people    are    but    so    many    expressions    of    physical 

geography. 

The  Greeks  wrought  what  they  did,  not  because 

they  were  Greeks,  but  because  of  the  particular  situa- 

,  tion  and  conditions  of  Greece.     The  Spartan  women 

hverc  a  phase  of  development,  not  because  they  were 

jborn  in  a  country  called  Sparta,   that  might   have 

I  been    anywhere,    but    because    Sparta    is    where    it 

is.     The  word    "  ra!!  "    expresses  it  better,  perhaps, 

than    any   other.     The    "  call "    of    a   locality    gets 
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into  the    very  blood,  and    creates    national  charac- 
teristics. 

Olive  Schreincr  once  took  me  out  to  the  little 
house  where  she  wrote  her  remarkable  book,  "  The 
Story  of  an  African  Farm."  Not  far  away  is  a  preat 
hill  edging  the  desert,  called  there  "  the  karoo."  A 
furious  wind  sweeps  round  the  corners  of  the  house, 
and  in  some  mysterious  manner  resolves  itself  into  a 
low,  sad  wail.  With  almost  human  energy,  it  sighs 
itself  into  every  nook  and  crevice,  gathering  like  a 
cloud  of  sound  around  the  head  and  ears  of  all  within 
the  walls. 

When  Mrs.  Sehreiner  grew  enthusiastic  of  the 
solitude  of  this  waste  place,  and  told  me  she  often 
saw  tigers  prowling  over  the  hills  as  she  looked  out 
of  the  little  window  while  writing,  being  more  im- 
pressed with  the  present  wail  than  the  past  tigers, 
I  inquired  :  "  But  what  about  the  wind  from  the 
desert  ?  "  Iler  face  grew  fairly  radiant  as  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  I  love  it.  I  love  its  vastncss.  The  great 
stretches  were  the  constant  inspiration  of  the  book, 
and  what  you  call  a  wail,  was  the  voice  of  un- 
measured greatness  speaking  to  my  soul." 

She  was  born  in  Africa,  has  travelled  in  many 
countries  of  the  world,  but,  bound  up  in  the  resist- 
less spell  of  the  karoo,  she  always  gravitates  toward 
her  strongest  love.  She  is  part  of  it.  It  is  })art  of 
her. 

This  general  fact,  that  peoples  arc  in  a  true 
sense  a  very  part  of  their  surroundings,  makes  it 
easy  to  describe  them ;  but  not  so  of  Australia. 
Correctly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is 
yet  a  generation  of  Australians  who  iicar  the  imprint 
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of  Austniliiin  atmosphere.  Xlit:  country  is  too  young. 
It  is  true  tlicre  is  a  third  generation  of  sons  of  the 
soil.  Most  of  them  are  yet  in  swaddiings.  Tlic  wisest 
seer  could  not  prophesy  what  characteristics  they 
will  develop.  The  second  generation  since  the  scttlc- 
iiRiit  of  the  country  may  be  Scotch,  English,  Irish, 
or  even  German  on  one  side,  with  a  half-Australian 
parent  on  the  other  :  hence,  the  population  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  country,  or  termed 
Australians,  any  more  than  the  heterogeneous  mass 
occupying  the  United  States  can  be  called  Americans. 
There  are  few  in  the  latter  country  who  could  date 
American  parentage  on  both  sides  four,  or  even 
three,  generations  back. 

The  question  of  parentage,  however,  matters  less 
here  than  elsewhere.  The  people  of  Australia  are 
intensely  patriotic,  and  possess  a  genuine  love  of 
country,  but  as  to  a  line  of  ancestry,  they  have  a 
very  wholesome  disregard  for  it  as  a  necessary  factor 
in  human  affairs.  They  well  know  that  in  a  demo- 
cratic country,  verging  so  closely  upon  Socialism,  it 
counts  for  nothing.  Little  is  heard  of  who  a  man's 
forbears  were ;  whether  they  were  black  or  white, 
yellow  or  brown,  whether  they  were  bom  in  or  out 
of  wedlock,  or  hanged  and  quartered.  What  their 
occupation  may  have  been  is  of  little  moment. 
There  is  a  mighty  need  of  brains.  The  man  who 
can  supply  mental  energy  finds  scope  to  use  it  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  He  is  not  debarred  from  any  position, 
even  that  of  leader  of  the  Nation,  because  of  circimi- 
■~iCinces  wuicu  may  or  may  noi.  riave  surrouuuiCd 
his  youth  or  his  parentage.  No  one  cries  out,  "  Crucify 
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liim  !  His  father  was  this  or  that !  "  Some  of  the 
nun  of  brains,  and  good,  hard  common  sense,  with- 
out the  means  of  an  early  education,  have  thou^rht 
out  schen\cs  and  put  into  operation  plans  whieli 
have  made  Australia  what  it  is  to-dav.  It  must 
be  noticed,  however,  that  marked  ability  has  usually 
occupied  itself  in  working  out  some  developinj,' 
process,  rather  than  dealing  with  scientific  govern" 
ment ;  matters  which  call  for  a  trained  mind,  rather 
than  one  of  mechanical  bent. 

As  the  people  are  in  a  transition  period,  cvolvinj/ 
from  old-world  temperament  into  a  state  of  local 
colouring  of  both  mind  and  body,  it  is  impossible 
to  ^^nte  of  them  in  their  present  condition  other 
than  as  a  mixture  of  two  races,  in  which  the  Australian 
type  is  decidedly  manifesting  itself  in  the  younger 
generation. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  rather  more  than 
less  of  an  artistic  sense  in  the  average  person.  This 
is  a  somewhat  unexpected  feature.  The  material 
side  of  life  in  a  new  country  makes  such  relentless 
demands  upon  time  and  energy  that  everything  is 
crude.  The  people  are  apt  to  become  crude  also, 
from  the  very  lack  of  time  to  follow  the  natural 
inclmations  of  mind  or  soul  desire. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  strenuous  life  more  or 
less  time  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
voice,  and  the  training  of  the  nmsical  talent,  which 
IS  the  general  heritage  of  the  young.  Almost  every- 
one sings.  The  sweetest  notes  of  the  rarest  birds 
cannot  compare  with  the  thrilling  delight  of  the 
human  voice.  All  the  sono  hirtU  of  *i^^  woH-'  po-'-l 
not    hold    the    thousands    under    the    magic    power 
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of  nx\  Aiistraliiin  Molba,  or  Ada  Crosslcy — they 
arc  but  two,  outstaiulinj.',  to  bo  sure,  of  the  uumy 
who  are  wonderfully  endowed  witli  the  power  of 
sonp. 

It  has  frequently  been  coinnunted  upon  that 
birds  in  Australia  are  as  a  nile  sonfjless.  But 
the  eoinponsating  kindness  of  old  Mother  Nature 
leads  one  to  say,  "  Natural  law  makes  no  mistake." 
In  journeying  through  the  coimtry,  one  i^  almost 
strieken  with  a  sense  of  loneliness,  because  of 
the  absence  of  song  birds.  The  plumage  of  the 
feathered  tribes  is  gorgeous,  and  completely  har- 
monises with  the  rich  and  vivid  colouring  of  their 
setting.  They  seem  to  be  part  of  the  flaming  sun- 
sets and  all  else  about  them.  Strange  to  say,  no  one 
expects  them  to  sing.  They  are  caged  or  housed 
in  many  homes  merely  because  of  their  grace  of 
body  and  brilliancy  of  plumage.  The  people  are 
(juitc  content  to  do  the  singing,  and  enjoy  the  silent 
beauty  of  the  birds. 

Music  has  always  been  a  popular  form  of  enter- 
tainment. There  is  scarcely  a  singer  of  note,  or  a 
iiuisieian  of  pronounced  genius,  who  has  not  been 
taken  to  Australia  at  most  unheard-of  expense, 
and,  be  it  known,  without  a  financial  loss,  (iernian 
nuisieal  societies  render  German  music  in  the 
original  under  most  able  directors,  and  have  sus- 
tained public  interest  year  in.  and  year  out. 

When  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  .isitcd  the  Colonies 
in  1SG7  a  rer-eption  cantata  was  written  and  set 
to  music  by  local  talent.  It  was  remlered  by  5,000 
voices,  with  an  orchestra  of  nity  pieces,  and  a  grand 
organ  built  by  an  Australian  firm.   Popular  "  Monday 
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Musicals  "  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Melbourne  discovered 
Nellie  Mitchell  (Mclba). 

The  grand  old  De  Kontski,  the  last  pupil  of 
Beethoven,  bewitched  the  throngs  that  streamed  to 
hear  him.  Perhaps  the  greatest  musical  festival  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  was  a  thirteen  weeks' 
engagement,  during  which  fifty-two  orchestral  con- 
certs were  given.  Tlicy  were  held  when  Paddy's 
Market,  in  Sydney,  was  new;  before  it  had  been 
defiled  by  anything  so  earthy  as  trade  and  trafiic, 
or  eating  and  drinking. 

At  one  time  a  colossal  choir  of  4,648  school 
children  sang  a  more  or  less  difhcult  programme, 
after  but  a  month  in  which  to  prepare. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  at  the  composi- 
tion of  an  Australian  Natioaal  Anthem.  The  most 
popular  was  sung  before  an  audience  of  40,000 
people.    Needless  to  say,  it  captured  every  heart  : 

"  Maker  of  earth  and  sea, 
A\niat  shall  we  render  Thee  ? 

AJl  tilings  are  Thine. 
Ours  but  from  day  to  day. 
Still  with  one  heart  to  pray. 
God  bless  our  land  alway, 
This  land  of  Thine. 


"  Here  let  Thy  peace  abide  ; 
Never  may  strife  divide 

This  land  of  Thine. 
Let  us  united  stand, 
One  great  Australia),  band. 
Heart   ♦o   heart     IiriTK)    In   Vin,-..^ 

Heart  and  hand  Thine. 
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"  Strong  to  defend  our  right, 
Proud  in  all  nations'  sight, 

Lowly  in  Thine — 
One  in  all  noble  fame, 
Still  be  our  path  the  same, 
Onward  in   I'reedoni's  name, 
Upward  in  Tliine." 

There  seems  to  be  an  artistic  note  in  the  pcoj)le, 
llverything  in  the  country  is  unique,  and  should 
lie /('lop  a  characteristic  school  of  art.  But  as  yet 
tliere  is  not  the  first  indication  of  an  expression  of 
Australian  art  which  pervades  the  country.  This 
is  because  the  people,  like  the  Hj^c  in  which  they  live, 
arc  most  material.  "  They  arc  of  the  earth,  earthy." 
The  uetail  of  building  up  a  new  country  is  material 
in  tlie  extreme.  One  hears  little  besides  stocks, 
siieep,  wool,  rain-belts,  wheat-belts,  railways,  immi- 
uru'  'U,  and  those  most  important  things  which  are 
the  foundation  of  a  new  country,  but  when  forever 
talked  of  savour  strongly  of  an  earth-eaten  soul. 

When  men  make  large  sums  of  money,  they  send 
to  Europe  for  art  decorations,  pictures  and  sculp- 
ture, often  with  no  more  appreciation  of  them  than 
a  cat  would  have  of  a  holiday.  But  the  public  mind 
associates  these  things  with  "  moneyed  people,"  and 
tiiere  they  arc.  It  is  true  that  the  Soul  of  Australia 
has  not  yet  produced  an  artist,  working  upon  native 
subjects.  When  a  student  feels  the  call  to  express 
iiiniself  on  canvas  or  in  marble,  he  hies  away  to 
Europe  to  study,  removing  himself  from  the  only 
[)ossible  development  of  an  Australian  artist.  One 
could  no  more  express  Australian  character  in  art 
l)y    painting    in    Europe   than   a   blacksmith   could 
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fortrc   horseshoes    in    the   elouds.      There   is   a   laek 
( \c  lywliere  of  any  expression  of  the  Soul  of  Australia 
whieh    differs    from    everything    else    in    the    uniqu,' 
possibilities  it  affords.     I  have  been  thrilled  hevond 
the  power  of  speeeh  in  the  desolate  and  waste  j.laces, 
as  I  have  frit  the  magic  power  of  a  breathing  soul 
111    the    mere    vastness    of    the    stretehes    before    me 
Oh,   what   an  Australian    artist,  poet,  seulptor   could 
create  !    AVliat  the  unbounded  freedom  of  this  restless 
moving  spirit  could  weave  into  art  !     Marble  could 
take  almost  Divine  form  ;   canvas  would  speak  a  new 
language  to  the  world,  known  onlv  to  the  lieart  which 
hears  It   m  the  bosom  of  Nature.     It  must  comc-it 
will  come  !    The  power  is  irresistil)le.    It  will  leap  up 
in  the  blowing  sands  upon  stretching  j^lains  ;    speak 
through  the  herds  upon  ten  thousand  hills,   'it  will 
settle  from  the  lowering  clouds  upon  the  last  moun- 
tain pvak.  and  circle  into  life  with  voices  from  the 
very   stones   by   the   wayside.      The   man   who   will 
sally   forth  drinking  in  what  the  Soul  of  Australia 
has  to  give,  and  in   turn    pass  it  on  to  the  waitin^^ 
people,  will  do  as   much   for  Australia  in  the  future 
as  the  most  ardent  explorer  has  accomplished  in  the 
past.     Australia  needs  ballast  between  the  material 
and  the  Divine,  between  the  Present  and  the  Future. 
Stepping  stones  to  a  touch  with  the  Eternal.     The 
soul  of  a  country  revealed  to  the  j.eoplc  throiurh  the 
compelling  force  of  a  native  art  bv  a  native  artist  for    ^ 
native  peoi)le  is   ever  an  ujnvard  and  onward  trend. 
-Vrt,    hke   temperament,    is   natural.      It   belongs   to 
local  landscape  and  environment.    It  is  richest  when 
drawn   from   sympathetic   touch  with  Nature.      This 

oldest     ol'     ;ill     liiijls;     }.-.       ,,      , i         i' 

^.   ....   ,a,u!s  ha.-,  a  iiicbsagc  to  tjiu  newest  of 
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all  conditions.      Wlicrc  arc  the    men  luul  women  to 
deliver  it  ? 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  there  is  but  one 
native-born,  locally  trained  Australian  sculi)tor. 
There  are  others  occupied  in  various  States,  but  all 
Iiave  studied  abroad,  returning  with  a  foreign  brand 
uhieh  becomes  the  current  coinage  because  there  is 
n(j  local  mint. 

Wher  visiting  tlic  studio  of  Mr.  Wel)b  Gilbert, 
whose  works  bear  marks  of  striking  originality  if 
not  of  Australian  conception.  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  gather  his  ideas  concerning  the  prospects  of  a 
national  school  of  Australian  art.  Mr.  Gilbert  takes 
a  rather  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation.  '•  The 
ureat  trouble,"  he  said,  "  is  the  lack  of  support  given 
to  a  local  artist  who  deals  with  Australian  subjects. 
Those  who  have  money  consider  it  the  proper  thing 
to  imi)ort,  not  because  they  know  anything  about 
art,  but  '  from  Europe  '  is  the  hall-mark  for  those 
who  furnish  their  houses  for  other  ])eople  to  criticise. 
The  really  artistic  class,  those  who  know  anything 
about  it,  have  limited  means,  and  cannot  indulge 
their  fancy." 

Although  Mr.  Gilbert  was  born  in  Victoria,  there 
was  nothing  ubout  his  studio  to  suggest  his  native 
land.  From  a  huge  l^lock  of  nuirble  he  was  slowly 
bringing  out  graceful  curves  and  lines  which  would 
later  stand  forth  a  beautiful  woman.  But  she  might 
be  one  of  many  tribes.  There  was  nothing  lo'c-al 
al)0ut  her.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the'studio 
was  a  large  group  in  bas-relief,  rejiresenting— of  all 

tilings — a  Tibf^t.m  leomM        Tl">  fifi.;!  «. <:...i.. 

wrought  as  anything  I  have  seen  in  Italy  or  Asia. 
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A  Cliinese  sat  for  some  weeks  as  a  model.    The  artist 
is  so  familiar  witli  the  story  his  work  represents  that 
he  fully  cauj^ht  the  soul  of  the  remote  Ancient  who 
had  come  down  to  the  elosc  of  life,  leaving  its  cease- 
less struggle  behind,  thinking  only  of  what  awaited 
him  in  some  other  realm.     It  is  wonderfully  worked 
out — a  masterly  production.      True  art  is  in  every 
stroke.    As  I  drank  in  all  that  it  stood  for,  and  what 
it  must  convey   to  anyone  with  the  smallest  sense 
of  art,  I  inwardly  sighed  to  think  what  a  loss  it  was 
to  Australia  that  so   much  talent  should  have  been 
bestowed  u|)on  a  foreign  subject.     I  thought  of  the 
timber  camps,  the  goldfields,  the  plains,  and  count- 
less   spots    where    Australia    itself    could    be    made 
fairly  to  live  and   breathe  under  the  touch  of  this 
artist's  hand.    To  feel  the  pulse  beats  and  the  heart 
throbs  of  a  new  art  that  would  astonish  the  world, 
and   see   a   drifting   and   still   drifting    in   the   other 
direction,    is    disheartening    to    a    struggling    man. 
Mr.  Gill)ert  practically  fought  the  way  to  his  studio 
alone.     When  but  nine  years  of  age  he  was  hurled 
upon  a  pitiless  world,  with  the  art  genius  in  his  soul 
and  the  fires  of  ambition  burning  in  his  being  ere 
the  Ijattle  of  life   wa-  upon  him.      Through  all   he 
kept  his   eye  on  a  definite  goal,   and,  unaided,  has 
achieved   wonders.      His   courage   is   worthy   of   his 
country.     He  related,  with  much  modesty,  his  toil- 
some   days    ana    often    sleepless    nights     in     brave 
attemj)ts  to  give  the  people  something  of  their  very 
own.     In  sununing  up  the  drift  of  artistic  taste,  "a 
school  of  Australian  Art  to  him  seemed  almost  hope- 
less.    Upon  inquiry  as  to  his  future  prospects,  there 
was  no  uncertain  note  in  his  reply  : 
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'•  I  shall  stick  to  it,  until  the  people  learn  that 
Australian  talent  is  not  to  be  despised  because  it 
springs  upon  a  native  heath." 

Success  is  assured  for  him.  These  people  v.ill, 
in  future  generations,  come  into  their  own.  Tiicre 
will  be  a  race  of  Australians  as  sturdy  of  bodv, 
t ruined  of  mind  and  cultured  of  manner  as  ever  took 
ro'jtage  upon  fertile  fields  in  balmy  clime.  It  will 
come,  but — it  will  be  a  very-  long  time,  for  it  must 
travel  over  the  sure  pathway  of  steady  develop- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER    V 

AMUSEMENTS    AND    GAMBLING 

"  It  /■!  ivrll  to  collar  and  kick  and  pass 
In  a  flircr-fniighl  football  match  ; 
And  its  f/rand  to  bring  a  fhjcr  to  grass. 
While  the  barrackcrs  breathless  watch." 

KiCNNETII    MaCKAY. 

In  the  matter  of  amusements  there  is  little  calm, 
quiet  enjoyment  am.on^'  the  masses.  They  must 
have  exeitement  in  some  form.  Something  that 
fairly  gallops  along  with  a  moving  interest— the  sort 
that  strains  every  nerve,  awakens  all  expectancy, 
and  ends  with  a  rushing  climax  ;  the  more  blood- 
stirrmg  and  hair-raising  the  better.  They  love  to 
sliout,  clap  their  hands,  wave  their  hats',  and  by 
real  demonstration  show  their  approval  and  appre- 
ciation, or  the  reverse,  of  the  incident  claiming 
attention. 

At  a  political  meeting  the  average  man  will  get 
as  much  enjoyment  out  of  hearing  his  favourite 
candidate  heckled  as  he  does  from  seeing  an  opponent 
put  down  with  a  sudden  thud.  The  noise,  shouting, 
and  laughter  all  appeal  to  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
quick  and  clever  retorts  which  roll  freely  from  the 
average  stump  orator.  Women,  too,  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  it  with  great  zest  ;  not  because  thev  have 
the  ^.lightest  idea  what  it  all   means,   but  it  is  an 
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o[)|)()i-tunity  to  give  vent  to  uu  abnormal  desire  to 
manifest. 

C  njw'ds,  nunibcrinj,'  hundreds,  stand  in  the  street 
for  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  derive  no  end  of 
( iijdvuunt  from  the  harangue  of  some  aj.'itator 
who-.f  utterances  are  often  destitute  of  rhyme  or 
reason. 

On  Sundays  the  parks  and  domains  are  crowded 
with  people  who  merely  go  to  anmse  themselves  by 
kxjking  at  quaint  and  often  weird  freaks  ;  some  of 
tluse  speakers  are  burdened  with  a  "  message  "  ; 
others  are  out  airing  a  grievance,  but  few  of  the 
onlookers  are  really  interested  beyond  being  with 
the  crowds,  and  joining  in  anything  that  stirs  the 
blotxl.  They  get  downright  anmsement  out  of  the 
merest  trifles. 

Kinking  is  most  popular,  and  was  quite  the  craze 
when  I  left  Australia.  There  was  no  line  drawn  as 
to  times  or  seasons  when  "  sets  "  might  go.  The 
rinks  are  open  to  all,  and  attract  every  class.  The 
lady  of  the  house  glides  past  her  maid,  triumphantly 
performing  the  same  grand  double-step  with  undry 
and  all  sorts.  Everybody  pays  the  same  "  floorage," 
and  all  have  equal  rights.  No  questions  as  to  where 
one  may  go  ;  no  doubtful  boundaries  beyond  which 
the  favoured  would  not  pass.  None  of  that.  What- 
ever may  be  the  lines  of  demarcation  outside,  in  the 
rink  they  all  reach  a  common  ground.  So  popular 
was  the  amusement  that  there  was  not  a  single 
grade  of  society  unrepresented  on  the  floor,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  were  mider  lock  and 
ktv  and  could   not  '■^e.t  there. 

Moving  pictures  have  had  a  run  in  every  State. 
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III  fact,  at  almost  every  siding  where  there  is  a  hnll, 
they  arc  crowded  witli  a  jolly  throng,  and  are  the 
Kic.'it  family  outing  for  Saturday  night,  when  hundreds 
buy  their  tickets  fully  jiwarc  that  there  is  but  stand- 
ing room.  At  various  times  a  bit  of  a  stir  in  tlif 
papers  or  from  the  pulpit  as  to  the  standard  of  the 
pictures  has  resulted  in  increased  attendances.  As 
a  whole  the  tone  is  well  sustained.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  educational  value  of  the  amusement. 
It  is  a  sane  and  helpful  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  if  not  carried  to  excess. 

The  theatre  holds  its  own,  and  probably  always 
will.  In  Australia,  the  management  produces  the 
sensational  to  a  ver>'  large  extent  although  the  pre- 
sentation is  clean  morally.  Much  of  it  is  harmless 
enough,  but  some  features  could  be  dispensed  with 
to  the  general  good  of  high  ideals.  As  a  rule,  the 
theatres  are  crowded  with  young  and  old,  who  seem 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  anything  whatever  that  stands 
for  acting. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  section  of  every  community 
to  which  this  does  not  apply.  Thousands  take  their 
pleasure  and  amusement  in  a  normal  and  quiet  way. 
For  those  -o  whom  wild  demonstration  does  not 
ajipeal,  there  are  less  intense  forms  of  entertainment. 
High-class  music  is  always  offered  to  the  people  who 
seek  the  milder  and  more  real  forms  of  pleasure. 

While  much  amusement  is  taken  in  a  less  strenuous 
way,  it  must  be  said  many  forms  of  it  manifest  an 
increasing  desire  for  excitement,  which  is  a  matter 
quite  apart  from  the  rational,  healthy,  amusement- 
loving  spirit  which  is  always  a  hopeful  feature  in  nny 
people.     If  this  abnornial  love  of  excitement  could 
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I..-  siipprisscd  in  tlu-  yoiiiij,'.  or  the  « lur^y  of  it 
•  liivctcd  into  some  c-huniul  of  uscfulnoss,  it  woulil 
Ih'  enod  in  the  ntxt  tjcncnition. 

Th.'   (111.  stion   nutunilly   arises  :     Why    so    niueh 

nii.lu.'    (xeiteinent?       l'j,(,n    invcstiKution,    we    find 

tilt  IV   Is   a   vital    reason   for   miieh   of   the   cheering. 

li.it -swinj,rinf,',  hand-eiappinj:,  and  ^r^neral  uproar,  for 

that  IS  what  it  amounts  to.     The  truth  is.  many  of 

^  the-  onlookers  have  coin  of  the  realm  at  stake  in"  the 

1  proeeedinfrs   wlure   the   crowds   are   found   at  games 

:  of  chance.    The  spirit  of  i,'aml)ling  is  rampant  amoiiir 

ail  classes.     This  is  not  to  say  that  every  Australian 

stak.  s  money  on  sports,  or  gimics  ;    but  some  of  all 

(lasv.s  indul^'c  freely  in  seekinjr  this  form  of  gain. 

The  average  person  in  Australia,   including  some 
nun.   women,   and  children   from  each  class,   seems 
hnvn  with  the  blood  of  chance  in  his  or  her  veins. 
If  not.  it  has  been  inhaled  from  the  gambling  atmo- 
sph(  re  which  jK-rvades  all  things.    This  is  a  sweeping 
statement.      Let  the  doubter  go  into  the  question. 
He  will   lind   the  gambler  in  all  grades  of  society, 
from  the  smart  set,  who  are  by  no  means  the  least 
of  sinners,   to  children    ten    and   twelve   years   old, 
who  may  be  seen  on  the  race-course,  publicly  putting 
down  gold  and  backing  a  favourite  horse.     The  Dean 
of  Newcastle  remarked  recently  that  children,  boys 
and  girls  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  could  give  the 
^  names  of  the  twelve  winning  horses  of  the  Mil  bourne 
J  (up,   but  had  no  idea  of  the  names  of  the  twelve 
|Ai>ostlcs.    Children  begin  with  marbles,  and  end  only 
with  opportunity  to  stake  anything  upon  which  they 
can  put  their  hands.     Small  girls  at  schnoi  have  been 
.known  to  bet  their  lunch,  and,  losing  it,  to  go'without. 
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Some  boys  wore  playinrj  marbles  under  a,  tiif 
wliere  I  happened  to  be  visitintf  tlie  school.  Suddenly 
a  spider,  (ho|)pin<.'  by  its  web,  slo|)j)ed  within  about 
three  feet  of  the  j^n-ound.  The  attention  (jf  the  boy^ 
was  attraeted  toward  the  movement,  whereupon  one 
of  them  said.   '"  I   bet  it  will   run   up."' 

"  I  Ixt   it  will   drop,"'   ealhd   another. 

"  What  do  you   btt  '!  "'   ehirpul  a  third. 

All  the  marbles  it\  the  possession  of  the  first 
boy  were  staked  on  the  movements  of  the  spider. 
The  interest  in  that  in.seet  Ineame  a  eonsumiiii: 
passion  with  the  little  j^roup.  They  seruffed  aloiii; 
the  ground  some  distance  from  the  dan;rlin<x  spidi  r. 
where,  s(puitling  on  their  heels,  they  breatlilessly 
watched  the  eours"  of  travel.  Suddenly  it  dropped. 
})erhaj)s  ariothiT  foot,  tiien  unexpectedly  took  an 
upward  course.  It  had  come  down,  and  aKo  ""  run 
up." 

In  settling  the  matter  as  to  who  had  won  tla- 
bet,  a  free  iist-fight  ensued,  and  two  of  the  boys 
becamo  disabled  on  the  winner  attempting  to  secure 
his  winnin.gs  from  the  other  boy,  who  protested  that 
the  spider  did  "  run  up.'' 

In  the  factories,  and  among  the  shop  assistants, 
gambling  is  almost  universal,  (jirls  save  a  certain 
amount  each  week,  merely  to  stake  it  on  chance  of 
some  kind.  Often  the  ])ereentage  of  their  cvrninps 
thus  risked  deprives  them  of  many  comforts  whieli 
they  would  otherwise  be  able  to  secure,  iiut  what 
wonder,  after  all,  that  these  girls  so  freely  indnl;:c 
in  what  to  them  does  not  appear  an  evil  ?  I'or  the 
spirit  of  gamliling  may  be  traced  to  the  very  doors 
ol    the    eiiureii,  wiiere    tlie    excliequer    is    reimbursed 
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finiii  the  jirocecds  of  mints  at  which  an  object  is 
M.i.l  for  twenty  times  its  value. 

(  aiil-playiiig  is  a  favourite  pastime  in  the  home. 
()\[v\\  without  stakes,  Ijut  more  frequently  there  are 
r:-ks,  evm  if  the  amount  is  small.  Women  j,'amblc 
at  cards  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  generally 
kiHiwn.  They  often  leave  home  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
I  lie  lll<)nlin,L^  gather  at  the  iiouse  of  some  woman 
flit  iiil.  and  keep  uj)  the  playing,  with  an  interval  for 
liiiifh.  until  afternoon  tea  is  brought  into  the  room. 
IMd-c  is  their  choice  of  card  games,  but  there  are 
(itlnrs  with  which  women  arc  familiar. 

A  C  )inmission  was  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
uK  nt  to  investigate  the  result  of  the  totalisator,  and 
the  possibility  of  dishonesty  in  the  use  of  it.  Some 
nf  I  lie  evidence  given  must  have  been  a  revelation 
to  Australia. 

A  leading  bookmaker  stated  imder  oath  that  his 
yearly  turnover  was  about  £:3()0,000.  This  is  merely 
one  ()i)erator  on  the  turf. 

In  Sydney,  during  1911,  £0,500,000  passed  through 
tli(  hands  of  the  bookmakers,  and  this  city  is  by  no 
means  the  scene  of  the  great  and  favourite  races, 
l^videnee  showed  that  the  annual  amount  changing 
liaiuU  in  the  Commonwealth  on  the  race-course 
alone  amounts  to  £20,000,000.  Added  to  this  is  the 
ciiual  amount  placed  on  games  of  chance  :  for  every 
rv(  at  in  the  sporting  world  means  stakes  from  the 
u'riK  ral  public.  Tiiis  statement  has  been  made  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  ikrnard  R.  Wise  in  his 
work,  •■  The  Connnonwealth  of  Australia,"  in  which 
ill  allirms  that  "  nine-tenths  of  the  embezzlements, 
and  forgeries  and  breaches  of   trust  wliich  come  up 
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in    tlie  Australian  courts   are  directly  due   to  horse- 
racing  and  its  concomitants." 

The  question  of  women  making  use  of  the  ■  im- 
bling  machine  has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
Commission.  At  the  present  time  they  go  in  herds, 
flocks  and  droves  to  the  race-course.  The  Melbourne 
Cup  Day  of  1011  presented  a  scene  scarcely  more 
than  equalled  at  Ascot.  It  was  most  gorgeous.  The 
weather  was  perfect,  and  there  were  1-J(),0()0  people 
on  the  grounds,  who  had  come  from  all  States — 
from  placis  so  remote  that  two  weeks  of  time  must 
be  spent  in  travel  alone  to  reach  the  capital.  Accom- 
modation on  steamers  was  impossible  unless  a  passage 
was  l)ooked  months  ahead.  ii^very  ])Ossible  space 
where  a  human  form  could  be  folded  up  like  a  jack- 
knife,  and  stowed  away,  was  packed  with  a  cargo 
of  human  freight.  Hotels  in  INIelbourne  were  over- 
crowded in  a  similar  way.  The  display  of  ladies' 
dresses  on  the  lawn  was  beyond  description.  This 
dazzling  picture  must  have  ripresented  the  cxpendi- 
tiu'c  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

Woiu'  n  are  there  not  only  to  see  but  to  chance. 
After  the  races  a  woman's  letter  appeared  in  the 
Eicning  Post  for  September  30th,  VM\.  As  it  so 
perfectly  describes  many  a  scene  on  the  course,  it 
is  presented  in  full  for  future  meditation  : 

"  Tlieii  the  fi)(ill)all  sriiiiiiiiMpo  at  the  totalisator. 
I  give  you  my  word  if  is  the  h(jtlest  thing  you  can  get 
into.  They  talk  a  lot  about  a  man's  strong  arm,'  but 
.1  '  woman's  elbow,'  with  a  good  back  irive,  that  knocks 
the  flies  olT  you,  and  the  language,  even  among  the  '  perfect 
ladies,'  is  xcrv  blue.  We  hrarf)  one  of  tlie  Jiobilitv  sav 
'  damn  "  four   times   in  a  minute  while  she  was  fighting 
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lid-  way  to  the  window.  There  was  admitted  provocation, 
liccause  each  time  she  said  it,  a  portion  of  her  wearing 
apparel  l.ad  been  torn  oiT  by  other  strnfij^lcrs,  and  you 
know,  girls,  we  wear  so  little  nowadays  that  we  can't 
alTord  to  lose  nuieh.  The  men  gather  round  and  watch 
tlie  melee  with  an  amused  grin.  All  the  same,  they  are 
11(4  above  getting  us  to  put  a  bit  on  for  them — you  know. 
I'liey  talk  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  tlie  denior:dibing 
t  licet  of  racing  on  women  in  the  abstract,  and  then  ask 
till-  demoralised  one  to  get  him  a  five-shilling  ticket  on 
'  Ainendment.' 

"  We  heard  one  lady  tell  a  party  of  eight  good  souls 
thai  it  w.is  lucky  to  rub  a  Ciiinanuni  well  ;  the  poor 
things  had  lost  up  till  then,  so  they  started  looking  for 
a  mascot,  and  soon  ghted  '  Johnny '  walking  on  the 
paddock,  and  rushed  him.  They  all  got  round  and  jostled 
the  unfortunate  celestial.  If  he  aad  been  of  a  nmsical 
tmii  he  might  have  sung,  '  Put  me  among  the  girls,' 
lu'caiise  he  was  there  all  right." 

'I'hc  whole  thing  is  coasidcrod  so  utterly  dcniora- 
Hsini,'  to  woiueii  that  the  Coininission  considered  the 
(piestion  as  to  whether  they  shall  be  allowed  to  bet 
at  any  of  the  races  by  the  use  of  the  totalisator.  We 
infer  from  this  that  women  are  inore  easily  demora- 
Hsed  than  men,  or  that  the  latter  have  already 
reached  the  limit. 

The  extent  of  tiie  interest  in  racing  may  be 
gathered  from  the  statement  of  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  a  raeiiin  association,  whieli  was  but  one  of  hundreds, 
lie  explained  that  the  society  was  comj)osed  of 
forty-three  clubs,  among  which  were  Friendly 
Societies  and  Kiglit-IIour  Clubs,  and  Licensed  Vietual- 
iciN  nieetinr's.  .All  of  t.liese.  of  course,  nroflt  bv  their 
aiiiliation  with  the  association. 
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Anotlicr  point  made  dear  in  tli  evidence  was 
the  utter  dishonesty  of  the  average  joekey.  The 
bookmakers  depend  so  entirely  upon  their  dishonesty 
that  when  a  rider  has  been  disqualified  or  suspended, 
it  is  quite  understood  that  the  bookmakers  are  to 
keep  him  until  his  licence  is  restored. 

Aside  from   horse-racinj^,   upon  which   betting   is 
indulged   by  all   sorts,   each  class  seems  to  liave  a 
recogtiised  feature  of  chance  from  which  others  are 
excluded,    not  by   arbitrary   rule,   but   l)y  a  sort  of 
"  common    consent "    arranoemeiit.        The    miniui: 
region   has  its  sjjorts  ;    the  timber  regions  and  the 
city  and  villages.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a   single   class   along   the   various  grades   of   society 
unrepresented    in    a    wild    rush    of   greed    for   gain  : 
something  for  nothing.    Every  once  in  a  while  there 
is  a  pious  outbreak  by  the  Press  against  the  national 
evil,   but  it  is  through  this  same  medium  that  the 
gambling  jniblic  is  kept  in  touch  with  the  turf.    From 
It  comes  the  first  news  of  results  so  eagerly  awaited 
by  the  gambling-mad  crowds.     The  Pulpit  joins  in 
a  periodical  note  of  danger,  which,  like  the  beating 
of  a  mighty  drum  or  tlie  blowing  of  a  furious  blast" 
leaves   but  an  echo.      This  dies   with   the  midnight 
watches,   without  gathering  the  force  of  action,  and 
Press  and  Pulpit  lapse  into  an  after-storm  calm,  and 
luxuriate  in  the  atmosphere  of  duty  well  done  :    in 
an    alarm    weM     sounded.      13ut    tin     evil    spreads- 
thrusts  its  roots  down  and  down,  growing  firmer  in 
grip  and  stronger  in   grasp  upon    national  life  each 
year. 

On  the  goldfields,  esiieeiallv  in  Western   Vi'-btrHli- 
where   everything    is   gamble,"  gamble,    gamble,    tlu' 
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( liici'  source  of  cliancc,  aside  from  the  \)'ig  races  luld 
aiimuillv.  is  wliippct  raciiiy.  DoLrs  of  tliis  small  brtrd 
:,i,  lr;iiiKil  to  tlif  course,  and  arc  in  sm  .  demand 
Hull  the  i)ricc  has  increased  ')()  per  cent,  in  a  very 
f,  w  \rars.  Men  arc  cm[)loycd,  and  fjivc  their  entire 
liiiK  to  the  training:  of  the  animals.  The  do},'s  arc 
n-,  canluliy  bred  and  rc-ared  as  arc  the  best  racc- 
linisrs.  The  races  takt'  ])lacc  every  wi'ck.  and  are 
;itt<iiiU(l  cliiefly  by  workinif  people.  Entire  families 
.ittiiul.  Women  Ikcoi^ic  so  excited  that  they  arc 
ii.idly  responsible  for  their  sayinj^s  and  doings. 
TIk  V  are  quite  beside  themselves  in  wild  demonstra- 
tions in  uhich  the  youn^fsters  join  with  shout  ..ad 
y.  11.  until  an  attempt  at  speech  on  the  part  of  an 
o'llnnl  is  impossible.  It  is  a  perfect  tumult,  up- 
rn;ir,  .  IktUam  turned  loose  from  start  to  finish. 
(Mtin  the  week's  wage  is  staked  and  lost  to  the  last 
liirii  penee. 

Tlie  real  distress  caused  by  excessive  indul«,'cncc 
ill  this  favourite  s|)ort  has  kept  whole  families  in 
li()V(rty  and  want  year  in  and  year  out. 

In  speakin;,'  to  a  whippet  owner  as  to  the  possi- 
liilities  of  dishonesty  in  these  races,  he  described  the 
nuiniur  in  whi(  h  dogs  were  "  doped."  Frequently  a 
t\<yj.  i  oiven  an  effective  but  harmless  dose  to  pre- 
vail hiiu  winu'  ij:  the  race,  just  as  jockeys  are  bribed 
to  hold  back  tiieir  horses  in  the  interests  of  the  book- 
iiiaker.  This,  like  horse-racin}.%  is  not  even  clean, 
fair  iiamblinji. 

Lariie  sums  of  money  chang(>  hands  in  betting 
on  the  llight  of  pigeons.    Thousands  of  these  birds  are 

l,,,  ,!   frsr  til."  {•l-"ir><'e'i  '^tsiker!   i^v.  tlifiv  fli'i'h.t.     TlleV  arc 

liatrhed   in  a  certain   locality,  and   when  full  grown 
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are  earned  to  given  points  of  greater  or  less  disianoc 
mm  home,  liberated,   and  the  money  is  gained  or 

lost  on  the  speed  of  their  return  to  the  places  from 

whieh  they  were  taken. 

Often  whole  Sundays  are  spent  making  the  lona 
journey,  with  no  other  objeet  than  gain.  There  is  no 
sport  about  it;  no  opportunity  of  being  amused 
wh.le  the  return  is  made.  It  has  a  money  basis  pure 
and  sunple.  There  is,  of  course,  a  peet.liar  interest 
at  ached  to  the  bu-d  itself.  No  matter  whether  it  is 
taken  cast,  west,  north  or  south,  the  moment  free- 
dom IS  secured  away  it  goes,  with  face  set  toward 
liome. 

The  l)irds  are  sold  by  breeders  for  half  a  crown  a 
pair,  and  a  comfortable  living  can  always  be  made 
by  supplymg  the  demand. 

In  Western  .Vustrali.  the  business  men  put  them- 
se  ves  on  record  in  regard  to  the  gambling  evil.  The 
followmg  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  at  a 
nieetmg  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Perth  : 

"  Owing  to  the  spread  of  gnn.l.ling  h,  the  State,  this 
Chamber  urges   upon   the   Gover.uueut    the   neeessiti-   for 
ei.foremg    tl,e    gan.bling   laws,    iu    order    to    suppress    it- 
Ga.nblmg,   .t   was   stated,   was   carried   on    to    an    extent 
m    Kalgoorhe    paraitele.l    i„    no    other   part    of    Australia. 
^^o,Hen  were  the  worst  ga.nblers,  and   the  money  which 
the  nm.ers  gave  their  wives  to  pay  the  storekeepers'  bills 
was    often    squandered    in    whippet    racing.       Warehouse 
nianagers  stated   that   .lishones.y  of  a   parly   of  youthful 
en.ployees  had  been  traced    to  unregistered  racing,  which 
with  registered  racing,  it  was  urged,  should  be  restricted 
A   deiuitation    from    ilio   ri.....,i.,>..   ,..-.„    .... 
before  the  aetuig  Prenuer. ""'    "''^'^   "''^   ""   ""'^^'^ 
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'The  Commissioner  of  Police  (.Mr.  Hare)  when  inler- 
v;eued.  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
l^alfjoorlie  Council,  iirf,'ing  the  suppression  of  l,eltii,«  *  Per- 
vmaliy,'  he  said,  '  I  have,  ever  since  I  became  Conunis- 
>umvv,  been  in  favour  of  the  suppression  of  l.ookmaking 
at  race  meetings  and  sports  gatherings.  The  hnvs  permit 
-1  Ih.s  Lung  done,  but  for  many  yems  past  it  has  i,een 
allowed  to  continue.  Racing  clubs  woul.l  not,  in  n.y 
"l'i>uon,  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree  if  bookmaking  uere 
I'oh.bUed,  because  the  tutidisator  gives  ample  facilities 
'"'■  -iMv  speculation  which  racegoers  desire  to  indulge  in  " 
I 

Willie  this  was  beinnr  done  by  the  responsible 
portion  of  the  community,  the  Government  extended 
every  possible  faeihty  to  indiil^re  in  tiie  viee  in  the 
distnet  where  this  vote  was  the  chief  factor  in 
pliicnif,'  Labour  members  in  power. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  guardians  of  morals  urrjcd  a 
State  Lottery  as  a  productive  resource  m  State  revenue. 

The  chief  function  of  government  is  to  protect 
the   weak   against   the   strong.       Every    member   of 
'Very    i)arliament    should    be    as    interested    in    the 
moral  welfare  of  a  comnmnity  as  it  is  in  the  material 
progress.   To  see  a  vice  which  has  reached  the  ma^ni- 
tiule  of    a  national  curse  flourish  at  noonday,   pro- 
duemg  only  evil  effects  wherever  it  lifts  its  'brazen 
head,   and  then  proceed  to  entrench  it   behind   the 
mighty  fortifications  of  legislation,   brands  a  set  of 
law-makers  as  unworthy  guardians  of  the  mterests 
of  the  home  and  the  young. 

An   Australian   crowd   is   generally  good-natured 
and  courteous.    To  watch  the  peonh.  rnilp.t  ...wi  ....... 

t lumselves  together  is  an  experience  of  great  interest^ 
Ihey  gravitate  toward  a  collection  oi  their  fellows 
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.'1^  ii.ituijilly  ns  \va\(s  come  to  tlic  shore  .'ind  recede. 
The  ohjcct  of  attraetioii  matters  little.  It  may  !>(■  a 
wi'll-kiiowii  missioitcr,  or  the  laiidini,'  of  a  pri/.c 
li.ulitir.  WIkh  Joliiisoii,  the  ncLiro  pugilist,  visili.l 
Australia,  the  section  of  the  community  which  vi(\v 
his  brutality  as  a  "  scientific  expression  of  liiL'h-cla^N 
art  lloeked  in  tins  of  thousands  to  welcome  him. 
The  crush  was  so  oreat  as  they  bore  down  upon 
liiiii  in  a  mad  attemjit  to  toucli  the  hem  of  his  coat- 
tails,  that  at  times  life  and  limb  siinied  in  danjit  r. 
Tile  police  du^  him  out  from  the  motley  mass,  and 
Liter  he  was  wined  and  dined  to  the  limit  of  h^ 
capacity. 

These  wild  scenes  of  unbridled  enjoymi  nt  rt  pi  ;it 
tlu'mselv(s  on  every  possibli'  occasion  that  aives 
scope  to  a  real  ;;nd  genuine  outburst.  The  cominL' 
of  a  .stran-fir.  the  goinf(  of  a  well-known  personality, 
the  celel)ration  of  a  national  dav,  a  football  irame, 
rowmjLj,  boatiii<f.  anythiu!,'  whatever,  inspires  action. 
Girls  and  boys,  women  and  nun.  all  takt'  a  hand  (ir 
voice  in  anythin;^-  that  leads  to  a  crowd,  or  offers 
an  excuse  for  a  lustv  veil. 
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"  I'.i:l   a   l<,npl,'   ,',t   ill   till'   lap  (,/  ctisr. 
And  Inulr.   hr   it  ,///   /„   „//. 

Urriils  till-  riinkir-innrni  n/  ,,  l,li  ilisniac 

Tin-  ijmn  (>l  a  Xalmirs  full." 

KrNNLTii   Mackw. 
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Tm;  ••-Wvcr-NVvrr""  is  tla-  Soul  of  Australia.     Tins 
I-  uluiv  failure  kills,  or  success  is  writ  l:ir;:c  ;  where 
w.ak   women   are   made   stroiij,',    and   eoura<,'e   finds 
I'l'lii  in  a  sin^de  day  of  strui/jrle  ;   wl.ere  Hope  chases 
111''  sliadows  of  Despair  tluit  lower  and   often   settle 
'ijH.ii  tlie  heavy  <,n-ind  of  daily  toil.     So  hard  is  the 
-^tin-.^ie  tiiat  only  a  woman's  heart  may  cry  it  out. 
lln-  soul  would  shrivel  if  her  faith  failed.    The  blow- 
in-  ^an(ls  of  the  "  Never-Xcver  "  have  made  women 
I'l^ive  to  endure.     The  swcepuia  fires  which  threaten 
i""P"ty    and    life    have    armed    them    with    almost 
Mip.riiuman   strennth.      The   howlin^r   winds,    wliieh 
n.ar   al^out    the    house,    hannnering    and    heating'    at 
'l'»'»''  and  window  until  no  spoken  word  wilhin"can 
'»'   '"  ard.  hrinjr  no  terror  to  her  heart  which  is  stayed 
"!'  Hiin  ■•  Who  calmed  the  waves  on  Galilee."    Soul 
meets  soul  in   the  battle— a  battle  in  which  women 
would  uo  to  tlie  wall   diil   not  the  hand   of    Nature 
restore  a  balance  at  her  very  feet   in  those  kindly 
\uiees    which    compel    a    forgetfulness    of    woe-swept 
^'  u-es.    Morning  always  comes  after  a  niyht  of  storm. 
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III-    pair  (l.Mwi,  M.ius  fo  stntcli  out  iunis  .,f  \\^h\. 
"Il<niii,'    a    (•()ini.,t.satin^r    ,  Mihraoc   of   friadiuss    tluit 
'•''".sIms    all    ^r|,„„„.        T.i,     tlKM.sai.,1     saiul-IUnvcrv 
•Inpp.n-    ^Mtl,    th,     j.wdh.l    ^Mory   of    (Kw.lrops.    l,ft 
'"'"'^   '"    iiioiiiin^r   salntafiou.      Miles  of   V(  How 


••""'  i"Mk  and  pnrplr  lovcii.wss.  horn  not  to  dro.,,, 
'*"  •""'""■  l^'I'l-'^  in  iv.Mot.-  cities,  shed  their  beuutv 
^\li-.e  lamt  h.arfs  may  l)e  renewed  by  this  near 
touch   of  III,-   Divine, 

Afhr   havin^r    hv.,!    i„    fifiy-two  romniunitics  of 
tiK-  world.  n..th.Mfr  h..is  awakcn.d  within  mc  so  niiul. 
"il'Hs.-  adn.M-ation  as  the  hravery  of  these  pione.  r. 
I'l  a  "( w  ,.ounhy  who  have  hccn,  and  are  still,  fashion- 
m^r  n  hi-hcr  destiny  for  n.ilh.M.s  of  the  human  race 
1     inost    rcvenntly    say,   '"All    hail  !  "-and    gladlv 
yiHd   the   unfadiua   pahu   of  a   dauntless  courage,  a 
<i'tern.uu-d     purpose,    ami    an    almost    superhuman 
"<I"(V<MH  nt    to  these  heroic  spirits.     No  words  can 
express   the    part   women    have   taken   in   the  settk- 
"KUt    of    Australia.      They    should    liavc    place    in 
tin;   new    Hall    of    Fame.      Their   names   should    he     j 
written  large  m  the  history  of  their  countrv.     Tluv     ' 
never  will  be    //  is  not  the  custom.    There  iJ  no  kind 
ol  toil  to  which  man  has  put  his  hand,  but  woman     ^ 
li.ts   bravely   and    heroically   tak(  n    her    share,   bear- 
ing   and     rearing    children,    as    well    as    performincr 
"iilimitcd    and    imnamed    drudgery.        They    have 
'•  subdued"   the  laml,   dug  wells,   fdlcd   and 'burned 
tiers,   ,,i,t   „p  ,,^„^^.^^  ^^,^^j^,^^  fowl-runs   and   fences. 
<  riven  six-horse  teams,  ploughed,  and,  in  fact,  have 
stoppec    only  where  demand  ceased  or  strength  failed. 
>>ith  the  inborn  desin-  tn  Af^  -.,-,...,.+i.:.,^  _..  ;i-i. 
they  have  developed  small  products,   by  tlie  sale  of 
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whidi  they  have  clothed  and  educated  the  children, 
In  ijiu  ntly  taking  their  produce  fifty  miles  to  market, 
111',  uhole  stretch  of  the  weary  way  being  a  track- 
Kss  talc  of  mother-love,  which  truly  "  endureth  all 
thiiiLis.'  Women  have  burnt,  beaten  and  hanunered 
thrir  imprint  upon  this  country  in  a  manner  that 
nily  Kt.rnity  will  reveal.  While  men  cleared  the 
!)!i~h,  women  wrought  to  the  extreme  of  tht-ir 
^tiiiii:th. 

I  know  one  woman  whose  whole  family  was  born 
so  n  iiiote  from  a  doctor  that  all  seven  of  her  children 
liui  tu  take  the  chance  of  living  or  dying,  to  say 
iiuihmg  of  the  risk  of  the  motlier.  This  was  a  common 
--t.itc  of  affairs.  No  doctors,  nurses,  hospitals  or 
iii'dical  service  within  a  hundred  miles, 

'rhc  (iovernments  have  tried  to  recognise  the 
fact  I  hat  this  is  one  feature  of  home  life  in  the  newer 
p!  iccs  which  demands  attention  ;  but  as  yet  the 
o!ily  step  taken  is  to  contribute  a  ctrtain  amount 
yearly  to  the  income  of  medical  men  who  will  go 
"iit  as  far  as  possible.  This,  however,  leaves  luany 
settlers  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles 
away   from    medical    service. 

Lady  Dudley  fornmlated  a  seheme  of  district 
nursing  for  the  backbloeks,  but  it  fell  through  for 
lack  of  financial  support,  and  no  special  movement 
is  now  organised  to  meet  the  situation. 

Kvcii  at  the  present  moment  a  most  shameful 
;:iid  cruel  condition  surrounds  hundreds  of  mothers 
ill  the  backbloeks. 

Abraham  Lincoln  declared  the  greatest  national 
asbct  to  be  mothers.  Sojneone  in  Australia,  by  a 
j:!uec>i  of  Caicuiutioa  ail   un'kiiown   to  the  nund  of 
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womankind,  has  cstimutrd  the  ad'  cnt  of  a  cliild  as 
a  national  asset  to  the  value  of  so,ne  i2i'2.  It  looks 
eold-blooded  to  set  down  tliese  three  small— very 
small— fiLnu-es  as  the  material  value  of  child-life  to 
a  State,  hut  sueh  is  the  spirit  of  the  aj?e.  It  may  he 
I)ossible  that  there  is  a  ta!)le  of  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion whereby  the  value  of  a  ehild  to  a  State  can  Ik- 
worked  (iut  to  a  fraction,  but  there  has  never  yit 
been  discovered  a  nuiltiplication  process  that  coiild 
compute  and  ])ut  down  in  figures,  of  whatsoever 
leni,dh.  the  value  to  the  State  of  the  "mothers  of 
men."' 

It  i>  the  ri-ht  of  all  prospective  mothers  to 
demand  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  The  CInnrli. 
the  State,  and  Society  owe  it  to  them.  The  criterion 
of  I  he  heinhts  to  which  a  civilisation  has  risen  is  tlu 
provision  made  to  Oridoe  mothers  over  the  extreiiu 
ixpcrience  of  th(>ir  lives,  and  provide  service  and 
comfort  that  will  preserve  to  the  home  and  Stat* 
iiie  mother-care  for  children,  and  protect  women 
from  the  needless  waste  of  lif,  without  which  child, 
home,   and   State  all   suffer. 

In  the  city  or  town  tlicre  is  remarkable  readiness 
'o  '-lend  a  helpinir  hand."  A  hard-workin^r  woman 
considers  it  not  only  lur  duty,  but  a  real  privilege, 
to  tlo  anythin^r  in  her  power  for  a  neijrhbour-s  iu's- 
l>an.l  or  children  when  the  wife  and  mother  b 
ii.capacitati'tl  for  domestic  duties.  Amon^'  the  few 
charms  of  life  in  the  poor  districts  is  the  rcallv 
Christlike  spirit  of  the  charity  and  service  rendered 
>o  freely  to  their  fellow-cieatures  in  distress.  Yes, 
m  any  town  or  city  the  children,  home  and  husband 
Vt'ill   l)e  looked  after  in  s!',>h  o-— e- 
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Hilt  wlKit  about  the  luothcr  out  iu  tlic  buck- 
l'^H•k^  '.■'  .Many  woniL'ii  arc  so  far  awav  that,  wcir 
I  I'lhtic^  to  reach  a  city  hos  lal  avaihihle.  it  wonUl 
-III!  he  (juite  out  of  the  (nustiou  to  leave  home. 
What  wouM  beeoiiie  of  the  ehihlreii  while  the  mother 
\v;is  auay  ?  Perhaps  the  nearest  farm  is  ten  mih's 
'li^liiit.  Tiic  folk  there,  too,  are  short  of  help. 
.tii'l  couul  not  leave  home,  and  the  possiljijity  of 
li'iiiMiiu'  more  ehiklrcn  is  entirely  out  of  the  tpiestion. 
Tile    plain   truth   is  :    the    mother    caimot    leave    her 

What  about  those  mothers  a  hundred  miles  off 
the  railway,  whieh  means  the  same  distanei'  from 
tin  ii>  arest  doctor  ?  I  know  a  tloctor  who  was  wired 
[. w  t'l  i^o  to  a  mother  in  the  very  extreme  of  suffer- 
in-  a  ease  of  urgent  need  for  the  best  medical 
skill.  lie  coolly  replied  :  '"  I  will  come  h)r  a  guarantee 
ni  tAiiity  pounds  "—anil  this,  too,  to  a  fanuly  tliat 
lii'l  Vdi\\\'  seen  a  coin  of  anv  kind,  beinj?  entirelv 
<!'  |n  luh-nt  upon  the  usages  of  the  "  stoi-es  ""  sysUni, 
which  keeps  scores  of  farmers  in  the  "^rind  of  al)ject 
i"'\-rty.  1  have  also  known  a  luu-se  wiio  refused 
t'>  'J.O  to  a  similar  case  unless  Si'6  lOs.  a  week  was 
pi'dued.  These  cases,  which  I  positively  know  to 
1)1'  tiiH',  are  the  exceptions  for  which  we  blush  over 
■  nuui"s  inhumanity  to  man." 

After  seeinfT  nmch  of  the  needs  of  life  in  all  the 
"States,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  district  nursing 
in  the  bush  will  never  meet  the  cruel,  cruel  needs 
until  maternity  nursing  is  taken  up  by  the  Churches 
as  a  home  missionary  agency.  What  ordinary  pro- 
fessional nurse  is  going  to  sacrifice  her  usual  com- 
i'irts  itiid  isolate  herseli   from  tiie  life  to  which  she 
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has  hron  accustomed  by  uoiw^  to  the  bush,  ^vhcn 
she  can  do  just  as  well,  in  a  business  wav,  in  tlv 
(•••nln  ,  of  lilV  and  activity  ?  \o,  a  nurse,"  to  me, 
the  rciuircmenls  of  bush  life.  nin>t  first  of  all  be  wc 
traim,!.  and  n-xt.  she  nuist  be  liUrd.  !o  running 
over,  with  the  missionary  spirit;  that  spirit  of  eon'^ 
secration  of  service  to  God  and  her  fellow-crcaturc 
that  wdl  endure  '^  all  thinps  -  ;  tlie  sort  of  inspira- 
tion that  has  sent  men  and  wom.n  to  China  and 
the  ends  of  the  earth  as  medical  and  maternity 
missionaries,  specially  trained  to  meet  the  needs  o'f 
those  lands. 

The   Churches    consider    it    worth    while    to   send 
maternity  nurses  to  foreion  fields,   to  women  whose 
l)hysical    and    spiritual    needs    in    no    sense    measure 
up    to    the   wicked    neglect    of   women   of   their   o\vn 
tonuue,    trilic,    and    race,    who    know    as    little   of  a 
hioher    lif<-   as    the    merest    })a,oans    the    world    over. 
There   arc   conditions   in   the   far   backblocks   before 
wJiich   paganism    pales   and   fades  away.      There  arc 
women  in  Australia,  white  women,  and  children,  too 
who  at  the  present  moment  are  heh)ing  to  develop 
the    national    resources    of    that    new    (and— women 
who   are   an   asset   to   this   country,   and   should   be 
made  the  same  for  the  life  to  come,  who  have  equal 
claims  on  the  Church  with  the  pagan  mother.     The 
glamour   of   distance  and  a  false  idea  of  the  virtue 
of   self-sacrifice   have  cast   a   spell    of    enchantment 
that  allures  many  to  far  iieJds  by  no  means  so  needy 
as  this  homeland.     In  every  non-CIiristian  country 
of  the  world  there  is  medical  service,  such  as  it  is, 
in  the  most  remote  regions— and  as  for  paganism, 
.^  . .  .....   .r.Ltj^tti}    tu  cjccK  it  abroaa. 
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One  by  no  incnns  discounts  llic  nerd  of  f(>rti;.'n 
I  mil-,  or  the  duly  of  Clirisltiidoni  to  th;>sc  ptojili  s  ; 
liiit  111  the  fnc'f  of  such  dire  necessity  for  lulp,  ulicn 
the  (TV  of   llu'  niotlur  rises  from  every  section  of 
this  nrcat   land,    one  lon<,'s    to   weave   the   fabric   of 
i.MiKince  and  seutiineut  about  the  ''  Never,  Never," 
:ind  clotiie  it  with  the  fascination  of  wearing  pa^'an 
ilolhes,   Uving   in   native  style,    and   spendinj:   years 
in  the  study  of  a  foreign  tongue,  of  which  little  use 
i.  made  wlien  learned.     The  Church  has  a  duty  it 
liK   mver  earried   out   to   the   people  who  languish 
in    spiritual    darkness    and    suffer    physical    agony 
iii.K  scribable.      Tills   could   be   met   by   the   Church 
lisiiig  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  begin  1)y  making 
laaUruity  nursing  one  of  the  first  agencies  of  home 
iiii-si(Miary   work.       There    are   no   end   of   ways   in 
which    the    message    of    the    Christ-love    could    be 
liiuught  to  the  people.    The  sweetness  of  the  Christ- 
lilc  lived  out  in  these  hom^s  by  a  skilled  and  con- 
secrated woman  would  be  a  i)crpetual   benediction. 
I  am  confident  if  the  Churches  had  full  knowledge 
of  the  situation,   each  would  undertake  to  at  least 
lielp  to  meet  the  dire  needs  of  the  home  fiild. 

And  yet  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  !  The 
pitial)lc  and  heartrending  condition  of  the  women 
l)urnt  its  way  into  my  very  soul  and  fired  me  witii 
a  determination  to  do  something  on  their  behalf. 
I  went  before  the  Council  of  Churches  and  plainly 
stated  what  I  had  seen.  I  offered  to  undertake  to 
form  a  band  of  Young  People  Crusaders  to  raise 
money  for  such  a  work  :    that  is,  making  maternity 

i:'-Li -iii^      it      iccif^ll;      *w*l      liVili-      i;ir  .'>f  -"f  •  J-        »-  » 

Council  took  the  mutter  under  consideration.     The 
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proposition  nicivly  died  a  natural  d.  ath.  and  Ma. 
not  so  nmcl.  as  driven  a  Christian  Inn-ial.  A  Icadin^ 
muustcr  of  the  Council,  in  sj)cakin<r  of  the  iuatt« 
hilc  r.  said  :  "  If  anyone  would  place  in  the  Council'- 
hands  ,i:2,()()0  a  year,  to  carry  on  such  a  work,  th- 
basis  of  distribution  of  the  fund  anionir  the  diffcron> 
deiionunations  would  wreck  the  Council."  Why 
Well,  because  the  stru-rle  for  grab  would  swan,; 
tlie  enterprise. 

The  old   settlers,   those  who  survive  to   tell   thr 

tale,  are  scamcl  and  lined  with  the  scars  of  warfare 

Ihc   stru;.rgU.   f„,   them    is   over.      They   learned  tr 

wrest  from  the  soil  the  best  it  could  give,  and  ar 

now  surrounded  l.y  all  manner  of  modern  comfort. 

Some  have  gone  to  live  in  the  adjacent  cities,  hut 

the  majority  of  those  who  fought  the  battle  prefrr 

to  live  amid   the  scenes  of  victory.      Indeed,   maiiv 

could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  bush.     Things  of 

no  value  and,  to  the  average  mind,    positively "liglv 

possess,    for  them,    a   rare   fascination.      A   scrubly 

old  tree  becomes  a  monument  of  strength.    The  very 

sand-].lains,  which  have  never  produced  a  fartlun^'\ 

value,  speak  with   ten   thousand   voices.     There   ar, 

no    desolate    places.       Everything    has    received   a 

baptism   of   tongues-of   soul   language.      Men    and 

women  understand  it  together. 

Kach  stroke  has  helped  to  weld  their  lives  into 
a  unity  of  spirit  that  is  beautiful  bevond  all  descrip- 
tion. This  going  down-hill  hand  in  hand  after  the 
hard  march  to  the  top  is  as  pathetic  a  feature  of 
out-back  life  as  it  is  beautiful. 

During  an  inland  trip  I  was  tlie  ouest  of  a  cou*)'" 
who  had  been  comrades  for  forty  years.    They  were 
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(.,,i,ir..rt:il)lo.     A  diuight' T  to..k  cluirj^c  of  the  house, 
„■    Ix.vs    '-looked    after    tilings."      My    visit 
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1  to  lie  when  the  fruit  tnt>  were  it.  blossom. 
\.    t!ie    day    waned,    and    tlu    sun    east    lengthened 
!,  uImws.  we  went  to  the  orehard  to  enjoy  the  wealth 
,,f  ilnweis  with  their  promise  of  abundant  fruit.     We 
-.,1   upon  an  old  log   under  a  tree.     The  good   wife 
tlinw  her  sun-bonnet  baek  from  a  strong  and  intel- 
Ihient  face,   so  that  it   hung  by  the  strings  around 
hir  neck.    The  farmer  was  silent.    He  was  a  man  of 
f,  w  words.     Over  the  ground  stretched  a  carpet  of 
fallen  petals  ;    the  setting  sun  was  playing  hide-and- 
Mrk  through  the  boughs,   and  the  old  eoui)'e  were 
JM^t  in  retrospect,  recalling  the  age  of  tiie  trees,  the 
time    of     planting— one     before    Bertha     was     born, 
luinther  after  Henry  died:    "Ah,  Henry!     had  he 
livid,  he  would  have  made   his  mark— such  a  In-ight 
buv.'     It  is  always  so. 

Time  passed.   The  sun  hid  itself  away,  the  sliadows 
gathered  and  the  night  was  at  hand. 

"  Come,  Mother,"  said  the  good  man,  and  his 
voice  was  low  and  tender  ;  "  we  must  go."  Suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  rose,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  faded  face,  for  "Mother"  did  not  move. 
Then,  grasping  an  overhanging  bough,  he  gently 
shook  the  branch  until  the  white  petals  fell  softly 
ujon  her  head  and  shoulders,  into  her  lap,  and 
among  her  faded  locks.  When  the  shower  ceased, 
he  nmrmured  rather  than  spoke  :  "  I"m  crowning 
vou  Queen  of  the  May,  Mother  ;   Queen  of  the  May." 

We  rose,  and  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 
She  leaned  hard  upon  liis  arm.  When  near  the 
stt  us  lie  turned,  took  one  look   iu  the  direction  of 
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lla-    oichar.l,    u.i.l    sui.l  :  -  Vis,    Motlur,    ifs    f„rtv 
years  !  " 

He  (lisappcand  into  the  liousc,  and  "Motlur" 
;"..|  1  .at  on  tlu'  veranda.  She  seenud  in  a  chatty 
uuuh\.  Witii  panbnahle  pri(h?.  the  success  of  lh(  i'r 
'IT.Mls  was  nlated;  tiieii,  retravcllmjr  the  journ.  v 
of  hie  with  '•  Dad,"  slu'  said  : 

■'  I'orty  years  is  a  long  time.  He  has  never  been 
uway  from  me  but  one  iiiglit.  At  tlie  close  of  each 
day  he  has  always  said:  'Sarah,  I  love  you  more 
to-day  than   1  did   yesterday.'  " 

There  was  a  husky  sound  in  her  voice,  and  mois- 
ture in  the  eye  as  she  said  :  "  Vou  sec,  it  has  made 
the  luavy  places  so  much  easier,  and  the  crook(d 
ones  are  now  strai^dit."  There  was  somelhin^r  uboiit 
It  that  ^r„t  into  my  soul.  It  abides  with  me.  It  wa, 
.•I  Khmpse  that  made  me  feel,  though  usages  change, 
new  customs  spring  up  and  are  adopted,  home' 
surroundmgs  alter,  but  the  sweet  home-spirit  abides 
m   all   rural   Australia. 

The  home-seekers  from  other  ports  must  forge 
tluir  way  to  the  same  sort  of  country  to  which  the 
earlier  pioneers  set  their  faces.  Everything  is  .,till 
pioneer.  The  backblocks  are  little  nearer  than  they 
were  m  the  old  days.  They  are  just  as  hard  to  clear  ; 
the  ea.th  is  quite  as  unyielding  to  all  save  the  toiler 
who  compels  it  to  put  forth.  The  work  will  be 
equally  hard  for  women,  and  the  same  fight  wliich 
built  character,  stimulated  hope,  increased  faith, 
wearied  llesh,  discouraged  hearts,  dampened  ardour 
will— must— be  endured  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come. 

To  settle  on  the  land  in  Australia  means  something 
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—in  every  respect,  Bui,  for  all  that,  it  is  a  i)lacc 
\\  hrrc  ^vonian  "  has  come  into  her  kinrrclom,"  Eve's 
[•aradisc  re-discovered.  Woman's  inheritance  here 
uas  ri-htly  set  forth  by  a  recent  visitor,  who  said  : 
'•  The  land  is  hers  by  right  of  conquest  of  the  soil. 
A  land  of  barley  and  wheat,  vine,  fig-tree,  and 
pomegranate,  a  land  of  oil  olives  and  honey  :  a 
land  wherein  bread  shall  be  eaten  ivUhoni  scarceness: 
wlure  they  shall  lack  no  good  thing." 
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CHAPTER    VII 

GLIMPSES    OF    HOME    LIFE    ,X    AUSTRALIA 

io  stir  the  great  and  good  in  evenj  heurV 

Kenneth  Mackay. 
In-  onler   to    know  r,„ytlm,g  about  Lome  life  it  i, 
necessary  to  go  ,vl,ere  it  is  lived  and  become  m 

o-)iiori..niti.,„  .  i.uiiin,   i  have  made 

,po  tun.t.cs  to  eon.e  ,nlo  close  contact  w.th  life  i„ 

it;  ,:"V;  ,'"1  """'™'^  "■"'■"  «™W  bring 
nit  !■<  tiK  nearest  l„ucl,  ,v,tl,  „co,,le  of  every  class 

be  e,";, :;:""."'  "■"-">••  '-t  because  i?i  'mv 
The  griatcst  amount  of  fTcnenl  inf^rr.  +■ 

In  Older  to  see  n.id  talk  with  the  „,cn  foil.-    ,       i 

this  t ;  ei^;  t;;j!;t  ''X  "'r'"^  "^^— - 

,.1 „..   4  ,       "^  ^"^-''^   ^^'^h   such   widely   differmit 
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Tlicre  was  no  difllculty  in  engaging  men  in  con- 
.  veisation  eonccrning  tiie  chief  industry  of  a  given 
f  locality.  Tlie  larg(  st  interest  of  men  centres  around 
thtir  daily  occuj)ation.  The  detail  of  the  business, 
it.  value  to  the  country,  the  limited  outlook  under 
which  it  was  started,  and  tiic  character  of  the  sons 
who  developed  it,  were  subjects  upon  which  men 
talked  freely  and  women,  too,  frequently  expressed 
their  opinions.  Tlie  conditions  of  tlic  working-man, 
wages,  cost  of  living,  and  everything  bearing  on 
affau-s  and  events,  was  sooner  or  later  touched  upon 
in  the  course  of  tliese  conversations.  It  was  a 
line  experience— this  feeling  the  heart-throbs  of  tlie 
.  masses,  gathering  their  ideas,  ideals,  aspirations,  and 
li.iIKs.  as  well  as  their  material  outlook.  Yes,  the 
hnuie  is  the  place  to  get  near  to  the  jieoplc.  The 
degree  of  nearness,  in  more  or  less  isolated  places, 
is  a  surprise  to  the  average  person.  But,  knowing 
th(  power  of  a  sympathetic  intr-cst,  one  is  able  to 
get  very  close  to  human  hearts  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time. 

I  carried  out  these  methods  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  several  of  tlie  States.  This  experience, 
.ulded  to  observations  in  the  lumdreds  of  homes 
where  I  have  been  a  guest,  lead  me  to  sum  up  some 
features  of  home  and  family  life  in  Australia,  based 
•  .11  abundant  oj)portunity  for  study  at  close  range. 

Tlie  outstanding  feature  of  home  life,  I  should 
iay,  i^  a  clannishness  in  the  family  wlu'eh  is  hardly 
equalled  among  the  Scotch.  The"  individual  is  not 
the  unit.      The   family  is  the  unit.      Each   member 

-'- ■  •■'    ^''<-^u«evi  in  every  action,    wnellur  iL  is 

one  of  duty  or  pleasure.      Thought   for  the  others 
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obtains  in  every  relation  of  life.  It  is  evinced  in  tlie 
sweet  touehes  of  small  but  speaking  daily  acts,  as 
well  as  in  matters  of  more  serious  interest. 

The  frequent  mention  of  the  name  of  one  aM'ay 
at  school— the  genuine  deliyht  at  tiie  thought  of  a 
speedy  return,  the  numerous  preparations  for  a 
Meleomc  homecoming,  and  all  the  plans :  "  We'll 
do  this  or  that ;  we'll  go  here  or  there  when  he  or 
she  comes  home,"  is  a  beautiful  feature  of  home 
interests.     Yes,  the  family  is  the  unit. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  between 
certain  mendicrs  of  the  family,  as  a  whole,  they  make 
common  cause  in  all  generalities.  Fall  out  as  muci: 
as  they  may  among  themselves,  there  is  a  solid 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  each  other  at  the 
slightest  indieation  of  oulside  criticism. 

Each  family  becomes  a  clan,  as  it  were,  and  tiiey 
remain  so  to  the  end  ;  even  when  interests,  business', 
and  marriage  remove  them  to  distant  parts.  They 
rarely  marry  out  of  the  home.  The  family  tic  is 
not  often  broken,  and  death  only  makes  vacant  a 
chair  in  the  \mit  circle. 

In  many  countries  the  going  home  or  "running 
m "'  after  marriage  has  some  restraint.  It  is  no 
longer  ''  my  liome  '"  in  the  real  sense,  but  here  there 
seems  to  be  no  difference.  Often  when  the  young 
f(jlk  take  a  holiday  the  children  are  sent  in  swarms 
"  over  to  grandma's."  I  have  known  married  couples 
who  were  going  away  for  some  months  to  distribute 
a  family  of  five  -.mong  the  home-folk  or  married 
brothers  or  sisters,  there  to  be  looked  after  during 
their  absence.  This  is  not  at  all  unusual,  and  the 
deiiglit    wilh    which    the   whole    family    render   this 
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^  service  for  one  of  the  clan  is  most  refreshing  in  this 
^  HLM'  of  Selfishness. 

Ill  many  parts  of  the  world  parents  feel  as  the 
(Iiiliirrn  begin  to  grow  up  that  they  themselves 
1:  IV,,'  earned  the  right  to  indulge  in  pleasures  of  one 
Mil  (.r  another,  and  "the  children's  lime  will  come 
i  .1  r."  The  i)arent-view  here  is  very  different.  They 
iva.on  :  '"  The  children  are  in  the  process  of  educa- 
li.Mi.  and  tliis  or  that  will  be  of  greater  value  to  them 
iiuw  than  later.  We  had  better  plan  somchoiv  to  take 
Uuin.'  This  "somehow"  is  a  matter  of  intense 
iiiUrest,  for  it  is  a  further  evidence  of  the  unit  idra 
Ihut  works  itself  out  so  wonderfully. 

As  a  nation  is  made  up  of  the  family  unit,  national 

:  lift  is  largely  a  reflex  of  the  home  life  of  the  people. 

:  W'c   lliLrtforc   in     Australia   sec  the  logical  outcome 

'  (if  the  elan  spirit  of  the  home  evinced  in  a  spirit 

(.f    iiatioaalisiu    rarely    seen    in    new    countries.      If 

\i(t(.ria.    Western    Australia,    or    any   of    the   other 

SLiUs   sfiuls   a  team  to  play  against  a  foreign  one, 

liic  splendid  national  spirit  displayed  toward  the  home 

^  j)lay(rs,  the  keen  interest  taken,  and  the  eagerness 

awaiting  the  results,  the  loyal  and  patriotic  demon- 

stiiitions   of   national   pride  when   the   news  comes, 

■■  ihe  ^  ietorians  won,"  is  a  real  surprise  to  the  on- 

l  looker.      To    them    it    is    "the    Australians    won." 

I  Tiu  ir  individual  pride  over  the  victory  of  the  players 

^  from  any  State  gives  evidence  of  the  true  national 

;  spiilt   that   characterises   the  young   Australian.     If 

ihe  reverse  news  comes,  the  ready  excuses  for  defeat, 

tiie  points  of  disadvantage  from  which  "our  boys" 

suffered    are    blazed   abroad  in   a  manner  that  one 

1  eanaot  help  admiring,  although  the  excuse  may   be 
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pure  invention.  And  this  is  a  feature  which  will 
increase  as  time  passes.  It  finds  its  rise  in  tl\e  source 
from  which  all  true  national  life  flows— from  the 
bosom  of  the  family  unit  rtr  elan. 

Another  impressive  feature  of  home  life  is  the 
extreme  measure  of  {renins  for  and  love  of  music. 
Not  only  the  jjift  of  sontj,  but  devotion  to  instru- 
ment.al  music  ;  anything  that  can  produce  harmony  : 
stringed,  wind,  or  pijjc,  from  a  Jew's  hurp  to  the 
largest  organ  in  the  world. 

I  was  once  asked  to  go  far  off  the  lines  of  travel, 
and  give  a  few  lectures  in  a  wattle  camii,  where  the 
people  knew  little  of  the  outside  world.  A  bark 
hut  was  rigged  up  for  mc,  and  after  speaking  in  the 
evenings,  I  tucked  myself  away  in  a  hanmioek  in 
the  shanty  for  safety   from   "  creeping  things." 

Tlie  men  were  shy  over  the  presence  of  a  lady 
in  the  camp,  and  the  first  lecture  was  given  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  natural  denizens  of  the  remote 
fastness.  I  suggested  that  we  have  a  large  camp- 
fire  the  next  night,  and  I  would  give  a  musical 
evening.  My  genius  is  very  limited  along  musical 
lines,  but  I  once  excelled  in  picking  a  Jew's  liarp— 
an  instrument  found  in  almost  every  tent  in  tiiat 
cam]). 

One  may  smile  over  the  association  of  music 
with  this  ancient  device,  but  there  is  real  liarmony  in 
it,  and  skill  to  bring  it  out  is  of  no  mean  order.  The 
announcement  of  the  ''  musical  "  to  be  given  brought 
every  man  and  woman  to  the  camp-fire  the  foUowinu 
evening.  Some  of  Vac  more  shy  sat  with  their  baeks 
toward  me,  too  nervous  to  face  a  strange  lady. 
The  scheme  was  a  great  success.     That  Jew's  harj) 
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mounded  a  note  of  sympathetic  interest  which  found 
.1  Rndy  response  in  the  limited  assembly.  After 
the  music  and  an  address,  I  returned  to  my  primitive 
quarters  for  the  nif^ht.  There  was  a  stranfjencss 
al)Out  it  diflicult  to  overcome.  Sleep  was  impossible. 
I  could  almost  feel  the  deep  shadows  which  fell 
across  my  crude  abode.  As  I  listened  I  could  hear 
the  nif;ht  sounds  softened  by  distance.  Through  the 
cracks  of  the  roof,  away  beyond  tlic  swaying  branches, 
e.uno  the  flash  of  a  twinkling  star  or  a  stray  nioon- 
Ixain.  Tlic  lieavens  have  always  a  message  for 
those  who  know  the  voices  of  the  night. 

But  hark  !  late  as  it  was,  a  passing  breeze  brought 
;i  M>h  and  mellow  sound  from  the  abode  of  some 
w  (  ary  toiler.  An  echo  issued  from  some  home,  and  the 
;iir  vii)ratcd  and  thrilled  with  a  sense  of  joyous  sound. 
Only  a  Jew's  harp  !    Longfellow's  line  i  came  to  mind, 

"  I  sang  a  song  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  the  earth,  I  knew  not  where  : 
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"  Long  years  after,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  my  song  in  the  heart  of  a  friend." 

This  same  touch  is  found  in  most  homes.  Somc- 
liiiu's  it  is  a  mouth-organ,  accordion,  or  flute,  and 
may  be  followed  all  along  the  list  of  instruments,  the 
I'iaiio  having  deserved  popularity. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  all  Australians 

•  ■ithcr  play  or  sing  well,  but  it  means  that  music  is 

I  in  them,  and  when  it  ripj)lcs  into  sound  from  the 

]  liuger-ends,  or  gushes  from  the  lips  in  merry  song, 

ii  oiiiKs  :nto  tlie  soul  as  one  of  the  rehninif  feuLures 

of  home  life,  which  never  fails  to  leave  an  impress. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

MEN-    IN  AUSTRALIA   AS   IIUSDANDS  AND   FATHERS 

"  Tills  life  is  but  a  chapter  in  a  slcnj, 
A  minor  pluise  in  an  omniscient  plan, 
A  fleeting  prelude  to  the  cliangrlcss  ejionj. 
That  awaits  the  coming  perfect  man." 

Kenneth  Mackav. 

Much  space  in  Jicsc  pages  is  given  to  the  status  o[ 
Avonien  and  girls  of  Australia,  because  of  their  elasM- 
fication  in  political  life  nnd  the  many  opportunities 
and  obligations  which  fall  to  their  lot.  The  i)Osition 
of  men  in  all  countries  is  practically  the  same,  while 
that  of  Avomcn  changes  with  the  sj)irit  of  the  times 
until  it  is  now  taken  as  the  criterion  of  national 
l)rogress.  It  has  been  said  :  "  A  covmtry  will  never 
rise  above  the  status  of  its  women." 

To  state  the  condition  of  v. omen  in  Australia 
and  relate  their  aetivities  in  no  way  discounts  nitii, 
or  gives  the  impression  tliat  the  sterner  sex  is  eitlicr 
the  submerged  or  subdued  half.  It  menly  reflect, 
the  spirit  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Men  have  always, 
throughout  human  history,  iicld  a  recognised  place 
It  has  never  been  challenged,  disi)uted,  or  claimed 
by  women.  vSo  great  an  imiovation  as  citizenship  for 
women  has  in  no  way  readjusted  their  sphere,  nor 
is  such  likely  to  be  the  case.  In  relation  to  nuittus 
Gcait  Viith  in  tlicse  pages,  men  have  gone  11k;  usual 
way  of  men  the  world  over.    This  being  so,  there  is 
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no  uicd  to  dwell  ut  length  upon  what  they  are  doing 
ov  lanv  it  is  being  accomplished. 

Th(  ii'  are,  however,  two  positions  in  which  the 
iiii  a  of  Australia  form  an  interesting  study.  As 
liu>lxuiils  and  fathers  they  may  be  termed  unicpic 
iu  tliM,r  pliases  of  men's  lives  which  are  less  public 
a'll.  e(jn:^equently,   little  known. 

Tin-    Ih'^t    strilving    feature    of    the    husband    in 
Australia  is  his  assured  position  as  head  of  the  home 
—II' it  to  sav  head  of  the  house,  but  of  the  agi/reuatc 
luici  s  under  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  constitute 
linnic.    Tlierc  is  no  mistake  about  that.    Women  may 
v^t  ■.  liavc  political  views,  as  they  sometimes  have, 
uikI   may   speak   in   public  ;     but,    as   a   rule,    wiien 
affairs    of    domestic    interest    are    in    question,    the 
liu-baud  certainly  is   head  of  the   home.      Not  the 
:  uriiilrary,  stern,  dominating,  all-wise,  "  rule  or  ruin  " 
i  ^.ul•t,    but    the   one   who   is   consulted    '"  because   he 
4  knows."    Women  and  children,  especially  girls,  have 
'  ulua\s   been  assured  that  he  really   has  a  grip  of 
^  thiuL's.       This    fact    produces    certain    results,    well 
^  wortli  a  moment's  consideration  :    results  which  will, 
I  witli  tiie  ehanghig  position  and  education  of  women 
and  girls,   lead  to  perplexing  situations.     In  times 
past  the  womenfolk  have  accepted  the  dictum  of  the 
head  of  the  home  as  the  final  analysis,  the  highest 
court  of  appeal,  and  have  been  more  or  less  satisfied 
'  to  abide  by  it,  until  men  quite  unconsciously  expect 
it.    To  say  they  demand  it  is  overstating  the  situa- 
tion ;    but  they  undoubtedly  expect  it.     Tiiis  refers 
to  tiie  average   husband   in   a  fairly   well-regulated 


Of  later  years,  women  and  girls  have  changed. 
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They   arc    more    indei)en<l(nt   than    formerly— much 
more.       I    will    remember,  when    organising    among 
these  women  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible  to  induce  a  woman   or  girl   to  take  an  oflice 
in  the  society  until  she  iuul    first  "talked  it  over'' 
with   her   husband   or   fatlier.      But   tliesc   days   wc 
rarely  hear  one  suggest  a  delayed  decision  until  the 
father  or  liusl)and  has  Ijccn  consulted.     To-day  it  is  a 
question  of  "  Yes  "  or  "  No."  as  inclination  may  dictate 
or  position  make  possible.     This  is  by  no  means  the 
chief  change  which  is  steadily  taking  place.    Women 
are  now  more  given  to  thought,   and  consequcntlv 
have  views  and  opinions.     To  avoid  a  state  of  opcii 
rebellion,    or   to  dethron     man   from   a   position   he 
has  always  held  by  right  of  being  man,  women  have, 
perliaps   at   first  without  intent,   taken  to  *'  manag- 
ing '"  their  menfolk.     The  necessity  for  it  lias  f^rown 
with    their   increasing    propensity   toward    ideas   and 
opinions.     Many  wives  confess  to   a  fully  developed 
art  in  management,  and  declare  that  "  in  tiie  interests 
of  peace  it  must  be  done." 

Tliis  feature  of  domestic  life  furnishes  abundant 
food  for  reflection,  for  it  is  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  what  tiie  position  of  wives  and  daughters  should 
be  in  a  country  of  boasted  equality  of  the  sexes. 
Surely,  the  first  principle  which  equality  establishes 
is  that  of  freedom  of  action  so  far  as  husbands  and 
wives  are  concerned. 

If  a  nan  is  free  to  hold  opinions  on  home  mutters, 

why    should    not    a    woman    have    equal    privileges, 

without  regarding  a  difference  of  oi)inion  as  a  state 

in  which  "  she  always  clashes  with  her  husband  "  'I 

This    matter    of    "  management "    is    degrading, 
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the 


U   must,   ill   the   V(ry 
Some 


I'  'Hi    In    lii|>l);in(l    ;iM(l    wife 

niliiiv  uf  tlilM;,'s,   involve  more  or  less  deceit, 

iv  ■■  h.irml  -,"'  but  anythiii^r  wliieli  ictaids  eliarictcr- 
luiMiiii,'  and  soul-«j:ro\vtli  can  mver  he  rcL'ardeil  as 
hiniil' ss.  It  is  iiiipossihjc  for  a  wife  or  dau'ditcr 
>\>t(iiiatieal!y  to  "  inanaj^rc  "  a  man  without  a  grow- 
lu.'  contempt  for  the  ohj.  et  v  liieli  makes  a  more  or 
I'--  underhanded  course  necessary,  "in  the  interests 
nf  peae.."  One  can  fiel  an  inborn  contempt  fairly 
on/AH'j  out,  as  a  woman  lays  her  plans  to  convert 
111  111  to  her  way  of  thinking,  or  to  secure  for 
h'  inlf  things  or  privileges  to  which  she  feels  fullv 
nititlnl. 

When  the  wife  has  failed  to  gain  her  ends,   the 
(lauuditer  falls  upo..  him  from  another  point  of  attack, 
with  an  iimoccncc  that  would  do  credit  to  a  righteous 
eiuse.    Having  won  the  double  battle,  for  herself  and 
mother,    this   young   miss  gradually   becomes   aware 
of  her  superior  powers  over  her  good  father,   with 
an    inner    disregard    (unconscious,    perhaps)    for   the 
ni.itu-,   who  often  relies  ujion  the  daughter  to  take 
up  the  course  of   ''  management  "   where  she   fails. 
^-'  the  game  goes  on.      I  have  never  been  in  any 
part   of   the   world    where    wives   and   daughters   so 
sy.trniatically,  and,  as  a  rule,  so  successfully,  manage 
tlnir  husbands  and  fathers,   while  the  men  seem  so 
Mihlinicly  unconscious  of  the  fact.     I  do  not  by  any 
UK  ans  say  tliis  is  true  in  all  homes,  but  it  is  widc- 
'^IJread. 

The  moral  effect  is  pernicious,  the  whole  system 
de-rading,  and  certainly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
'■••-  r'vise  dclighlful  rciatioubhip  01  husbands  toward 
wives  and  daughters. 
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One  coiiits  to  fnl  tluil  a  1ius1>:i!h1  is  ossentially  n 
pi'idiict  of  circiiiiislum-cs  niid  coiKlilioiis,  ;is  wrll  as 
of  liis  iiiotlui's  Iraiiiiiii,'  (ind  cmiLin'^.  Tlir  traiiiiiiL', 
by  corniiion  coiisint,  lias  al\\ays  Ixcii  (Icclarcd  by  a 
houstliolil  of  L'irls  to  bc'  inosl  d.  fr(li\ c.  ll  is  (jiiitc 
true  fli;it  innlfnrs  lidlii  Jtusbands.  In  Australia  tiic 
altiliidc  of  husbands  ;.'iiurall}  in  tin"  diffuiiit  j^radr^ 
of  society  lowiirds  wives  and  dau^ilitcrs  is  laij^dy 
aUkc,  with  the  lUffiRnce  \vhich  arises  out  of  posi- 
tions. The  (Ugrce  of  wealth  has  little  bearing  on  i 
the  real  question. 

Among     tiic    working-classes,     husbands,     unless 

given   to   drink,    are   whole-souled,    sensible   men  in 

relation    to    their    wives,    daughters,    and    money— 

especially  the  latter.     Of  course,  they  expect  hoiue 

affairs  will  be  talked  over  with  them,  but  their  wives 

are  the  freest  women  on  earth,  and  reidly  j^raetise 

fewer   arts   of   management   than   wonun   in   higher 

social  circles.     There  is  less  necessity,   for  much  of 

the  management  has  a  bearing  solely  on  matters  of 

money.      It   must  be  said   that   working-mcii   have 

a  mnch  clearer  idea  of  the  economic  value  of  a  wife 

in  the  home  than  have  men  in  other  stations  of  life. 

Not  because  the  wives  of  workmen  do  the  actual 

work  of  the  home — that  cannot  be  the  reason,  for 

there   arc    few   houses    in    all    Australia    where   the 

women  are  not  forced  to  do  more  or  less  housekeeping 

because  of  the  scarcity  of  help — but  in  one  ease,  the 

wife  is  regarded  as  a  producer  equal  with  the  man. 

and    in    the    other,    women    are    usually    considered 

consumers   and   non-producers,   housework    notwith- 

staTHlitvT, 

When  a  sober  workman — and  there  are  thousands 
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uf  til  cm  amonff  the  uorking-class — has  drawn  his 
wages,  he  usually  turns  it  over  to  his  wifr,  retaining 
a  rostrvc  tobacco  finid,  for  liis  pipe  is  his  pocket 
LMil.  II(!  docs  not  re(iiiirc  a  detailed  account  of 
'  xpi  iiditurc,  but  expects  the  housewife  to  provide 
piv.pir  food,  well-cooked,  and  to  make  both  ends 
111'  et.  The  extent  to  which  they  have  been  able  to 
I'liru'  the  ends  together  may  ])>■  gathered  from  the 
f  lit  tiiat  in  1910  the  amount  of  their  accumulated 
Mvinus  was  £53,117,498  ;  to  which  was  added, 
(iuriii'i  the  vear,  £18,780  in  interest.  This  <:ives  an 
av(  lauc  of  fio  IGs.  per  depositor,  or  £12  Os.  3d.  per 
Iliad  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Il  speaks  well  for  the  thrift,  sobriety  and  prosperity 
of  tile  labouring  class. 

Saturday  night,  the  entire  family,  including  the 
l»al)y,  start  out  to  do  tiie  week-end  marketing. 
Saaday  ilinncr  is  always  a  factor  in  a  working-man's 
life.  Usually  it  is  the  only  .  iie  has  with  his  family, 
\\ar  in  and  year  out,  save  on  gii"  ral  holidays. 
His  expectations  are  fully  realised,  and  ample 
jiHtiee  is  done  to  the  occasion. 

After   dinner,    unlike   men   of   other   classes,    the 

father  often  gathers  up  the  whole  brood,  including 

■  the    Missis,"    and    the    pleasures    of   the    day    are 

•■tijoyed  by  all.     Not  one  is  left  behind,  unless  from 

choice. 

The  shortcoming  of  the  workman  is  not  so  nnich 
a.  a  husband,  but  rather  as  a  father.  Cenerally  speak- 
ing', he  has  little  or  no  ambition  for  his  children.  He 
has  always  worked,  and  as  soon  as  jwssiblc  the 
ehildreii,  boys  and  girls,  become  wage-earners.  Tiiev 
are  often  sent  out  into  the  grind,  when  they  could, 
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without  financial  cmljarrubsmtut,  remain  at  school 
until  a  more  suitable  ajjc. 

Numbers  of  men  who  fi;:^urc  in  the  very  Torefront 
of  the  nation  have  come  from  tlic  workman's  cottage 
— yes,  from  mines,  the  street,  wharf,  sheep-runs,  and 
all  other  possible  places.  They  have  fought  their  way 
to  success  sinf,'le-hancled.  This  is  a  good  thing  up  to 
a  certain  point ;  but  much  as  they  have  accom- 
plished, one  may  estimate  the  greater  value  their 
services  would  have  been  to  their  country  had  sonic 
sacrifice  been  made  by  the  father  to  better  qualify 
them  for  the  positions  they  now  hold,  and  for  oppor- 
tunities open  to  all. 

There  is  a  kind  of  husband  and  father,  and  in 
no  small  number  either,  who  is  the  sort  of  person 
everyone  admires,  and  at  the  same  time  all  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  him  in  the  home  cordially 
detest  him.  It  may  be  questioned  if  it  is  possible  to 
admire  and  detest  the  same  object,  but  it  certainly 
is.  There  arc  scores  of  people,  most  admirable  for 
given  qualities,  and  equally  detestable  because  oi 
otiicrs.  They  are  types  of  class,  and  are  found 
in  every  part  of  Australia.  These  are  brave  men; 
men  who  have  forged  their  way  inland  step  by  step, 
and  have  battled  on  in  the  very  teeth  of  adversity 
with  a  courage  which  refused  to  be  defeated.  They 
have  wrested  from  stubborn  Nature  the  fruits  she  so 
reluctantly  yielded.  They  have  developed  resources 
and  in  endless  ways  contributed  to  the  national 
wealth.  Most  of  them  were  wise,  shrewd  business- 
men, and  have  made  greater  or  smaller  fortunes. 
They  now  live  in  abundant  comfort  amid  tlie  scenes 
of  their  early  struggles.    From  the  door  of  the  well- 
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fiinushed  home  of  modern  conveniences,  equal  to 
tliusf  of  tlic  city  house,  may  be  seen  the  cattle  "  upon 
a  thousand  hills,"  and  sheep  roaming  far  and  wide 
over  vast  jjlains.  They  have  plenty.  Life  with  them 
is  now  easy.  The  wife  who  has  shared  all  the  hard- 
ships, and  reared  a  large  family  amid  grinding  toil, 
iias  au  easy  time  so  far  as  manual  labour  is  con- 
cerned. There  he  is,  from  forty  to  a  hundred  miles 
(iff  the  railway  line,  and  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  capital  city ;  or  possibly  he  has  aban- 
doned the  former  home  to  revel  in  the  luxury  of 
eity  life. 

This  el-.ss  of  husband  is  hospitable,  delightful 
to  know,  and  bubbles  up  with  tales  and  adventures 
of  early  life.  He  is  full  of  descriptions  of  men  and 
|)laces,  and  is  truly  a  part  of  all  that  he  has  wrought. 
In  matters  of  charity  he  is  open-handed  ;  gives  to 
the  Church,  whether  he  subscribes  to  the  tenets  or 
not,  because  he  believes  in  the  moral  value  of  it  to 
the  community.  He  is  connected  with  all  m:\nner 
of  progressive  movements  in  the  district,  and  is 
frequently  chosen  to  represent  it  in  legislative  halls. 
Hut  for  all  this — and  you  are  impelled  and  compelled 
to  admire  it — he  has  one  fault  you  cannot  forgive, 
and  your  last  thoughts  of  him  are  akin  to  contempt. 
With  the  years  of  increasing  prosperity,  he  has 
drawn  in  the  family  purse-strings  until  his  close- 
listed,  grinding,  selfish  attitude  to  the  partner  of 
liis  toils  and  hardship  and  his  young  lady  daughters 
i>  past  al!  belief  or  description.  This  illustrates  how 
(Miriously  virtues  and  faults  enter  into  the  make-up 
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I  have  known  men  to  do  things  so  small  that  the 
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wonder  is  that  they  can  look  wife  and  daughters  in 
the  face.  A  man  drawing  an  income  of  £4,000  a 
year  will  go  to  the  pantry  and  inspect  the  house 
supplies.  Finding  too  many  tins  of  this,  or  bottles 
of  that,  he  takes  the  surplus  in  his  carriage,  and 
returns  them  to  the  grocer.  His  daughter,  with  an 
allowance  of  £l  a  week,  has  received  her  cheque  on 
Monday  morning  with  a  sixpence,  given  to  her  the 
day  before  for  Church  collection,  deducted  from  tlic 
amount. 

In  the  far-away  places,  a  man  will  repeatedlv 
take  the  only  available  conveyance  and  horses,  drivi 
to  the  railway,  and  leave  them  in  the  village  until  hu 
return  ^rom  the  city.  The  wife  is  left  without  any 
means  of  getting  about  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and 
that,  too,  with  no  other  member  of  the  family  at 
home.  A  man  of  wealth,  who  frequently  goes  to 
the  capital  of  his  State  where  he  lives  at  an  expen- 
sive club,  once  took  his  wife  to  sec  the  Melbourne 
Cup  race.  He  sent  her  to  a  third-rate  boarding- 
house,  gave  her  £l  for  spending  money,  and  left 
her  to  get  about  as  best  she  could,  while  lie  put 
up  at  his  club,  and  enjoyed  himself  after  the  manner 
of  men. 

A  man  with  a  large  family  will  own  a  motor, 
and  keep  it  in  a  garage  at  a  capital  for  his  special 
use  when  he  is  in  the  city,  enjoying  this  expensive 
luxury  with  his  men  friends. 

The  pronounced  failure  among  husbands  is  this 
type  of  rich  man.  How  you  long  to  have  greater 
capacity  with  which  to  despise  him.  How  you  smart 
and  burn  v.itli  indignation  fur  the  womeiifolk,  wiio 
have  helped  to  earn  it  all,  but  never  have  a  penny, 
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ilthdiigU  thty  do  have  the  home  comforts  which  such 
;i  iii.in  would  naturally  provide  for  himself. 

This  husband  is  the  blemish  upon  the  husbands 
(if  Australia.  His  bounds  arc  marked,  for  the  irirls 
of  lo  day  arc  far  too  clever  to  submit  to  the  injustice 
aiiil  tyr.umy.  With  his  generation  he  \vill  run  his 
iMcc  and  finish  his  course.  Unmoumed  and  unwept, 
lie  will  be  numbered  among  the  past  and  bygones 
of  the  early  days. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  type  is  the  delcrmina- 
llou  th  the  boys  shall  begin  where  he  did.  Often 
;iU(l  of  .11  a  man  will  tell  his  son  that  he  began  life 
vv  ith  a  sixpence ;  he  docs  not  realise  that  times 
liivc  so  changed  that  it  is  the  acme  of  all  inju^tiec 
to  ask  his  son  to  begin  under  the  same  conditions  : 
that  the  chances  of  years  ago  have  completely  passed 
with  the  times,  never  to  return. 

It  seems  utterly  hoi)eless  to  think  of  ever  work- 
in.:  a  "  change  of  heart  "  in  this  type.  They,  like 
thrir  own  times,  will  become  things  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

MOTHERS,    CHILDREN,    AND    THE    BIRTH-RATE 

"  All  things  are  bright  to  you,  baby  mine  I 
For  the  world  is  ve  y  fair,  and  no  echo  of  despair 
Comes  to  fill  your  heart  with  care,  baby  mine. 

"  All  lips  have  smiles  for  you,  baby  mine  ; 
For  earth's  sadness  or  its  gloom,  there  is  neither  place  nor  room, 
When  a  life  has  yet  to  bloom,  baby  mine." 

Kenneth  Mackay. 

We  may  sum  up  the  shortcomings  of  the  women 
of  Australia  in  regard  to  their  citizenship,  point 
out  their  weaknesses  as  a  whole,  run  up  against 
their  points  and  angles  with  evidences  of  the  colli- 
sion, but  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  royal  mothers. 
Many  of  them,  as  such,  reach  the  ideal  standard; 
remembering,  o!  course,  that  there  arc  exceptions 
to  this  statement,   and  very  many  of  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  "  toe  these  women  to  the 
line  "  with  the  mothers  of  other  countries,  for  the 
reason  that  the  setting  here  is  unique.  It  has  no 
parallel  elsewhere. 

Mothers  of  all  classes  are  overworked.  This  is 
one  situation  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  the 
possession  of  money.  It  all  revolves  around  the 
cruel  lack  of  domestic  help.  The  entire  supervision 
of  the  house,  often  the  housework  itself,  including 
the  washing,  devolves  upon  the  mother.  Then  f 
there  is  the  care  of  the  children  :    the  making  and 
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mending,  not  to  mention  the  individual  training 
which  no  real  mother  can  neglect.  Church  work  and 
social  obligations  arc  demands  ^vhieh  must  be  met 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  thousands  of  cases 
all  dttaii  falls  to  a  single  pair  of  hands.  Often  the 
strain  is  more  than  flesh  and  bones  can  endure. 

At  the  very  outset,  then,  it  nmst  be  understood 
that  the  mother  is  under  great  nerve  and  energy 
strain  almost  every  moment  of  her  waking  hours. 

As  population  increases  some  of  these  difficulties 
may  vanish.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  as  the  cause  of 
the  condition  gives  no  token  of  change.  Domestic 
help  is  simply  impossible. 

This  state  of  affairs  calls  for  greatly  revised 
methods  of  housekeeping,  which  in  less  favoured 
climes  would  be  out  of  the  question.  The  nursery 
is  transferred  to  the  open,  either  the  lawn  or  sand, 
where  even  the  baby  is  free  to  crawl  about  at  will, 
investigating  the  mud-pies  and  play-houses  of  the 
older  ones.  If  one  of  them  trips  and  falls,  unless 
injured,  the  busy  mother  calls  from  some  point 
where  she  has  them  in  sight :  "  Get  up,  that's  a 
little  man,"  or  "  Don't  cry ;  don't  be  a  baby  !  " 
Tiie  tears  are  dried  without  coddling,  and  the 
imaginary  hurt  is  cured  without  any  interruption 
in  the  work  of  the  always  busy  mother.  This  does 
not  mean  neglect,  but  it  spells  in  very  large  letters 
the  bcoinning  of  independence  of  the  children  of 
Australia. 

They  play  out  of  doors  from  one  week-end  to 
another,  and  live  in  the  open  as  much  as  possible. 
They  romp,  scamper,  roll,  and  frolic  ;  they  yell  and 
shout,  for  they  are  lusty  young  creatures.     As  this 
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continues  day  by  day  out  of  doors  it  may  easily  be 
scon  how.  when  in  tlic  house,  thcv  often  forcret  to 
lower  tl)cMr  voiees,  walk  softly,  or  close  the  "doors 
villu.ut  a  l>an-.  The  romp  and  fun  spirit  is  still  ui)on 
t  inn,  and  what  might  be  considered  most  objection. 
al)lc  manners  is  but  a  lack  of  consciousness  that 
iuv.n  deportment  should  be  subdued  in  the  house 

It   is   j.crfeetly  true   that   the  great   majority  of 
0  uldren   are  sadly  deficient   in   the  personal   charn, 
of  phasmg  manners,  .vhich  is  by  no  means  a  "  station 
of  hfe  •'  defect.    They  arc  very  excitable  by  tempera- 
ment, and  scamper  to  the  doors,  windows,  fence  or 
pate,  at  every  possible  0])portunity  to  cheer  or  veil 
ifiey  love  to  watch  processions,  funerals,  or  a  circus- 
crowd  to  football  games,  prize-fights,  races,  or  anv 
manner  of  sport  at  which  those  of  tender  vears  ar'e 
allowed.     They  bet.  barrack,  and  manifest 'for  their 
side.'    regardless  of  fair   play  or  other  considera- 
tions.      Crowding    the    picture-shows,    they    scream, 
shout,  and  fairly  roar,  hoot  or  clap  in  followinrr  tlic 
key-note  sounded  by  the  audience.      The  trutli  is 
children    are    often   given    too    much   liberty    aloiur 
apparently    harmless    lines,    but    which,    in    realitv! 
imve    a    rellex    action    most   questionable    in    effcd 
A    ove  for   healthy  sport  is  wholesome,  and   a  nor- 
mal   condition    to  vigorous  childhood,  but  an   over- 
developed love  for   pleasure  and  excitement  is  bad, 
Very  bad. 

This  independent  spirit  among  the  children,  and 
their  assumed  ability  to  look  aftr,  themselves,  gives 
an  unfavourable   impression   as  to  the  proper  train- 

in(r    IP   +Ii,>    I,n ,  Tf    •  - 

-.    n.  ..,.    hO;i.^.      it  i-.i  crronLOUb  so  far  as  a  lane 
percentage  of  homes  is  concerned. 
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Til  tiiiio  the  roinp  wears  off.  The  "good  will  to 
others, '  which  is  really  the  spirit  of  the  child,  finds 
I  xprcssioii  later  in  a  <fracc  of  manner  that  will,  in 
the  future,  stand  to  the  credit  of  tlic  young  people 
of  Australia. 

It  nuist  not  he  supposed  that  the  eliildrcn  arc 
111  ways  left  to  tlumsclves.  TJie  real  charm  of  the 
Mother  is  lliat  she  makes  time  for  "the  children's 
lour."'  How  they  love  it  !  IIow  the  mother  loves 
it  !  And  how  often  the  "  Dad  "  joins  in.  Vcs.  this 
eiiildren's  hour  moulds  many  a  life.  It  is  a  supreme 
liilaneing   factor   in   thousands   of   homes. 


"  Botwoen  the  dark  aiul  the  daylight, 

Wlien  the  night  is  bcgiimiiig  to  lower, 
C'.iiK's  a  pause  hi  tlie  day's  oceiipation 
Tliat  is  known  as  the  CiiiUlreirs  Hour, 


"Tlicy  chinl)  up  uito  my  turret, 

O'er  the  sides  of  jiiy  great  arm-clmir  ; 
ir   I  try  to  escape  they  surround  nie — 
'iluy  scoiu  to  he  everywliere." 

I.oui^fellow  knew.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  the 
rhythm  of  these  expressive  lines  set  to  the  music 
of  aelion.  Often  a  mother  has  said:  "I  must  now 
have  my  hour  with  the  children  ;  take  a  book  and 
come  with  me."  Under  a  pretext  of  reading,  but 
reallv  to  join  in  the  delight  of  that  most  enehanling 
h(jur,  I  have  followed,  book  in  hand,  to  the  upi)er 
room,  where  a  great  consciousness  of  all  that  1 
have  missed  in  life  has  come  ui)on  me  again  and 
aijain   with   overpowermg   sense. 

The     children     were     fully    prepared     for    bed. 
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nn<l    wrr.    cn.cHy    anlidpatin^r    ,1,,;,    hour :  tluir 
'TV  CUM   hour.      First,  ca.uc  th.  nu^tlur's   talk  on 

-  .  other.  Th.n  full....!  apologies"  for  rud.  .:.;:I 
V  ""^  for;;.vci,css.  a  .r,,„,,.^,  elearincr  up  of  all  tho 
<l-\v  s  nocouuts.  ready  to  ho.iu  a  ucw  auci  dean 
.';..-  on  the  n.orrow.      After  these  confessions,   no 

-  n,    iron,    then.,    the    puekered    lips,    n.oist    eves 
and  the  sueet  resolve  to  -be  hctfcr  to-n,orrow ''-^ 
l.appmess  re.jrns  in  eaeh  litth-  h,.art  ;    then  eomes  a 

^  ith  D  ul  The  day  eloses  with  elaspcd  hands  and 
upurned  faees  as  they  kneel  about 'the  another's 
kue.  then  -oh.  the  joy  of  it  !_the  j^ood-night 
kisses,  each  resolved  to  have  tlie  -  last  " 

In  hundreds  of  homes  have  T  seen  this  beautiful 

s^h    repeated  wUhvaryin,  details,  as  a  hard-worke 
mother  hn.shes  the  day  e.f  grind  and  struggle,  with 
he  never-ceasu.g  hope  that  she  will  be  able  to  stir 
tiie  very  best  in  lier  cliildrcn  into  action. 

'■Tl,(.  grcnte-sl  battles  that  ever  were  foiiglit, 
I'iJ    te>JI   you   A\hcre  aiiel   wlieii— 
On   ti.e  n,,-,,)s  of  the  worl.I  you  will  r-,d  them  not 
l-e.r  they  were  fought  by  the  mo...ers  of  men."' 

I  woulel  not  pretend  for  a  moment  to  sav  that 
this  iMeture  is  a  true  one  of  every  home  in  Australia. 
1  w.sh  it  were.  But  it  is  quite  within  bounds  to  state 
hat  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  c  just  such 
horues.  not  conhneef  to  e)ne  class,  but  in  every  walk 
oi   lile.  "^ 

The  subject  of  the  eeluc.ahnn  of  cMl'i— n   l-     r- 
upon  winch  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion  among 
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udl  to-do  people.  SchooliiiLj  in  Aiisdalia  is  free. 
Cliildivn  must  attend  until  they  are  fourteen.  This 
LMVis  rise  to  a  jjeneral  A\ail  from  many  i)arents, 
(^l'<ciully  fathers  who  are  the  l>read\vinners.  Not 
tli.it  dire  poverty  or  actual  necessity  would  drive 
til-  ehildren  to  work,  hut  often  those  of  one  penera- 
liHti  will  calmly  say:  "We  went  to  work  when  we 
u(!o  nine  or  ten  years  of  ajjc— wliy  should  our 
<!iildren  he  made  to  po  to  school  ?  We  pot  on  all 
iii.'lit."  With  many  of  them  it  is  a  firndy  rooted 
i<iia  that  education  is  quite  unnecessary.  School 
inspectors  in  different  States  have  told  mc  that 
ni.uiy  children  only  {?o  a  suflicient  number  of  days, 
ni-  (  vcn  hours,  to  keep  them  barely  witiiin  the  <jiven 
limit  of  required  attendance. 

In  view  of  a  recent  movement  in  the  Victorian 
IViiiiainent   it   is   not   surprising   that   the   value   of 
(diiealion  is  discounted  by  a  large  number  of  parinls. 
live  school  committees,   composed   largely  of  land- 
owners, sent  a  petition  to  Parliament  requesting  that 
the  Christmas   holidays  should   be  moved  down   to 
March  and  April,  in  order  that  child-labour  coukl  be 
olitained    during    the    fruit-packing    season.       There 
was  a  very  lively  discussion   in  the  Upper  House. 
Hiuisard  records  the  speeches.    It  is  past  belief  that 
I  hey  were  really  made.      Yet  here  they  are,   word 
fiT  word.      One  of  the  members   pointed  out  that 
C  liristmas  holidays  at  present  were  of  no  value  to 
the  j.arcnts  by  way  of  getting  cither  work  or  money 
out  of  the  children. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  fruit-picking  time, 
no-.vn  ill  LluiL  beautiful  valley,  the  sun  stands  as 
hijh  as  IGO  degrees.    The  ofTieial  record  shows  this, 
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>   fc    nthovcryhaIlswlK.rcMncnnrcsc.nttoI..isl.ac 

of   the   l.elplc.ss,    a   n.cnibcr   publidv   dcrl  uv.l    iZ 

clnldron  .n  the  country  should  nJt  h^  .U  ;  ec 
SO  to  school  up  to  the  a.o  of  fourteen  •    tint    t  l 
nonsense."     The  meuiber   further   n  "ucd    f 
rccnrrlc  r.f  „♦«-      i  miuKr   nio-nc(i    that    i  ic 

wo  .un,n,o„,os   l,a,l   l,oo„   iss,„,l   ,,f  one       ,  , 

on  a  tour  of  invest iiration.  'Vo-'o*^- 

Tlie  r(  ,ult  was,  first,   I  learnt  11. ii   il..  i 

of   the    education    eoinniittrf^    .,!,;  i  '""'i'»cis 

i'.".i'^n  — „„„.»:r'z„: "  ;,j;::':r' ,.,;;r 

T  1 1  .  -^    ^'"^^'^    wnhn.r    to   rob    liftl,. 

children    of    ChristmiQ    ],.i;i  ^ 

I'l       .^1  I     ^^^Ivanta^es   of   child-labour, 

ine   abomination  of   rv.iv.nfw'  i    • 
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calculation,  and  an  outn-Gic  to  tlic  moral  senti- 
III,  nt  of  all  mankind.  The  Trades  Hall  Couneil 
pissed  a  resolution  of  scathing  denunciation  upon 
th  •  jjassage  of  the  measure  by  the  Victorian  Parlia- 

IIK  lit. 

The  fruit-oroviprr  industry  is  net  the  only  one 
into  which  children  may  be  lured  Mitii  legal  pro- 
li.cl!()n.  In  a  recent  letter  from  one  of  the  wheat- 
u'roning  districts,  the  writer  referred  to  the  rabbit- 
catihing  industry  in  the  most  forceful  manner,  and 
set  forth  alarmiiig  facts  which  should  be  known 
far  and  wide.    It  reads  as  follows  : 


"  This  trapping  business  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
if  vMiH'lliing  is  not  done  to  prevent  tiie  etiildrcn  from 
folluwiiig  tlic  occupation,  tlion  llicy  must  grow  up  niiser- 
;.1)1.'  Npccimcns  of  humanity.  Boys,  and  soniclinics  girls, 
arc  out  all  night  selling  traps,  and  wiien  they  {:o  to  school 
all'  quite  unlit  to  learn  anylliing.  Anyoiic  who  has  seen 
imiil;  of  liieni  cannot  mistake  Ihc  Irappeis.  They  have 
a  worn-out  appearance,  llieir  habits  are  dirty,  lliey  live 
in  surroundings  that  are  filthy,  and  tlio  whole  life  is  a 
degrading  one.  Once  a  boy  takes  to  it  for  some  lime  he 
l)en.iiies  useless  for  anything  else.  What  sort  of  a  nation 
could  be  built  up  with  these  units  ?  A  good  deal  has 
In'vn  said  about  conditions  in  dairying  districts.  Although 
children  there  wcrccruelly  over-worked,  they  lived  amongst 
cleanly  conditions.  Not  so  with  the  rabbit  trappers.  Theirs 
^^a^  a  degrading  work.  How  were  the  teachers  to  succeed 
Nvlio  had  to  work  in  those  districts?  How  were  they  to 
overcome  the  stunting  clleets  of  child-labour  ?  Unaided, 
tilt  y  could  not  do  it.  Was  it  not  possible  to  teach  those 
j'fopl..  II, ;d  the  child  wps  not  oidy  the  properly  of  the 
P"(!it,  he  was  Ihe  property  of  God  and  the  nation. 
It   vas  a  great  pily  that  legislation  fell  so  s'.ort  on  this 
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AM  ti,is  as  ,„,  „rf.M.,  to  Iho  mn„v  1,„„„.,  ,vl,o,vi„ 

,.,.,p.   o,    ,„..,„„„„.,. „„,,,    ^^^,,    ' 

M.lli-  (il    „fr,iiis  ,|„||,.   ii„|,„y,ilil,.. 
.      It   has   luT,,  sai.l   af   vari„„s   li,,,™   i|„.t    ■■  tl,„,. 
-  ..vat  a,.,ta,o„is„,  t„  lar,.  fa,„„as.   ,„at  .hi    ^ 
••■  '    "  i  ...sa,„v.  a,„|  th,  ,..  is  a  ...n.-ral  sl,ri„ki„.-  „ 
...  pa,-   ofw„n„.„f,,„„,|,,,vs,„,„sibi|itv„r,„„ri.r 

;;;;:;■,.;:■■ - "  "■*"•  -'"^"-  -i  -.vc ,.: 

There    was    „  v.t   a    „„„■,.    .„istak.u   analvsis   „< 
'"••'l.-.>c    ..f    Australia.      A    .leorcas,.  "of    uZrU 

It.     .,o    ashnnk.n,  f,.,„„a,vs|,„„sibili,v,|,at|a< 
2U«<1  .h,s  ,vs„lt,   I,,,,  a  ,Ica,,  ,„uU.rsi„t,d    „ 
ho«  sria    ,s  the  r,s|K,„silai,ty,  a,ul   wl,at  the  ,;., 
..!),'  "1  a  faiiiilv  up  to  the  p,v,ent-,l-,v  ,.  „ 
means     \j..,h  ■  l'.i"'<nt-iia}   lequuemenls 

........    au<,    .,on,estie   ,i,e    hoI.uUea    ^  r^' 

•N"    so  to-<lay.    Girls,  as  well  as  yen,,.  ,„en    arer: 
•■'."1    ess   .ueline.l   to   u.arry,    hut    are^-cn'^U       , 

,":;:'■;', '°™'"» "-""-  i™-.:t«.  <or^  "hi  ■  t  ; 

"US    he  tra,„e<l.    It  rs  a  <lay  ot  speeiahtv.    To  sucoe«^ 
...    the  w„r|.:l  rucans  to  be  prepare,!  to  the  point  ^^ 
e-;eelK„ee  ,u  sou.e  one  thin,..  an,l  -n  at  il  i n  , 
Tills   i'..-..l.  I  '"  ...  earties  . 
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,i:pI  i)rovitliii;r  ;ill  that  is  expected  fur  them  until 
Hpv  arc  ^auuu  and  properly  hvuneiied  in  life.  As 
tip  eliikhvn  come  alon^'  it  usually  nuans  increasing' 
-aiiifice  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  which  often 
iv,uli,s  llic  point  of  rrWmn  up  all  extras  for  herself, 
II. 1  ends  in  doing  without  lulp.  even  when  obtain- 
able At  last,  overwoikcd,  she  lands  in  nervous 
[prostration  and  f,'encral  wreeka<,'c.  Tiic  demands  arc 
o  unieh  greater  than  ehergy  of  flesh  and  bones  that 
mothers  nuist  go  to  the  wall  plr,  .icall\,  and  children 
fall  behind  the  requirements,  or  families  become 
'•mailer. 

Although  marriage  has  decreased  and  the  birth- 
rat-  per  family  is  on  the  decline,  t'le  increase  in 
population  among  the  white  race  is  greater  than  it 
has  (ver  been.  Tuis  is  due  to  the  diminished  per- 
eciilage  of  mortality  among  children,  especially 
infants  during  the  first  year  of  their  lives.  The  study 
"1  child-life  now  ranks  among  the  sciences.  In  the 
m-dieal  i)rofcssion  there  arc  men  who  devote  all 
tli.ir  time  to  the  treatment  of  children's  diseases. 
Nurses  are  specially  qualified  to  care  for  them,  and 
lio^pilal  work  for  the  little  folk  is  one  entirely  distinct 
^roiu  any  relation  to  adults.  It  is  tlie  children's  day. 
Tluy  are  now  being  made  ready  for  the  world  and 
life.  The  greatest  advance  in  an  •  science  of  modern 
tunes  is  in  that  directed  toward  the  conservation  of 
infant  life. 

In  poor  settlements  in  the  luidst  of  city  life 
lliousaiids  of  motiiers  are  instructed  as  to  how  to 
eare  for  infants.  The  most  highly  trained  nurses  go 
before  them  and  demonstrate,  by  object  lessons, 
liow   best   to   care   for   a   child   in   every   particular. 
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1  l.cn,  too,  clnld  .lisu.sc  s  arc  better  undu-.tood,  a.ul 
N.e    whole   situation    of    infant    niortality    has    ],.,, 
grasped    to    the    savin,^    of    t.ns    of    th'ousands    o 
nfants,  which     set    over  a.ainst  tho    hi.tJi-ratr   ai.d 
the  dnnnushcd  j.crccntaoc  (,f  n.arria^as.  still    kaus 
a  very  lar^e  nu-nase  in   the  population.      Until  ll,o  I 
sc-.cncc    of    child-life-    is    cp.ally    understood    anu..  ' 
Jl^nk  races  there  is  little-  ehui^^er  of    the  while    raec- J 
hnng    swampeel.       In     China,     ei^ht    children    ,„;t  ' 
of    ten   die    durinnr    the    first    y.ar.     Anions,    wluk 
races     the     proportion     that     live     is    seventy    per 
cent.  "^     ' 

Concernin^r  the  con>-crvatie.n  of  infant  life-,  there 
IS  the  usual  cry  and  proan  of  the  alarmist:  "It  „ 
that  of  saving  the  unfit/'    But  just  here  j  cent  h,., 
step  ni  and  say  that  childre  n  nu.st  cease  to  be  unlit 
They  have  died  in  the  past  because  thev  were  borr 
tiiilit,  born  victims  of  envirejnment,  offspi'in.r  of  over- 
workeel    and    under-feel    mothers,    consecpientlv   the 
aw  says  that  durin-  a  given  period  before  anef  after 
the  birth  of  a  child  a  mother  may  ne,t  follow  anv 
cal  mg  or  engage  in  any  sort  of  work  in  factories  Jr 
public  places  of  business.     Her  occupation  for  that 
time  at  least  nu.st  be  motherhood.      Thus  a  child 
stands  a  higher  chance  of  at  least   'xing   properlv 
born.      There  arc  institutions  among  all  classes  in 
many    parts    of    the    worlei,    known    as    "mothers- 
schools.        These  are  not  only   for  the  purpose  of 
^MVing  mothers  a  larger  knowiedge  of  child-life  and 
the   care   of   children,    but    urging    upon    them    tlu 
imperative  duty   of   imparting   all   necessar^•   know- 
ledge  to  their  girls  and  be>ys  concerning  the  duties 
and   responsibilities   of  parenthood. 
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Over  a  luindrni  years  ai,M)  the  younger  Malthiis 
uruir  essays  on  Ihc  '•  Principle  of  ropuhitiun." 
I'uc  aha  was  entiivly  new.  No  one  had  ever  figured 
out  Mieh  an  astoun<h!ig  iMoposition.    His  father?  who 
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i  v.M,  also  eon.id.ivd  aii  authority  on  the  question  of 
I'-.p-ilalion,    eoiild    hardly   cr.-asp   the   truth   even   of 
li-'in  .  ;   for  the  younrr  nian  provetl  that  in  an  alarm- 
lau'ly  s|„.it  time   the  cartii   would  cease  to  yield  a 
'M!  ply  of  food  niual  to  the  population.     Ilis'tiicory 
^v,l,   not   accepted    in    his   dav.    buf    those   who   are 
fauiiliar  with  the  works  of  Professor  Brentano  will 
1^11"  A  that  the  most  accurate  calculations  known  to 
iii.iMainatical    science    Jiavc    proved    that    Malthus' 
•  rniieiples  "'    were    quite    correct.       The    Professor 
s  '>  s :  ••  The  eonscqucncc  has  been  an  absolutely  un- 
i"'(edeutcd   increase  of  population,   and   if  it 'were 
t'  c<)ntuuie  at  the  same  rate  as  within  the  last  twcnty- 
"ve    years,    there    would    in    893.3.5    years    i^e    one 
ivin.pon  (o  every  metre  (about  40  inches)  of  surface 
"'  »!"■  iilobe;    and  if  we  include  the  other  races,  we 
;^ii'>uld  m  a  thousand  years  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder." 
ilii^  means  that  there  would  not  be  a  foot  of  soil 
rtu\  where  on  the  earth's  surface  for  food  production. 
roui  these  facts  it  may  be  seen  how  necessary  it  is 
I ''-fore  alarmists  set  out  to  harangue  the  public  from 
I'i^it  on,,,  pulpit  and  press,  to  look  into  the  subject 
•n  all  its  bearings. 

There  are  other  phases  of  this  question  which 
^^ill  liavc  a  very  marked  effect,  not  only  on  the 
'  iture  percentage  of  birth-rate  but  also  upon  the 
y^our  of  oncoming  generations.  Women,  in 
.>'i^tral,a  especially,  have  advanced  in  a  knowledge 
ul  scientific  motherhood.      They  arc  seriously  con- 
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SKlrrm;.  thcniMlvcs  as  lifc-oivns.     In  ro„tnn,.l.(in.- 
Uic   far-reuchin^r  r„„si,i„i.nccs  as  siirh    ll„y   |,avr  ^ 
now  and  cnlarjrrd   vision  of  their  life  .^ivin-   ri-l.ts 
as  well  as  of  their  rcsponsihilities.     Scienee  Iwis  conic 
to  the.r  aul  and  dechxred  that  no  livin.  wo.nan.  no 
mat  er  liow  stronjr  she  may   be.   ean   do  justice  to 
c  nich-en  ether  by  way  of  care  or  otherwise,  nnh-ss 
there  is  at  least  a  period  of  three  and  a  half  or  f„„r 
years   between   births.      Women   have  come   to  feel 
that,  m  the  best  interests  of  tiie  future  race,  it  is 
better   to   rear   three   or   four   physically   sound   and 
mentally  fit  citizens  than  help  to  swell  the  iiieivasin  - 
flood   of    poorly   equipped   specimens    of    lumianih-    , 
that  make  up  so  lar-e  a  number  of  the  rank  and  l.k'  ! 
ol  the  race.     Yes,  women  are  beiri„uini,r  to  see  tl,,t 
there  is  one  supreme   and   sacred  ri-ht  which  tiu  v 
as    life-Mvers,    must    demand.      That    is    to    decide 
when  they  are   mentally,    spiritually   and    phvsieallv 
able   to  take  on  the   conditious  of   motherhood,  im\ 
carry  them  out    to    the  hiohest   lutlenuent    of    tlu 
human   family.       It   is  a   well-known   fact   that   less 
care    is   jr.ven    to    improve    the    human     familv    l,v 
proper    times     and    seasons     of     birth    than    'there 
IS    to    preserving    a    particular    breed    of    swine   or 
slieep. 

An  inquiry  was  o]xned  in  1912  concerning  the 
use  of  the  totalisator  as  a  izamblin.^  a^enev  °  O,  c 
witness  pomted  out  that  the  abolition  of  Uic  maehine 
would  seriously  affect  horse-breedinir.  Xothin.r  wis 
stated  however,  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  human 
race.  It  ,s  surprising,  in  looking  over  the  annual 
statement  of  the  State  Treasurer,  to  learn  the  v,.t 
sums   expended   on   the   care   of   the   mentally   and 
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|.li>^ic-ally  unlit,   and    to    recall    that  no  U>^risIation 
hi^    lucii    |)a^sc(l    to    prevent     the    procreaUon    of 

t!ir  unfit. 

l!y  scicntilK-  process  tlic  silkworms  of  France 
A.  IV  ,„ico  saved  to  that  country  l)y  destroying  the 
.-o,  of  the  (hsiased  worm.  This  same  process  is 
nuiicd  out  in  most  orders  of  lower  anmuil  lift-  to 
i!n|.i.>ve  stock;  but  when  woman  has  grasped  the 
iKa  of  proilu(!ing  a  fit  human  race  in  the  only 
,„,>  ihle  way— that  is,  when  she  herself  is  fit  to 
Itreuinr  a  jiff -giver—then  the  very  air  is  rent  with 
lil'<!l..us  utterances  concerning  her  scientific  atti- 
luili    towaid  her  own  offspring. 

\..  railing  or  wailing,  no  groans  or  moans,  or 
ahusr.  will  move  women  in  their  fixed  and  deter- 
niin.  .1  purpose  to  safeguard  the  future  generations. 
Tlw  woui.n  of  Australia  are  very  much  alive  to 
snnie  .past ions  :  tiiere  is  no  doubt  whatever  about 
tiiat. 

I  have  before  me  the  official  report  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Defence.  An  Act  of  Universal 
Trau.ing  for  Military  Defence  was  passed  some  time 
;i-o.  This  sets  forth  that  all  boys  between  the 
a-e  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  must  go  into  trainin.r 
mil il  .ighteen  years  of  age.  This  is  compulsory.  Of 
Hbout  lOO.OOOwho  presented  themselves  for  medical 
evaiiiinalion  in  the  Commonwealth,  27  per  cent. 
^vc■l•e  temporarily  unfit,  that  is,  they  were  suffering 
from  some  physical  defects  which  would  be  remedied 
in  litue. 

(Jut  of  the  whole  number,  the  very  small  per- 
centage of  3-5  were  found  wholly  unfit  for  training. 
Ill  round  numbers,  about  4,000  out  of  100,000  were 
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rijccted.  It  is  very  tluulUful  if  nny  otlior  country 
could  dear  so  lur;,'f  a  |KTCiiita}:c  of  pliy.sically  s.-uii'l 
lads  httwtcn  tlic  a<,'c  <4  lliirUcn  and  fourtdii 
years. 

Tluro  sums  lilllt-  danger  of  the  dccny  of  tlie  raci' 
in  Australia. 


CHAPTER    X 

Mil-   rU'LiGiDus  Lii'i:  OF  Tiir:  peopll: 

"  (iriir\t  11^,  O  (inil.  the  W'jbt  Divinr, 

Thai  stcvllnsl  strrrs  its  course  by  Thee, 
So  thai  nur  liiu.%  ns  Uimps  mnij  shine. 
To  ijiiitk  Aiislrulut's  dcstinij." 

Kenneth  Mackay. 

KriK.iors  alarmists  arc  nnmcrou^:,  and  arc  an  un- 
fi  til  ltd  n\on;icc  to  tho  country.  Tluy  fairly  wallow 
111  hiiiif  Illation  over  any  siyii  of  unfiucnclird  tires  or 
iinl)iiiii\(li  (I  future  woe.  The  "  eternal  punisl,tnent  " 
iln^'iiia  so  fn>einat(s  them  that  to  limit  future  misery 
WDuM  pdIj  Lliem  of  their  chief  joy  of  heaven.  They 
are  ilyiiiLj  off  gradually,  although  slowly,  and  for 
some  time  will  still  put  forth  like  a  hardy  animal 
wliieli  iieither  cold  nor  heat  blights  or  kills. 

To  a  normal,  sane  mind  the  religious  unrest  of 
Australia  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  j)rogrcss.  With 
(  V(  ry  phase  of  life  bounding  onward,  it  would  mean 
jiintual  decay  anil  a  victory  of  the  material  were 
I  he  people  to  sit  like  so  many  graven  images  under 
the  false  preaching  which,  at  most,  was  merely 
si)iritual  pap  for  sucklings  when  the  race  was  young 
and  wrajjped  in  sujjcrstition. 

Australia  cannot  afford  to  lag  behind  in  this 
LMiera!  move  toward  a  knowledge  of  God.  The  whole 
wurld.  both  Christian  and  non-Christian,  is  in  the 
Ihioes  of  a  great  religious  unrest.     There  has  been 
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nolh.nrr  l.kf.  it  in  nxHlorn  ti„us.  In  Amh.  ihr  nuWlou, 
.'UT  stn.ofrl,,,.  out  of  ,,a^t-ao(.  darkn,  ss,  ,na.ol,in<^  in 
a  solid  mass  toward  the  Tr.ith.  I  s.v  Truth,  hcoause 
they  arc  rracliins  out  for  the-  best  the  Tuiversc 
liolds  for  liuiuan  hearts, 

"  Tlic  world  is  Jnoviiif,'  out  of  cl;.rknc,ss  hito  Iif,'ht— 
II  is  dayhreak  everywhere." 

We  must  conehide.  when  tal<en  iu  eonnoction  with 
the  chaniTMia  asjuets  of  our  eivilisation.  that  this 
awakeiied  religious  thought  is  a  bhssing  ratlu  r  than 
otherwise. 

St.  Augustine  said  :  '•  God  made  man  for  irims(  If 
and  man  will  never  rest  until  he  re>ls  in  Him - 
Kven  when  progressive  thinking  assumes  diseoura- 
ing  forms  because  wc  cannot  see  back  of  it  and  hav. 
no  gift  of  vision  for  the  future,  still,  the  V(  ry  fact 
of  new  religio.is  movements  indicates  a  niental 
activity  concerning  things  i:tenial.  and  may  1)(. 
only  a  roundabout  way  to  a  common  spiritual 
anchorage  for  the  whole  human  race.  We  all  iHlievo 
that  Truth  never  has  been,  and  never  will  b,.  (.,„(;. 
fird.  beheaded,  or  hanged.  We  repudiate  the  onee- 
accepted  idea  of  "  Trmh  upon  the  seaffohl,  and  a 
lie  for  ever  on  the   throne." 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  Australia  ehureh-ooin.' 
lias  greatly  fallen  off.  The  absence  of  the  workin'^r 
man  from  ,)laces  of  worship  is  ^  noticeable  feature 
at  present,  when  compared  with  a  decade  a-ro  ;  but 
close  observation  must  convince  one  that  "there  is 
just  as  much  real  religion  among  the  peopk"  as  there 
was  in  other  years. 

The    masses    have    merely    broken    awav    from 
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(lMr;nias— not  from  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
1    venture    to    say,    after    much    invcstifration,    that 

ir  lias  never  been  a  time  in  Australia  when  such 
viiie-sprcad  manifestations  of  a  firm  jjrip  of  the 
p:inei])les  tauirht  l)y  the  Foimc^er  of  our  Faith  as 
applietl  to  daily  life  have  obtained. 

Tlie  operation  of  the  human  mind  in  the  realm 
tli;it  touches  on  the  unseen,  and,  therefore,  to  many, 
tl.e  unknown,  is  slow  of  development.  Men,  who,  by 
tliMUiihl  or  conviction,  have  '"emerged  from  an  old 
iiilh"'  will  be  long  in  recovering  a  balance  because 
[.ii-y  arc  not  aware  that  they  are  still  rooted  and 
!'ri)iin(led  in  the  very  same  belief,  but  have  merely 
iliscovered  fragments  of  a  larger  Truth.  We  shall 
lu  V(  r  know  full  Truth  during  an  age  of  error  and 

evil. 

It  is  -.lot  a  new  interpretation  of  Truth  they 
seek,  but  a  restatement  of  it,  given  to  the  masses  in 
a  form  that  may  weave  itself  into  national  life  as 
wdl  as  into  that  of  the  individual.  A  religion  that 
will  clear  politics  of  corruption,  business  of  a  greed 
for  pain  to  the  loss  of  the  many,  industrial  life  of 
wrung  and  opj)ression,  and  develop  a  sense  of  what 
the  brotherhood  of  man  means — all  of  which  but 
st.Hiil-,  for  applied  Christianity.  Such  a  religious 
system  will  gather  to  itself  the  unchurched  masses. 
The  matter  of  belief  will  adjust  itself.  The  mental 
faeulti(s  of  the  populace  are  becoming  trained. 
Til  time  }>rejudiee  and  sui)erstition  will  die.  Thev 
<'!!'•  liird  ;  their  grasp  Avill  be  a  long  one,  but  die 
liu  y  must.  When  dead — and  some  dear  souls  will 
w;iut  to  embalm  them  and  put  them  in  a  glass  case 
vsiuie    an    occasional    glance    will    be    a    comfort — 
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when  dead,  and  minds  arc  free  from  the  incubus 
reason  will  have  full  sway,  and  man  will  come  into 
liis  own  spirtually.  Wliatcver  the  rnseen  holds  f,,r 
mankind,  it  is  a  certainty  that  the  people  are  steadily 
moving  toward  it.  and  will  never  halt  this  side  of 
their  final  destiny.  For  a  time  tliere  will  be  a  strn.'-l- 
through  the  bewildering  perplexities  of  a  lluine 
over  which  Uiitions  have  been  divided,  but  up.,ii 
which  they  are  now   making  a  conunon  cause. 

Yes,  there  is  less  church-going  in  Australia,  far 
less  than  formerly,  but  even  this  does  not  iii,li. 
cate  that  the  religion  of  the  people  has  in  -u^y 
sense  diminished.  It  is  fully  within  the  bounds  o"f 
truth  to  slate  that  I  have  talked  to  thousands  of 
pe(>ple  on  the  subject  of  a  jK-rsonal  religious  beiij. 
It  is  the  vital  factor  of  existence  :  not  the  followii;- 
of  some  special  cult  or  ism,  Init  the  inner  living  of  a 
religious  life  based  on  some  measure  of  understandin.: 
the  relation  Ixtween  the  Creator  and  the  created. 
These  convcr-sations  with  such  varying  classes  of 
people  lead  me  to  afhrm  that  tlic  men  and  women  of 
Australia  are  really  religious— deeplv  so. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  an  increased  tendency  to 
regard  the  Sab])ath  as  a  day  of  outing  instead  of 
church-going.  Much  as  this  is  to  be  reg^retted,  it  in 
no  way  indicates  that  the  spirit  of  worship  is  dead 
within  the  human  breast.  It  is  not.  Worship  is  part 
of  man's  being.  That  is  why  he  was  given  a  soul. 
That  is  how  he  differs  from  "the  lower  animals,  and 
if,  for  any  reason,  the  Church  has  failed  to  attract 
or  hold  tlie  masses,  it  does  not  necessarily  point  to 
the  fact  that  man  has  lost  either  his  inclination  or 
capacity    to    woriiij).       He    luis    merely    iurned    iii> 
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hcirt  and  mind  toward  the  Divine  throufjh  other 
rhaiHU'ls  tlian  the  mcdiviin  of  forms  and  creeds 
uhuli  iKJ  longer  appeal  to  him  or  meet  the  require- 
iiKiit-,  of  his  sonl.  Generally  speakinrr,  the  ])ew  is 
lav  in  advance  of  the  pulpit,  both  as  to  a  larrjer 
iiili  rprctation  of  truth  and  methods  which  would 
(iaii->latc  the  jiowcr  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  into 
aiiplicd  Christianity. 

Wliile,  of  course,  regret  is  felt  because  of  the 
attitude  of  many  toward  church-going,  and  the 
inaclical  abolishment  of  Sunday  as  a  time  to  atkiul 
Divine  Service,  still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
;:li^'  lice  from  church,  under  certain  aspects  of  mind 
I'l.vanl  preaching  and  church  forms  generally,  is  far 
inlttr  than  attendance  simply  as  a  matter  of  cxamj)le 
iiv  tin   UR-re  following  of  an  established  custom. 

Di^lxlief  in  a  creed,  and  objections  to  forms  in 
ji!  act  ice  would  create  a  spirit  of  resentment  that 
I'  ii(k  to  dwarf  soul-develoi)ment  and  engenders  a 
lii  like  for  sacred  things.  There  are  means  of  worship 
iiul^idL"  the  church,  and  while  no  one  would  advo- 
( ate  ■'  fursaicing  the  assembling  of  yourselves  to- 
•.Mtlicr,"  the  matter  must  be  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual.  When  a  system  of  service 
ctasts  to  i)roduce  a  worshipful  frame  of  mind,  it  is 
111  ttcr  to  seek  some  other  medium  that  moves  the 
Ik  ait  of  man  to  thrill  and  vibrate  witli  a  living 
cu>c  of   his   relation   to  the  Creator. 

Tlic  question  is,  having  abandoned  church-going, 
to  what  extent  docs  the  withdrawn  })ortion  of  the 
ci'iiununity  seek  or  make  opportunity  for  worship  ? 
Siiiiilay.  to  the  working  man  and  his  family,  speaking 
a  .  a   whole,   is  a  holiday — ""  a  rest  dav  bv  wav  ol 
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chancTcd  activity."  as  he  usually  puts  it.    In  summrr 
It  IS  a  (lay  of  ))icnics  in  larj^^cr  or  smaller  numbers. 
Sometimes   just   a  quiet   family   outing'   to   the  sea- 
shore, with  dinner  and  tea  on  the  l)eaeh.     A  Ijook, 
perhaps,   for  the  father  and  mother  and  a  wade  i, 
the  sea  and  a  play-spell  in  the  sand  for  the  bairn. 
—a   family   day   to<,uther.      Away   from    the   nri,„l, 
from    housekeepintr    and    eookin<r,    fiom    things^  '•(, 
the  earth,  earthy";  elose  to  Nature,  that  so  silcntlv 
and  so  powerful ly  speaks  of   Nature's   God.     Aloiir. 
as  a  fanuly.     \Yhat  may  this  work  out  for  tlic  soul- 
development  of  each  ?     To  wliat  extent  may  tlle^. 
quiet  days   by  the   sea,  that   must   help   strenrvtlui 
and   cement  the   family   ties,    be  made  a   means  oi 
soul  growth  ?      Arc   these  times   made  a   season  oI 
worship  ?     Let  someone  speak  who  knows  ! 

All    Sunday    outings    are   not    of    this    character, 

but  many,  very  many  of  tiiem  may  be  thus  describtd. 

The  feature  of  great  promise  in  connection  will, 

the  religious  life  of  the  peoi)le,  is  a  sustained  interest 

in  the  Sunday  school.      Even   when   parents   never 

enter  a  church,  the  children  are  regularly  sent  to  Iho 

school.       As    the   question    of    religious   teaehin.'   in 

public  schools  is  one  upon  whieh  there  is  a  dlvuhd 

opnuon,   parents   realise  the  necessity  of  giving  thu 

children  every  possible  ojiportunity  of  Bi'i)le  txaeh- 

ing,  and,  as  a  rule,  prefer  that  it  should  be  given  in 

the    Sunday    schools    ratlier   tiian    in    tliosc    of    the 

State,     While  the  adult  and  parent  generation  mav 

be  in  a  drifting  condition  on  religious  matters    the 

great  hope  of  the  Church  lies  in  the  Sundav  school. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  l)ring  them  Jp  to  tiu' 

-...-J.ii-.i  ^i   i;raded  orgam.',ation.      >Viien   tin 
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liihic  ceased  to  he  n.  factor  in  the  public  scIujoI 
(ducal ion.  the  Suiuiay  school  was  at  once  seized 
i:j)iiii   ;l'^   the  only   means   of   t.iakinj,'   good   the   h)ss. 

An  (iihi;htened  man,  who  i(])resented  the  best 
t\j)r  of  the  workpeoph'.  once  discussed  tlie  question 
with  me.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  tlic  chanfjcd 
;,ttil udc  of  his  class  toward  the  Cluirch,  he  quietly 
i(  iH'.rk*  d  :  ■•  You  see,  there  is  now  a  (,frown  gcnera- 
iion  of  educated  workmen.  The  State  schools  have 
laiiL'ht  us  to  think,  and  we  have  developed  mental 
po\v(  r."  Here  followed  a  well-thought-out  argument 
upon  education  and  its  relation  to  the  present-day 
rrli'iioiis   atmosphere. 

'■  liiil."  I  contended,  "a  belief  which  will  not 
I) <ar  the  search'ight  of  a  developed  mind  should 
■:o  to  the  wall.  Surely,  you  do  not  pretend  to  say 
Ihat  Christian  philosophy  and  its  tenets  will  not 
stand  the  analysis   of  reason  ?  "' 

Ills  rei)ly  was  :  "  Religion  itself  will,  but  you 
mnsl  get  rid  of  creeds  and  dogmas." 

Ill'  had  many  ideas  on  the  subject,  too  numerous 
I"  uive  place  to  at  tiais  moment.  One,  liowever, 
iinpresscl  ,ne  greatly.  "The  Church,"  I  remarked, 
■  Is  straining  every  nerve  and  using  stui)endous 
1  iTurt  to  solve  the  question  of  liow  to  get  tiie  work- 
mi'  man  into  the  Church." 

■■  Yes."  he  thoughtfully  replied,  "  but  they  arc 
\\Mikini  at  the  wrong  end  of  things.  Let  them  solve 
this  |)n)tjkin:  What  is  keeping  him  out  of  the 
Clmndi  ?  ■' 

ll  is  a  point  worth  consideration.  Let  him  who 
lu'raehes,  relleet. 

A   pi  i^on   01   Ihc  smallest  observation  must  sec 
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that  tiic   inflvKncc  of   the  Chinch    is   on   llic  war, 
This  hivs  no  bearing'  on  Cliristianity  itself.    It  simp' 
means  that   the  ministry  is  so  far  behind   the  im\, 
tliat  it  has  no  inlUience  over  the  masses.    Tlie  Chunh 
is  stranded,  high  and  dry,  on  the  onl(  r  rim  f.f  the  ) 
times,  trying,   with   the  husks— dead  and  mouUly- 
of    outHved    creeds,    witli    witherinrj    and     bli<riitin: 
dogmas  whicli  are    both   dwarfing  to  soul   and  dh 
honouring    to    a    wise    Creator— trying,    with    (l.a, 
methods,  to   reach,  reform,  and   regenerate  a  li\iii. 
world  m  a  moving  age.     It  cannot  be  done. 

At  tlie  present  moment  the  air  is  blue  with  sul- 
phurous flames  and  fumes  threatening  to  engulf  tl, 
ungodly  in  an  eternal  embrace,  from  which  a  Mdln.- 
(list  minister  is  energetically  struggling  to  free  tluiii. 
nuich  to  the  wrath  of  a  cult  who  refuse,  in  the  nam. 
of  God,  to  quench  the  hand-madc-self-lighted  '-lir. 
which  dieth  not." 

VVlien  the  popidar  preaching  of  tiic  imur  maki- 
it  necessary  for  a  fellow  minister  of  modern  vi.  ws 
publicly  to  defend  God  against  the  blasphmiy  o[  ' 
eternal  punishment,  and  refuse  to  heap  further 
infamy  upon  a  beneficent  Creatoi,  an  intelligent 
observer  need  not  ask  why  the  pew  is  enii)ty  ! 

"  I  sent  my  soul   tlu-ougli   liio    Invisible, 

Sciiue  IcUer  of  lluil  Aflor-Lifc  to  spell  : 
Aiul  ]>y  aiul  l.y  luy  soul  rcturiicil   to  nie, 

AtkI  answer'd,  '  I  myself  am  Hcav'ji  and  Hell.'" 

Thousands  of  men,  week  by  week,  spend  all  tlic 
hours   of   light   within   the   dark,    damp,    and    bleak  i 
bounds  of  a  coal-pit^ having  only  the  Sabbath  Day 
above  th.e  ground. 
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ti)  1)1-  oonsifincd  to  eternal  torment  and  otherwise 
111  iltK  :iltil  fur  shortconiinfrs,  avIuIc  no  effr)rt  is  bcincr 
111  .<lr  lo  make  it  easy  to  (Icvi-lop  soul  in  a  properly 
ft, I  anil  comfortably  housed  body.  Contlitions  arc 
incr-.sary  in  order  to  devilop  and  live  a  riliL'ious 
1  !  .  The  Chnreh  is  doin<,'  no  end  of  Christian  work. 
T;i,it  i^.  il  i*^  tryinu'  to  save  drunkards,  while  vieious 
I  i\v>  make  sixteen  for  every  one  saved.  They  rescue 
•  MiN  and  leave  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  streets 
;i  ' .  ^spijol  of  danger  in  which  they  ^o  down  to  whole- 
;K  destruction.  The  Church  spends  thousands 
wuikini:  at  Effect,  and  leaves  the  core  of  the  social 
.  iWlt  to  fester  moral  corruption  which  sends  out 
Ihtj  bliLjlit  of  the  Cause. 

15iit  just  here  the  Church  takes  issue  and  pro- 
( Uims  its  mission  as  that  of  soul-saving,  '*  leaving 
Ihc  u.iik  of  the  State  to  the  State." 

In  a  recent  sermon,  a  leading  preacher  in  Melbourne 
from  the  Old  World  took  as  his  subject,  "  The  Reign 
uf  Justice." 

In  the  course  of  its  delivery  to  a  large  con- 
L'rerration  composed  chiefly  of  young  people,  the 
i\v.  nnd  gentleman  wildly  exclaimed,  "  The  Church, 
as  a  Clmreh,  has  no  business  with  politics  or 
HMnomie    systems.      Its    business    is    to    proclaim 

That  is  just  what  is  the  matter — the  Church  is 
busy  proclaiming — and  passing  resolutions. 

When  a  mayor  issues  a  proclamation — what  next  ? 
IT'  --'-lids  word  to  the  police  that  the  proclamation 
f'l   put  into  force.     How  ?     By  using  the  con- 
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itiil<d  channel  through  which  effect  may  be  given 
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When  wc  consickr  tluit  tiRrc  is  not  a  moral, 
spiritual,  or  fiiianci.il  phase  of  cliurch  life  which  i, 
not  du\ctiy  affected  by  botli  political  and  economic 
conditions,  and  further,  tliat  every  nirmber  of  tjie 
Cluirch  is  undi  r  the  domination  of  those  conditioih, 
to  say  tlie  Church  has  no  business  with  [)olitieal  ami 
economic  systems  is  a  rank  libel  on  the  very  itnii- 
ciples  taught  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  temperance  question  is  a  political  question. 
lias  tlie  Church,  as  a  Church,  no  business  with  tliut ; 
Politics  in  Icfja!  operation  protect  a  boy's  pro|)erty 
and  secures  it  to  him  until  he  is  twenty-one.  Pulitics 
the  same  politics,  gives  a  girl  the  legal  right  to  sul 
her  virtue  at  the  age  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
years,  and,  having  sold  it,  a  self-righteous  body,  wliidi 
moves  only  in  droves  and  herds,  fortlnvith  starts 
out  on  a  rescuing  crusade  ;  but  before  going,  under 
the  teaciiings  of  tliis  preacher,  they  must  call  for  a 
basin  of  water,  and  loudly  proclaim  :  '"  1  wash  my 
hands,  as  a  Christian,  of  politics  and  economic  systcm>, 
and  solemnly  devote  my  life  to  '  lift  up  the  fallen.' 
The  comfortable,  well-dressed  congregation  listen. 
and  eagerly  drink  in  tiie  blighting  doctrine  of  tin 
preacher,  pacifying  themselves,  as  a  whole,  that  they 
have  no  responsibility  in  systems  winch  grind  tlif 
face  of  the  worker  ;  w  hile  many  of  theni  wear  the 
very  garments  which  have  been  sweated  out  o! 
the  toil  of  overworked  and  underpaid  women  and 
children. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Church,  as  a  Church 
is  directly  responsible  for  every  wrong  which  is  nut 
righted,  and  every  drunkard  lost  to  home,  Church, 
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cn\n>i\  Why  ?  II  lias  alnady  born  rom;irkt(l  that 
th.  (lunch,  as  a  Ci\urcli,  holds  Ihf  balance  of  political 
p..',rr.  and  wlu  ii,  not  as  individual  incinhc  rs  but  as 
.m  .iKMiscd  and  awakcnid  w'loir,  a  siti^c  of  t'hristian 
(ill/.  Msiiip  and  its  rcsponsibijiliis  will  solve  the 
iii:tt.  ii;il  problems  wliieh  now  retard  and  dwarf 
s|.iiilii..l  irrowlh  and  limit  the  work  of  the  Chnreh. 
>haiitnne,  the  endless  injury  of  such  false  teaeiiin;,' 
iM  youn-  people  can  never  be  t  slimated.  It  would 
be  f.ir  b.Uer  for  the  country  if  every  pew  was  for 
iv.r  vacant  than  that  such  arrant  "•  pilllc  "  should 
Mii:!it  yonn^f  minds. 

Al  a  neent  ecclesiastical  Lratherinj:,  a  resolution 
\..i-  I'llrodueed  to  set  aside  a  certain  Sunday  each 
>'  ti  a-,  a  time  to  brinij  before  the  pul>lie  the  probhm 
of  indiislrial  life  as  related  to  the  Church.  The  dis- 
ell^^lMn  wliieh  hallowed  waxed  heated  and  clocjuent. 
ria  siil,i,(t  took  on  political  colouring,  and  the 
;  amp  immediately  split  into  factions.  The  Labour 
Parly,  Socialism,  and  Anarchy  were  branded  ao 
tli'iii,'.  with  which  the  sacred  assemljly  nuist  not 
'i'lil<-  it-,  hallowed  hands.  Exclamations  of  "No 
l"!ili(s  in  tiic  Chnreh"  rent  the  air.  One  dear  old 
-"ul  tuld  uie  his  citizenship  was  in  heaven. 

■  In  fact,"  said  he,  "  I  have  never  voted,  and 
Mtvir  exptet  to  depart  from  my  custom."  That  man 
^vas  overdue  where  he  holds  his  citizenship. 

Tl:.    nan  who  sounded  the  warning  note  to  the 
(  iiuieh    in    supporting    the    resolution    were    openly 
•  v^alkd  by  their  opponents  as  "  smoodgers,"  labour- 
er-;, and  similar  endearing    terms    usually  conhncd 
t"  ]K>litical  meetinrrs. 

At  the  same  gathering  the  matter  of   the  absence 
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froiii  C'liuicli    of    wurkin^'   people  wu'i   another  noU 
soumled  in  ;i  :iiinor  key. 

"Yes,'  tearfully  exelainied  one  speaker,  "  wc 
lon;»  for  the  workers'  attendanee  at  Divine  Service, 
but  the  C'hureh  eannot  itlentify  itself  \vith  politics. 
There  is  notliinj,'  to  do  but  to  pray  for  better  relation- 
ship between  master  and  worker."  The  speaker 
clas|)ed  his  hands  in  a  thrill  of  holy  eestasy,  uinl 
cried  :  "  Oh,  for  a  time  when  the  employer  will  s;iy 
to  his  workman,  '  The  Lord  be  with  you,'  and  Ih' 
worker  will  reply,  '  The  Lord  bless  you.'  "  It  was 
worse  than  nioekery — far  worse.  It  was  a  direct, 
downright  insult  to  intelli|^'encc. 

Sueh  interehanrres  of  pious  eourtesies  would  he 
very  welcome  if  they  were  established  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  llijiht  and  Justice.  But,  under  present  con- 
ditions, for  the  two  factions  into  which  the  industrial 
world  is  divided  to  go  through  such  a  hyi)Ocrilical 
performance  is  too  impossible  to  contemplate. 

The  rank  and  file  arc  in  no  way  o{)posed  to.  the 
Gospel  and  its  Divine  teaching.  In  fact,  much  of  it 
is  lived  out  in  their  lives  by  natural  instinct ;  but 
they  object,  and  object  most  seriously,  to  the  Church 
professing  to  stand  for  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
and  at  the  same  time  putting  forth  no  attempt  in  a 
practical  way  to : 

"  Make  it  easier  for  men  to  do  right, 
And  harder  to  do  wrong." 

That  is  the  mission  of  the  Church.  And  if  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  God-given  work  the  Church  is  too 
cowardlv  to  cro  into  the  open  field  of  politics,  ccononiic 
systems,  or  any  other  place  where  the  battle  must  be 
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f'iiii.'lil  out,  the  sooner  a  nuiiiori;il  is  <  slablislittl  to 
llh   sucTcd  nuniory  t)f  outlivid  iiscfiiliuss  tlic  hcttcr. 

The  didiciilty  t)f  scciiiiiij,'  tin-  S(  rviccs  of  nun  for 
I  he  ministry  is  st)  ^rciit  lluit  the  dc  nonuiwitional 
Ik  Id  is  lariirly  undi  rniannid.  In  places  with  u  popu- 
lilii.ti  of  two  and  thrif  thousand,  or  even  f(  wcr.  tlirrc 
Ui.iy  l)(.'  found  as  many  as  seven  different  tU  nomina- 
tions rij)resintul  by  ill-[)aid,  half-e(iuij)ped  nun, 
|i! :i\  iii;^:  a  hard  {];ame  of  grab  for  f<jllo\vers,  whik'  many 
a  ;il:iee  is  Kft  wholly  beyond  the  jiale  of  the  Church. 

There  is  an  incre'isiii|,'  cry  for  pood  men,  or  any 
nun,  to  enter  the  ministry.  So  ur<,'ent  is  the  dtniand 
tiiat  tlio  Methodists  arc  importing  men,  and  tlie 
Presbyterian  body  apjjointid  a  Commission  to  look 
into  the  matter  of  "Scarcity  of  Candidates  for  the 
Muristry." 

Tiie  report  is  based  upon  a  circular  sent  to  all 
the  ministers  of  that  C  hurcli,  asking  for  the  result  of 
their  observations.  It  is  a  matter  of  note  that  a 
minority  sent  replies.  The  sunmiing  up  of  the  incjuiry 
as  to  "  Why  so  few  young  men  arc  to  l)c  found 
rrady  to  enter  the  ministry  ? "  speaks  for  itself. 
fonuuent  is  unnecessary: 

1.  The  condition  of  spiritual  life  in  the  congrega- 
tiuu-.. 

'J.  The  attractions  of  more  lucrative  work. 

."5.  Inadequate  financial  provision  for  the  ministry. 

t.  The  preference  of  congregations  for  young  men. 

.").  The  lowering  of  the  status  of  the  ministry  by 
the  elass  of  men  employed  by  the  Home  Mission 
Committee. 

\o    one    Sin    pinpli    nc    v;iifrrrr'4.f i/I    Jli'it     i]^c    rimi-oli    ic- 

->--        -- ^j^, - -        ,...,,,         ST 

ensjavid  I)y  an  outlived  theological  creed  that  would 
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for  ever  bar   young  nicii  of  vigorous   tliought  from 
such  a  waste  of  encrjiy. 

Tlic  world  is  moving.  The  sooner  the  Churcii 
catches  step  the  sooner  will  it  be  able  to  devote  its 
energy  to  the  legitimate  work  of  the  Church,  instead 
of  consuming  its  strength  with  problems  of  how  to 
justify  its  existence. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

ROMANCES    OF    CHRISTIAN    ENTF.RPRISES 

"  Remember,  tuo,  if  sltinin(f  Ihroiiyh  tile's  sadness, 
Glow  rosy  gleams  of  luvc's  own  tender  rays, 
Tliese  are  the  bright  refleelions  of  the  gladness 
You  have  shed  on  other  live^  in  other  days." 

Kenneth  Mack.vy. 

Ar.oiT  sixty  years  ago,  when  missions  to  Australia 
wnc  elainiing  the  attention  of  those  whose  concern 
it  was  to  see  that  all  tribes  of  the  human  race  had 
slKphertls  to  gather  them  into  spiritual  i)astures, 
I  Ik  re  were  very  few  who  interested  themselves  in 
liu-  native  race  of  Australia. 

Ill  the  sixth  century,  the  monk,  Benedict,  estab- 
lisliLd  a  religious  order  which  still  bears  his  name. 
Its  chief  endeavour  is  to  undertake  religious  work 
in  the  most  neglected  or  needy  fields  of  the  world. 
Those  who  were  fully  familiar  with  this  fact  were 
jircphably  not  surprised  to  learn  that  a  company  of 
Ijrotlurs  were  well  on  the  way  to  Australia. 

Having  landed,  they  proceeded  towards  the 
interior  searching  for  a  locality  with  a  large  water 
supply,  for  this  was  the  chief  feature  in  connection 
with  founding  a  mission. 

They  fared  forth  iri  their  usual  way  without  purse 
or  scrip.      The  story  of  the  hardships  and  privations 
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slitutes  as  thrilling  a  romance  as  ever  wove  itself 
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into  human  activity.  How  the  leader  raised  money 
until  the  work  could  be  self-supporting'  and  gained 
an  endurinr,'  influence  over  the  natives,  is  a  story  of 
insi)iration  to  all  who  learn  it.  Sulhcc,  however,  to 
say  that  Father  Salvado  founded  the  world-known 
"  New  Noreia  Mission  to  the  Aborioinos  of  West 
Australia."  to  which  the  savages  came  from  far  and 
near.  First,  for  the  material  benefits  they  received, 
and  later— much  later— because  they  began  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  religions  teacliings  of  the  man  who 
truly  tried  to  be  a  father  to  them.  As  the  climate 
was  warm  most  of  them  lived  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  roamed  loose  and  at  large,  knowing  nothing  of 
a  system  of  life,  tilling  the  soil,  or  any  means  of 
livelihood. 

One  can  imagine  how  hopeless  the  tasi:  seemed, 
and  how  great  nuist  have  been  the  faith  and  hope 
of  one  who  had  put  his  hand  to  so  great  an  under- 
taking, resolved  never  to  look  back. 

In  time,  he  Avas  joined  by  new  forces  from  Spain. 
These  brothers  purchased  teams  and  provisions  and 
started  for  the  station,  to  find  the  founder  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  of  interesting  the  natives  in 
simple  agriculture.  Thus,  by  stages,  land  was  cleared, 
crops  jnit  in  and  harvested  ;  wells  were  dug,  water 
conserved,  fruit-trees  and  vines  planted,  land  fenced 
and  stocked,  buildings  erected,  church  finished,  and 
twenty  small  cottages  put  up  to  give  the  younger 
generation  the  family  idea  and  cultivate  the  home 
instinct. 

The  story  of  the  development   of  tliese  people, 
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(li.nr  with  the  old  ^'riicratioii,  but  the  second  and 
third  have  been  niuukled  into  more  or  less  useful 
nunibers  of  the  community.  The  young  ones  were 
|iut  in  school  for  a  portion  of  the  day,  and  the  un- 
('(•c\ii)ied  time  was  devoted  to  work,  such  as  farming, 
sliicp  and  cattle  brecdinfr,  agriculture,  and  any 
occupation  in  which  they  coulil  be  taught  to  lend 
a  hand,  until  in  tini^^  a  real  transformation,  not  to 
say  complete  civu  .tion,  had  been  wrought  :  but 
at  what  a  cost ! 

The  whole  work  spread  until  it  could  no  longer 
I)r  called  merely  a  mission.  It  developed  into  a 
ti'wiiship,  but  only  after  tremendous  effort  on  the 
I'.ut  of  the  hero  of  this  great  enterprise  and  a  band 
of  brothers  whose  vow  of  poverty  was  intensified  by 
Hk'  very  conditions  which  surrounded  them.  They 
endured  extreme  heat,  hunger  and  thirst,  living  for 
\\((ks  at  a  time  on  snakes,  lizards,  and  any  manner 
of  ( mping  thing  that  would  help  sustain  life.  They 
travdlcd  luishod,  often  falling  faint  and  weary  by 
thr  wayside,  too  footsore  to  tread  farther  tlic  rough 
roads  with  next  to  starvation  staring  them  in  the 
face  from  time  to  time. 

I  will  not  follow  them  farther  through  the  details 
of  want  and  suffering,  but  rather  give  glimpses  of 
the  results. 

No  one  would  pretend  to  say  that  even  the 
third  generation  of  aborigines  has  reached  a  high 
degree  of  development.  It  is  not  in  them.  But,  for 
all  that,  it  is  surprising  to  see  what  has  been  done. 
I'nder  supervision,  for  they  have  no  initiative,  tluy 
Ovcoiiic  iirsL-CifiSS  piougliiVicn,  carp-erncrs,  teamsters, 
expert  pruncrs,  sheep-shearers,  shoemakers,  and,  in 
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fad,  nicasdrc  up  to  par  in  Hip  usiial  iiKluslrics. 
Tluy  arc  by  nature  lazy,  lack  application,  and  must 
be  superintended.  Tor  servants  lluy  may  do,  but 
as  masters  tluy  arc  impossible. 

At  school  they  are  rather  (juick  at  harnin^f  if 
they  can  be  induced  to  study.  Most  astonishinjr  of  all. 
they  arc  musical  bcyoiid  the  avera^'c.  In  fact,  t!u 
or^'anist  of  the  church  for  some  years  Avas  a  full- 
blooded  native  born  on  the  place.  lie  played  by 
note  and  trained  a  large  choir  for  church  service. 
Their  l)and  of  many  instruments  was  once  tiie  })ridc 
of  the  mission. 

In  order  to  break  up  their  corrohorcc  (native 
dance),  the  cause  of  tlu  ir  frequent  *'  walkaways  "' 
from  the  mission  so  disastrous  to  discipline,  they 
were  taught  to  dance.  Every  Saturday  night  this 
amusement,  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop 
or  some  of  the  brothers,  was  indulged  in.  It 
usually  took  ))laee  on  the  floor  of  the  sj)acious 
old  mill. 

As  the  younger  generation  arrived  at  a  marriage- 
able age  they  were  settled  in  one  of  the  cottages  built 
for  the  housing  of  natives.  The  married  men  were 
all  emi»loyed  at  the  usual  wages,  in  either  the  mission 
township  or  upon  the  stations  which  were  acquired 
by  the  brotherhood. 

The  foui.d'  V  saw  it  flourish  for  many  years.  At 
eighty-six,  he  was  still  planning  for  its  interests, 
when  he  suddenly  died  in  Rome  having  gone  to 
Europe  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  l)rothers. 

To  the  great  rejoicing  of  the  whole  community, 
the  remains  c;f  Biihoji  Salvado  were  brouglit  to  the 
scenes  of  his  struggles,  sufferings,  and  triumphs,  and 
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]](,w  lYjwsc  Avilliin  the  ^valls  of  the  church  where  he 
was  for  sixty  years  a  faniiUar  fi^iiirc. 

At  the  time  of  his  (kath.  tlie  entire  mission  was 
fij  f  stahlisht  d  on  a  self-support  itif:  hasis.  There  were 
'U  alwavs  about  fifty  monks  who  received  only  their 
^  plain  fare  and  scanty  n])parel  in  return  for  hard  and 
luavy  toil  A\hieh  was  a  {^Teat  asset  to  tlie  mission. 
Tlu>  meant  tlic  work  of  fifty  able-bodied  men  for 
sixty  ye.'Ms — that  is,  each  year  they  had  fifty  years' 
work  free.  Multiply  that  by  sixty,  and  one  be^'ins 
to  understand  wliat  the  Ikncdictinc  Order  contri- 
hutrd  to  the  development  of  the  State,  and  how  it 
1-,  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  on  a  self-supporting 
basis  with  a  lartfc  staff  still  at  work  without  pay. 
li  is  not  my  }tur|)Ose  to  follow  at  len^dh  this  far- 
reachini;  enterprise,  but  sinijily  to  point  out  liow 
this  relij^nous  activity  keeps  pace  with  the  nii<,dity 
stridrs  Australia  is  making  along  every  line  of 
dcvi  lopmeiit  ;  and  the  movement  has  learned,  as 
all  others  must,  that  in  this  age  creeds  and  dogmas 
count  for  little  :  applied  Christ' mity  is  demanded. 
The  value  of  religion  n)ust  be  translated  into  modern 
rcciuirements  and  ])resent-day  needs.  Moving  evints 
have  created  new  demands,  and  tlie  Cliristian  work 
which  fails  to  crystallise  its  power  into  applied 
activity  will  soon  fall  behind  m  the  race  and  lapse 
info  oblivion. 

It  was  well  that  when  Bishop  Salvado  passed 
away  he  had  not  encumbered  the  new  management 
with  ]ilans  for  the  future.  The  natives  greatly 
(Utreased  in  nundjcrs  of  late  years.  They  drifted 
to  the  north,  or,  like  most  races,  went  down  before 
nur  civilisaiion.    This  made  it  necessary  to  open  up 
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new  work  for  fli<m  in  the  iiortli,  wIk  re  fluy  are 
slill  fiMMid  ill  Inrj'tr  iiuhiIkis  and  in  primitive 
coiulitiotis. 

Thr  niovcnKnt  has  licrn  \v»  II  planrHul.  and  is  in 
the  jii-occss  of  niatiirily  iiiuh  r  the  direction  of  the 
new  head.  Rishop  Torres,  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
later.  It  is  scdi  that  the  station  at  New  Xoreia 
carried  out  the  work  for  which  it  came  into  bein^f, 
and  the  re  inovinrj  of  operations  anutiij,'  Ww  natives 
to  the  north  in  no  way  affects  the  ori^rinai  intent  of 
the  mission.  IJishop  Salvado  "  huilded  better  than 
he  knew  "'  when  he  or<f;uiise(l  along  lints  to  meet 
modern  requirements. 

The  system  under  which  tlie  whole  enterprise  is 
conduct ed  is  lar^dy  patterned  after  mefliods  in 
practice  by  Dr.  l?ooker  Wasjiinc^ton.  of  Ttiskegec. 
As  is  seen,  the  work  is  chiefly  done  l)y  the  brothers, 
who  rise  at  three  o'clock  all  tlic  year  round  in 
order  to  have  time  for  reli.uious  duties  and  medita- 
tion before  they  enter  upon  the  toil  of  the  day.  It 
is  the  contribution  of  tluir  labour  whieli  amounts, 
in  iiii^rc<iidc,  to  8,000  years  of  hard,  hard  work, 
w.iieh  lias  brought  the  station  to  the  point  of  self- 
support.  They  never  berr,  ask  lor  subscriptions,  or 
take  a  collection  in  the  church.  It  is  wholly  on  a 
business  basis.  All  their  clothes,  including  shoes,  are 
made  by  the  monks  in  the  monastery.  The  fowls, 
ducks,  and  geese  are  looked  after  by  them.  A  head 
of  each  department  is  responsible  for  the  work. 
The  vast  vineyards,  orchard,  vegetable-garden,  milk, 
butter,  jam,  flour,  arc  all  produced  by  the  free 
labour  of  the  monks. 

The  great  feature  of  the  future  will  be  the  cstab- 
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livliiiKiil  of  cdiicational  fnrilitics  for  scltUrs'  sons 
aii'l  (l;ui}.'littrs.  A  ^\vW  colltj/f  has  lucn  rnctrd  at 
a  Cist  of  i:-2«),(KM).  Tlirrc  is  room  for  \'>0  students. 
anil  tlic  rqnipinonts  arc  iijvto-datc  in  every  possilile 
rt-)'t(  t.  Tlie  artistic  decoratioi\s  insidi-  were  carried 
(lilt  liv  tlie  monks.  I'pon  enterinj;  the  {jirls*  rliapel, 
out  is  ushered  before  a  bit  of  old-world  painting 
ami  earvinu  that  fairly  transfixes  the  onlooker.  It 
is  impossible  to  realise  one  is  in  the  lieart  of  West 
Australia,  far  off  the  line  of  travel.  The  entire 
[luiidinp  has  all  been  plannid  for  health  and  comfort, 
:iii(i  is  lilKil  with  as  bonny  a  set  of  jrirls  as  ever 
iMtit  tluir  enertjjy  to  stru^'gle  throupli  the  maze  of 
iii<i(Urn-tiine  education.  No  '"  physical  de(,'eneration  " 
nlxMit  this  third  <,'eneralion  of  Australian-born  <^irls. 

Tlitwever  nuieh  we  n»ay  dissent  from  the  tenets 
I  I  ;i!iv  particular  faith  associated  with  educational 
ill-tit  III  ions,  there  can  be  no  d(nibt  about  the  advan- 
tatris  of  a  school  that  is  not  imlike  the  settinji  of  the 
111  mil -life  of  the  girls.  In  fashionable  boarding- 
-'•Ihh.Is,  girls  from  the  rural  districts  frequently 
lihsdil)  city  conditions  which  eomi)letely  unfit  them 
I  r  thi-  life  to  which  they  must  return;  but  from 
III  IT  liny  go  back  to  theii  homes  with  nuisic, 
(laiuiiig,  'uedlework  and  such  a  degree  of  learning 
;is  tluy  choose  to  pursue,  and  naturally  they  drop 
ai  ain  into  coimtry  home  life. 

The  teaclu  rs  are  all  degreed  graduates  of  Rilfast 
I'nivtrsity,  and,  like  the  monks,  have  taken  the 
vi.w  of  poverty,  receiving  nothing  whatever  for 
Muiv  services  beyond  clothes  and  food.  This  enables 
tin  uistitute  to  place  tiie  means  of  education  witlirn 
till'  itaeli  of  even  the  new  and  struL'f'ling  settlers. 
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The  foe  nmounts  to  about  £20  a  year.  This  -would 
not  cover  the  price  of  the  food  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  stations  produce  all  forms  of  necessities,  com- 
forts, and  luxuries  free  of  cost,  because  the  labour 
of  production  is  nerfornud  by  tlie  monks.  Tlie 
tuition  fees,  therefore,  are  clear  rrain,  and  are  invested 
in  iinprovenients.  Just  now  a  new  building  is  being  ' 
erected  for  a  boys'  colleffc,  and  in  tlie  course  of  a 
few  years  New  Xoreia  will  l)e  the  most  extraordinary 
educational  centre  in  Australia.  Whether  we  approv( 
of  it  or  not.  there  it  is,  and  no  hand  save  disaster 
iiiiiy  slay  its  proonss.  The  food  for  reflection  i^ 
that  it  lias  evolved  out  of  a  frreatly  needed  institu- 
tion of  other  elays  for  other  ])urpos(s,  '•  O,  Tiir.r 
and  Chantfc  !  "'  Happy  that  form  of  Christian  work 
which  meets  and  Ixeomcs  j)art  of  that  channe. 

Bishop  Torres  is  a  elear-headed,  far-seeinu  man: 
up-to-date  in  evi  ry  respect  :  de'e|)ly  spiritual,  and 
eledicated  to  poverty  and  work. 

As  the  country  became  known,  a  real  missionary 
spirit  Avas  awake-ned  in  Enoland  and  Kuropc,  witJi 
the  result  that  all  kneiwn  sects  of  the-  Protestant 
(hi.reh.  as  well  as  the  Roman  (athe)lic.  establi^lud 
themselves  aiuoui:  the  new  settlers.  Tht  Methodist- 
have  out-distanc(d  all  other  Protestant  bodies  in 
the  uioantie  devele)|)me  nt  of  means  and  me'tliod  to 
reach  the  masses.  The  laruesl  Pre)*estant  work  in 
the  Southern  lleniisphere  is  lU/w  carrie-e'  on  in  tin 
old  Lyceum  The-atre.  left  l)y  the  late  Mnn.  K.  Vickery 
for  a  city  mission.  This  property,  aside  from  meeting 
the  recpiirements  of  a  place  of  worship  seating  sonic 
1,000.  Vichlb  a  revenue  of  £-}-,()00  a  yral  from  reni> 
which   is   devoted   to   tlic  branches   of  work   carried 
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oi)  among  all  classes  throughout  the  city.  That 
tlid'c  is  necessity  for  rescue  homes,  free  break- 
fasts, and  the  hundred  and  one  things  intended  to 
nach  the  needy  is  a  sorrowful  commentary  on  a 
city  of  more   tiian   half   a  million  inhabitants  in   a 

^  ;i(  w  country. 

Tlie  Rev.  G.  W.  Taylor  was  for  some   years  at 
,  the    head    of    this  perfectly  01  .anised  work — almost 

^  liouiidltss    in    its  oixrations — and  at  his  retirement 
was  succeeded  by  tiie  Rev.  P.  J.  Stephen. 


CHAPTER   XII 

CULTS    AND    '"ISMS"    ABOUND 

And  thix  is  sure  :    no  earth-cuncnned  disaster 
Hath  poirrr  immortal  souls  tu  curb  or  mar; 

For  each  (,,    Us  own  destiny  is  nias/er, 

And  each  will  reach  its  sclj-appointcd  star." 

Kenneth  Mackay. 

A  NEW  country  is  essentially  a  place  of  cxpcrimenis 
alonrr  every  line  :  industrial,  conuncrcial  and  social, 
as  well  as  religious.  This  is  but  natural.  The  scope 
of  operations,  unbounded  opportunity,  and,  perhaps 
more  than  all  else,  the  refreshing  freedom  from  forms 
and  usages,  are  all  allurements  which  attract  many 
types  of  restless  humanity.  Some  of  these  seek 
channels  through  which  to  work  out  personal  aims, 
while  other  honest,  earnest  souls  are  prompted  by  a 
genuine  desire  to  promote  spiritual  growth  and 
development. 

Large  numbers  of  those  who  have  found  new 
light  on  religious  matters  and  move  toward  a  larger 
horizon,  have  taken  rootage  as  if  by  homogeneal 
instinct  and  have  permanently  housed' their  cult. 

No  matter  what  the  teaching  may  be— Christian 
or  non-Christian,  logical,  wild,  or  impossible— if  it 
but  comes  out  clad  in  a  new  garb  of  language,  there 
the  people  flock  and  swarm.  Revival  services, 
whether  conducted  by  a  cultured  preacher  or  an 
unlettered   converted   sailor,   attract   thousands   and 
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thousands  if  the  gatherings  are  held  in  the  open 
or  ou  iMulenomiiuxtional  frround.  The  singer  sways 
tlic  masses  until  they  sing  themselves  into  an  un- 
roiilrulkd  stutc  of  religious  hysteria.  They  make 
;i!l  SDits  of  rash  vows,  give  money  far  beyond  their 
nil  aii^,  and,  as  an  after  elimax,  lapse  into  a  religious 
1(  Ihiiigy  as  calm  and  reposeful  as  if  an  overdose 
of  spiritual  soothing  syrup  had  been  well  adminis- 
tncd. 

In  America,  men,  as  a  rule,  find  a  safety-valve 
or  outlet  for  excitement  in  a  hurrying,  rushing,  wild 
cliase  after  the  almighty  dollar,  but  in  Australia  they 
iiiu-t  demonstrate  and  push  in  crowds. 

I  make  no  further  conmient  upon  this  at  present, 
but  merely  mention  it  to  illustrate  how  easy  it  is 
lor  eults  and  "  'isms"  to  become  domesticated  with 
fiiiitlul  results.  There  is  a  large  and  open  field 
aiuuuii'  those  who  have  no  place  of  regular  worship — 
those  who  have  outgrown  the  old  and  are  seeking 
fur  the  new,  or,  at  least,  for  something  to  grip  that 
will  meet  enlarged  and  developed  soul  requirements. 
'i'herefore,  any  strong  personality  presenting  even 
fragments  of  truth  may  soon  establish  a  following. 

A  belief  in  modern-day  Spiritualism,  founded  on 
a  broader  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  a  more 
lii'ilily  developed  spirituality  of  the  individual  is 
spreading  rapidly  in  the  large  cities.  I  find  this 
t(  aching  in  Australia,  as  elsewhere,  appeals  to  a 
type  of  temperament.  It  is  a  stage  of  "  soul-growth  " 
to  many  who  have  suffered  great  sorrow  and  those 
if  mystic  mould,  who  are  of  the  earth,  less  earthy 
than  the  average.  To  them  it  is  a  Balm  ot  Gilead. 
But    in    this    material    age,    when    the    masses    are 
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abnormally  so,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  ordinary  mind 
will  be  attracted  to  a  teaehinf:j  which  jircscnts  such 
weird  and  uncanny  aspects.  But  in  Australia  it  is 
housed  and  roofed  prej)ared  to  remain. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  Temple  of  Truth  stand. 
as  a  fjuidc-post  to  the  latest  phases  of  God  Revealed 
to  Man.  Christian  Science  holds  sway  in  sonic 
sections,  while  a  screaming  pulpit  and  press  roar 
and  thunder  against  it.  The  law  courts  now  and 
again  deal  with  a  healer  who  lands  in  prison  for 
unlawful  i>ractice  ;  but  every  cause  has  had,  and 
will  continue  to  have,  its  martyrs. 

Alter  the  wild  scenes  of  some  of  the  revival 
meetings,  the  calm  and  repose  of  a  Christian  Science 
gathering  is  at  least  refreshing.  The  believers  sit 
serenely  folded  away  in  the  .^ecrct  places,  as  it  were. 
of  siu-e  and  certain  Tmth— an  attainment  greatlv 
to  be  desired. 

The  most  recent  importation  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment has  established  itself  in  Sydney.  An  American 
of  pronounced  force  sets  forth  his  views  under  the 
name  of  Self-Realisation,  for  which  he  has  opened 
a  place  of  worship  known  as  The  Sanctum  of  Self- 
Realisation— the  self  being  the  sj)ark  of  the  Divine 
breathed  in  human  nature.  The  meetings  are 
trovded ;  a  great  majority  are  young  men  and 
young  women.  I  have  seen  scarcely  an  old  person 
in  the  gathering.  This  indicates  that  the  young 
people  are,  at  least,  thinking,  and  may  by  no  meanb 
be  called  irreligious.  It  is  an  honest  searching  after 
God. 

The  greatest  departure,  however,  is  to  borrow 
the  name  of    •  Church  "  for  a  purely  secular  purpose 
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I'liKivcd  |)ol(s  apart  from  the  usual  accoplatiun  (jf 
till    term. 

I  had  Ik  anl  of  a  Socialistic  church  and  Sunday 
mIiooI.  and  was  most  desirous  of  knowiiif;  its  aims 
iiiid  objects.  Fearing  a  visit  to  such  a  "  profane 
pi. lie  "  on  my  part  would  be  rcjiardcd  l)y  my  friends 
a-^  a  positive  indication  of  a  ■"  backsliding'  "'  condi- 
tion or  spiritual  decay — if  the  term  may  be  used — 
[  n  sf»lv(>d  to  go  alone. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  business  streets  of 
Mrlhourne  are  utterly  forsaken.  It  is  good  to  feel 
the  pause.  As  I  made  my  way  along  some  of  the 
irroat  arteries  through  which  the  streams  of  humanity 
llow  all  the  week,  it  was  a  sense  of  relief  to  be 
unattended. 

Turning  into  one  of  the  nu\in  streets,  I  followed 
some  children  as  guides  to  the  hall  to  which  I  had 
started. 

Two  men  stood  at  the  inner  door,  ai)parcntly  to 
wdcome  strangers.  They  extended  a  very  warm 
handshake,  inquired  courteously  after  my  well-being, 
handed  me  a  singing -book,  entitled  ""  Revolutionary 
Son;is,"'  and  remarked :  "  All  the  scuts  an'  free ; 
please  make  yourself  at  home." 

This  I  did,  and  watched  the  children,  about 
too  in  number,  come  in  and  take  their  places  in 
groups,  classified  by  ages  :  the  girls  on  one  side  of 
the  house,  and  the  boys  on  the  other — the  former 
predominating. 

The  gathering  as  a  Sunday  school  had.  at  least, 
the  virtue  of  originality.  A  man  of  rather  striking 
ap[)earance,  partly  because  of  his  extreme  and 
gitiiiiig  iculuies  oi  diess,   went  Lu   the  piulloim  und 
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aimniiuc,!.  in  a  voice  tlmt  coimiiaiult d  att<iiti..  ' 
at  once:  '"  (  liiltin  ii,  we  lulicvc  in  a  sound  iniiid  n,  [ 
a  sound  body.  \\\  will  first  ,,;,y  altiidion  to  „i.  ■ 
l)odi(s.  Mr.  SniiHi.  phase  tak,"  ihv  piano.  Mi.-  ' 
Brown,  kindly  conic  to  llic  platform.'' 

NVIicniipon    a    vi;,'orous   youth   seated    Iiinisdf  ;;t   ' 
tlic  insliunicnt.  and  a  woman  of  unceilain  years  an.;  » 
heavy    tread     reached    the    platform,    and    proceed,.; 
to  line  up  the  childn  u  for  physical  drill,  ^vhich  tiu, 
entered    into   with   ^Mcat    zest.      They    fairly    fou;'!,' 
their  arms  and   le-s   throu-h   the   volume  "of  soiuul 
hanunered   from  the   piano   hy  the  lad,  who  swayed 
ids  sjioulders  and   hol)l)ed   his   head  to  every  clmnl 
he   .struck.      At    a    uiven   si^Mial.    the   leader   of   eacli 
f^roup  seized  a  red  hanner  from  which  fairly  sereeclud 
Ml    ydlow-    paint    some   favourite   motto   or   thrilling 
watchword  and  pre])arcd  for  action. 

Under  liie  powerful  strains  of  sound  which  issued 
from  the  corner  where  the  youth  Juki  his  own,  tli. 
childrc!!  started  off  in  a  j^rand  marcii  up  and  down 
the  aisles,  between  the  chairs  and  over  all  parts  of 
the  larye  and  well-appointed  hall.  With  lustv  voim 
they  shrieked  :  '"  Keep  tlie  red  llai:  llyinLf,"  'for  this 
was   one  of  their  popular   "  hymns."  ' 

liy   this   time   tliey   were   quite    ready    to   seltK 
down  to  the  lessons  of  the  day.    I  made 'the  rounds 
of   the    various  fjroups,  wjiere   I    was   welcomed   hv 
each   teacher   and    allowed    to    i)ut    any   (pu^tion   I    | 
desired  to  the  class. 

Tlie  scholars  were  graded,  eacli  teacher  dealing 
with  tiiemes,  {)urely  secular,  suilid  to  their  a<:c 
and  understandiiiir. 

A  olass  of  \'tr\'  lu'wii.f   ^.^A. i — ,v„  x... 
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iiL^iil  fium  liftccn  to  nmetoen,  was  stiulyin^'  tlir 
Tn  ticli  Hrvolution.  The  tcac-licr  nskrd  each  scholar 
uliiit  he  considered  tlie  bravest  act.  and  who  was  the 
;,rt  litest  Miati  of  that  period.  Eaeli  {,'ave  an  answt  r 
Ikim.1  on  liis  idea  of  greatness.  This  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion, (hiriiifr  wliiclj  I  was  allowed  to  ask  th'in 
iiidividually  what  constituted  real  greatness.  Most 
nf  thcMi  had  ready  answers,  hut  one  thou^ditful  hoy 
\v;is  silently  meditative.  Finally,  I  went  back  to 
iiiiii,  leelinj,'  he  had  some  clear  opinion  on  the  subjtet. 
Ills  answer  was  the  finest  analysis  of  greatness  I 
hiivc  ever  heard.  He  looked  up  with  some  hesitancy, 
•iimI  when  pressed  for  an  answer,  said  :  *'  Wt  11,  I 
sliimld  say  the  fellow  who  does  the  most  with  the 
stuff  he  has  to  do  with."  This  lad  knew  what  true 
ureal n<ss  nieans. 

On  the  platform  a  large  class  of  girls  of  from 
fduitren  to  seventeen  years  of  age  seemed  to  have 
a  nionojmly  on  the  time  of  the  leader  and  chief-in- 
-entral.  1  found  them  reciting  familiar  quotations 
ficni  Kuskin  on  co-operation.  There  was  no  parrot- 
lil«'  niununery  about  the  recitation.  Each  girl  was 
;isk((l  to  give  the  real  meaning  of  her  cpiotation. 
They  had  ideas  which  may  or  may  not  liave  been 
original,  but  each  evinced  a  degree  of  thought  that 
was  surprising  in  young  girls. 

The  climax  of  the  varied  teaching  was  seen  when 
1  rt  ached  a  class  of  girls  from  about  eleven  to  four- 
t'lu  years  of  age.  Each  sat  with  a  little  booklet  in 
hand,  into  which  not  one  was  allowed  so  much  as 
to  take  a  sly  peep,  for  they  were  to  "  recite  by 
li<art  ■■  the  Socialistic  Catechism.  This  was  made 
up  01  ii  iong  list  of  queslions  which  appeared  to  be 
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the  creed  of  tlitir  industrial  and  political  faith. 
(Jirls  are  required  to  pass  throu^'h  t!.is  class  mikI 
must  be  well  jfrounded  in  the  answers  before  th.v 
nre  advanced  into  other  groups. 

In  order  to  satisfy  herself  that  each  f^'irl  really 
understood  the  subject,  the  question  was  put  in 
half  a  dozen  fcjrnis.  The  answer  fre(iuently  sliow,,] 
that  they  had  in  many  cases  merely  committed  tli. 
lesson  to  memory,  for  there  was  a  lack  of  under- 
standing when  the  questions  were  put  in  a  Ks. 
familiar  way, 

I  noticed  many  of  the  questions  bore  upon  the 
relation  of  Capital  to  Lal)our.  Some  of  these  were 
answered  in  a  most  spiteful  mann(  r.  One  girl,  who 
indid^red  in  rather  undue  vehemence  in  her  rcj.lies, 
was  very  chatty  upon  the  subject  of  Capital.  The 
teacher  was  quite  willing  that  I  should  put  anv 
question  I  saw  fit  to  the  class  or  any  member  of  it. 
Curious  to  know  if  this  young  miss  had  any  sperial 
idea  as  to  how  Capital  should  be  dealt  with  by 
Labour,  I  put  the  question  to  her  : 

"  What  could  Labour  do  to  adjust  thinrrs  '' " 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  as  gliblv  as 
possible  answered,  "There's  one  thing  I  wish  avo 
could  do— if  Labour  could  afford  to  be  idle  one  year, 
we  would  see  where  Capital  would  be."  The  manner 
in  which  she  delivered  herself  of  her  views  showed 
she  was  ''grounded  in  the  faith  "—the  Catechism 
had  done  its  work. 

Just  before  the  children  were  dismissed  the 
leader  announced,  "  This  evening,  before  the  regular 
Church  begins,  the  baptism  of  infants  will  take 
i)!acc.       Parent         '  '  " 


dedicate    Ihcir  children 
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In  the  cause  of  Sociulism  nrr  invitrd  to  l)riu^'  tluni 
li  ,lf  an  hour  brforc  the  siTvicf." 

AfliT  nightfall  i  again  nuulo  my  way  to  tlu- 
'lall,  u»to  wliirh  numbers  were  pouring  from  all  dirrc- 
tiiiis.  The  place  seated  about  n  thousan(t  As  the 
!'i>|,lr  entered  they  pause<l  in  a  free  and  easy  way 
tu  shake  hands  \vitli  friends,  have  a  little  chat  and 
vi.it.  then  pass  on  to  a  seat.  While  the  little  groups 
wtic  thus  engaged,  young  men  \v(  re  walking  at)out 
aiiiuiig  the  people  calling  out  and  sellii\g  newspapers, 
piriiMlieals  and  printed  matter  whiih  set  forth  tluir 
vKUs  upon  the  universe  in  general  and  Socialism 
111  paitieular.  A  large  number  of  the  Catechism  was 
siilii.  and  nuich  general  niattcr  was  purchased  by 
woiiH  n  as  well  as  men. 

Tin-  leader  arrived,  and  was  followed  by  five 
mot  111  rs  and  fathers  ;  the  latter,  baby  in  arms,  stood 
ill  a  row  well  to  the  front  and  the  infants  were 
■  baptised  into  the  Socialistic  Propaganda,  and  dedi- 
eattd  to  the  Socialistic  Faith."  The  parents  retired 
to  the  back  of  the  hall,  and  about  150  men  filed 
iii  I'nc  fion!  the  rear  to  the  platform.  These  were 
till-  members  of  "a  choir  of  male  voices."  An 
OK  h(slni  of  twenty-five  took  their  places  below  the 
platform,  and  the  speaker  looked  vers  nmch  at 
lioinc  behind  the  desk  or  pulpit  in  front  of  the  choir. 

The  announcements  were  made,  and  included  no 
t  ii'l  of  interesting  items.  First,  "  The  Literary 
Sneiety  will  take  up  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  and 
ti'c  season  will  open  this  week.  The  tickets  will  be 
on  sale  at  the  usual  places.  The  Amateur  Dn«matic 
t  lub  has  decided  to  fall  in  line  with  the  Literary 
Society,     in  order  to  aid  them  in  the  mterpretation 
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of  tlio  great  writer,  they  Avill  give  representations  cf 
those  plays  taken  up  by  the  Literary  Soeiety  last 
season." 

Then  followed  dates  and  hours  of  band  rehearsals, 
clul.  meetings,  Debating  Soeiety,  and  a  l\ost  of 
aetivities,  to  wliieh  effort  is  directed  in  the  develop- 
ment f(f  this  'ism. 

At  ihe  elose — and  I  should  have  said  the  music 
\vas  line — I  had  an  interview  with  the  leader  to 
harn  more  of  their  jxtlitieal  creed.  lie  was  exceed- 
ingly polite  and  quite  ready  to  impart  information, 
a  jKntion  of  which  was  that  tiiey  were  "  rank 
Socialists,  out  and  out.  pure  and  sim[)le.  We  are 
on  the  increase."  said  lie,  "  and  in  some  small  placc- 
we  lu.ld  the  balance  of  power  at  local  elections. 
Lasi  time  we  wc-nt  to  the  polls  wc  registered  '20,000 
voles  in  this  State,  and  wc  arc  a  power  that  nuist 
be  reckoned  with.  In  conclusion,"  he  remarked,  "  we 
have  otlur  churches  in  different  States,  and  tluy 
are  all   in  a  flourishing  condition." 

Yes,  one  can  certainly  find  a  creed  out  here, 
housed  somewhere,  to  suit  a  conscience  of  any  typo, 
even  those  who  have  a  leaning  toward  Brighani 
Young  and  his  beehive  system.  His  disciples  are 
found  in  the  streets  of  the  great  cities,  and  the\ 
occasionally  report  converts  among  women  and 
girls.  Australia  is  fully  up  to  date  in  live  and  active 
efforts  to  meet  all  sorts  who  may  be  in  search  of 
"  new  light  on  old  themes." 

Perhaps  the  ''  service  "  which  seems  most  creepv 
to  a  woman  investigator  is  the  regular  Sunday 
night  meeting  of  the  Anarchists'  Association.  It  is 
almost  beyond  belief  that  an  advertisement  of  this 
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oci.ition     could    ap{)car    in 


;i^N<)C!;uR)ii     cuiim    iijipeiu     lu    the    {jTcat     Saturday 
(1  iilirs  in  the  cohimn  headed   '"  Rcli^rious  Scrviecs." 

I  made  my  way  to  the  headquarters  of  tliis  society, 
vo  frarsomc  in  name  as  to  produce  hss  curiosity  tliau 
^!n^d(ll•rin<,^  and  received  cordial  welcome  after  drop- 
pmu  the  required  "  silver  coin  ''  in  a  l)ox  which 
(•diifronted  me  at  the  door  with  no  imeertain  sliake 
(if  the  contents.  The  man  who  sat  at  the  reccijjt 
I  I  (Mistom,  as  it  were,  was  a  huge  fellow  in  mid-life. 
IIi^  loreifin  face  indicated  Greece,  and  his  speech 
hi  hayed  those  remote  regions.  As  the  peoj)lc 
L'lt lured,  in  order  to  sec  the  audience  and  at  the 
-isiiic  time  gain  information,  I  engaged  the  Greek 
ill  conversation  as  to  their  creed  and  the  peo])lc 
will)  iiuule  up  the  gathering,  which  was  composed 
'Ahi'Uy  of  a  foreign  element.  In  they  came.  Russian 
,h  ws.  Italians,  Greeks,  and  other  nationalities.  I 
inquired  if  he  could  possil)ly  tell  me  how  many 
couiitri^^s  were  rci>rcscnted  among  some  120  jicoplc 
wlio  iiad  gathered  in  the  hall.  He  stepped  son\ewhat 
within  the  door,  took  a  good  survey  of  the  assembly, 
a.iil,  returning  to  me,  gave  as  his  calculation  :  "  At 
li'u^t  eleven." 

Tiie  leader  was  a  small  man  of  neither  personality 
nor  ability,  nor  was  he  a  speaker.  lie  proceeded  to 
Hie  platform,  put  a  packet  of  literature  and  imposing- 
looking  documents  upon  the  table,  l)eckoncd  to  the 
tint  k,  and  took  a  chair  beside  the  table. 

After  a  conference  the  small  man  rose  unannounced 
and  opened  the  proceedings.  First,  a  letter  was  read 
from  a  woman  Anarchist  in  New  York,  who  saluted 

•.;:t;ii    iir.         Lunir;AWf.->.  Z^;tc    v.-.[;i.-iijie-^    ii\.i     llv-nL     I',' 

come  and  lend  them  a  helping  hand,   but   it  must 
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be  iiiuicr  j,niar;uitcc  that  the  Govcnment  ^vollM  in 
no  case  attempt  to  j)revent  her  'alK^hl^^  Havin:- 
commented  on  tlie  possibility  of  her  free  entranr, 
into  the  Commonwealth,  he  proceeded  to  expourui 
tlu  ir  creed. 

"  We  Jiave/'  said  he,  "  three  planks  in  onr  plat- 
form in  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  absolute  Liberty 
and  Freedom. 

"  First  :  '  We  must  exterminate  God.  The  iiha 
of  a  ^r„tl  ,,r  any  kind  means  slavery.  The  slavery 
of  worship  !  '  Second  :  '  \\\  must  abolish  the  Statr, 
for  the  State  means  slavery  :  it  crushes  individualisiu.- 
Third  :  •  To  svipe  out  all  law.  Law  is  the  tyrant 
which  enslaves  the  whole  human  race.  We  dJclaiv 
for  abs(»lute  and  complete  freedom  and  unboundal 
individualism."  "' 

lie  further  procvded  to  point  out  how  the  desir- 
able end  would  be  reached.  The  process  of  ar<;u. 
ment  extended  throu^di  the  entire  platform  untiflK 
huidcd  tiic  individual  in  a  condition  of  godk.s, 
lawless,  stateless  freedom  whic  made  me  tremble 
from  head  to  foot.  Not  that  such  an  end  could  ever 
be  attained,  but  the  fact  that  the  gathering  was 
possible  in  the  very  heart  of  .Melbourne !  "  Yes. 
there  is  religious  liberty  in  Australia  without  anv 
Hmitations  ! 
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llll'.l.r.    Ill'NDREn    AND    FIFTY    MILFS    THROUGH    THE 
HACKBLOCKS    IN    A    GOSPF.L   VAN 

"  Wi'ik  slw  ic/io.ff'  palh  is  sti  in  by-Wdijs  luwhj 
/.s  jrce  to  rise  above  material  things, 
I'niH  she  bursts  the  sordid  shackles  wholly 

That  bind  the  upward  flujht  of  her  white  wimjs." 

KlCNNT.TU    MaCKVY. 

TKntR  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  following  the 
li;iil  of  tiie  settler.  This  alone  enables  one  to 
iipiu relate  fully  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  remote 

j 'lares. 

With  this  object  in  view,  I  undertook  a  journey 
i.f  .'550  miles  in  a  Gospel  van.  After  trav-illing  thirty 
luiKs  by  train,  which  required  three  hours  to  cover 
the  ilistance,  I  reached  the  end  of  the  line — a  small 
ciiitie  of  a  very  large  and  sparsely-settled  town- 
^!ii|t.  The  first  impression  brought  a  thrilling  sen- 
^■ilinii  as  if  suddenly  stranded  upon  a  small  section 
<il  tlu-  Sahara  Desert,  for  we  had  landed  in  a  real 
-aiid-storm.  The  wind  evidently  had  some  grievance, 
loi  the  sand  was  helpless  before  the  blast.  Again 
and  aj:ain  it  was  drawn  from  the  earth  in  sheets, 
and  with  this  we  had  to  do  battle  until  we  reached 
tin  hospitable  home  to  shelter  us  while  a  trip  into  the 
liackblocks  could  be  planned. 

1  had  heard  of  this  mission  work  far  from  the 
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religious  life  of  those  heroic  spirits  who  went  for- 
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w;ii(l  i<.  lay  (he  Ininidatioii  of  niipire-building  in  a 
iH  w  c.uiilry.  The  cbjcct  „f  this  particular  mission 
IS  tc  (stahiisl,  direct  t.nicli  uith  rciuote  settlers 
wIkiv  ;.lrcady  the  husy  haTul  of  proj^'rrss  has  bent  its 
nierjries  to  dethrone  the  iorest  and  busli,  and  niak, 
wluat   monarch  of  that  vast  rcfjion. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  (Jospel  ^vork  in  the 
backl>]ocks,  a  missioner  of  unusual  experience  in 
pioiiMT  work  in  the  State  had  bet  n  appointed  to 
this  held.  I  Avdl  recall  my  hrst  sijrht  of  this  eneroetic 
man.  Some  years  ago-  too  many  for  a  woman  to 
think  of  mentionin<f-I  saw  him  in  the  soutlinn 
Avilds,  [)erched  on  a  ladder  trowel  in  hand,  helping 
to  erect  a  brick  church.  Since  then  he  has  buiU 
and  paid  for-that  is.  raised  the  monev  for— seven 
bmldinos.  and  I  believe  has  had  a  hamf  in  the  enc- 
tion  of  each. 

Tiic  story  of  the  erection  of  these  places  of 
wt)rship,  and  the  strujrrrle  of  the  farmers  through 
good  and  bad  seasons  with  an  everlasting  deter- 
mination to  meet  their  ol^ligations,  is  so  pathetic 
as  almost  to  saxour  of  an  element  of  the  tragic,  and 
the  various  resources  of  the  missioncr  in  devisiir; 
means  to  make  the  work  self-supporting  arc  scarcdy 
c<]uall((l  in  my  wide  experience  of  missionary  effort. 

Wlien  tlic  sun  is  siiining  and  the  grain  is  in  ear 
— thafs  the  time  to  reach  a  farmer's  heart— tliis 
man,  wise  in  his  day  and  generation,  after  religious 
service  in  the  home  and  a  time  of  real  soul-bless, 
ing  to  tlie  settler,  asks:  ''How  many  bags  can 
you  give  this  year  ?  " 

When      ili<>     liov^Tm-f     Jo      ,^.,*i, i       ri.  _  •      • 

•~ ,,,.,... I       ^,-,       ^;i;:;tiLU,        tliC       miSSiOnfT 

must  make  his  rounds  again,  collect  the  donations 
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of  urain.  and  market  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
i>  a  wonder,  after  his  long  years  of  cornniercial 
(  \|)(  rienee.  tl\at  the  missioner  does  not  go  to  Anuriea 
iiiid  ■■  ef)rner  "  the  wlieat  market  for  his  work  ! 
During  the.e  grain-gathering  trips,  services  arc  held 
\\ii( K  ver  night  overtakes  him  ;  and  what  a  picture 
1 1  ii  I  Tom  and  Karrj' — the  pioneei  horses — the 
(i(is[iel  van,  and  the  sunburnt  missioner  departing 
witli  his  wares,  but  leaving  a  *enfok'  blessing  behind. 
Tin'  uood  housewife  stands  in  the  door  and  calls  out  : 
■  Don't  })e  long  coming  again  !  "  The  farmer  walks 
1)(  ^idc  the  van  to  open  the  gate,  and  shakes  liand 
witli  a  hearty  "  God  bless  you,  so  glad  you  came  !  " 
A^  the  van  moves  out  of  sight,  the  missioner  sings — 
hrar  him  ! — "  Praise  (iod  from  Whom  all  blessings 
llow  ■■ — another  opportunity  to  comfort  hearts  with 
t!ir  IK  v(r-failing  Gospel  of  Eternal  Love  to  the  sons 
ot  lui  n. 

It  was  with  this  missioner  that  I  started  out  to 
^t(  llu-  real  life  of  the  backblock  settlers,  and 
tiiicKr^tand  something  of  the  hardships  endured 
;tii(l  sacrifices  made  in  trying  to  build  up  a  new 
muiitry.  The  lack  of  comforts  and  the  heavy  grind 
U)V  al)(>ut  three  years  is  a  great  drain  upon  mind 
;iii(l  energy,  and  taxes  every  resource  of  body  and 
'-[)irit  not  to  become  disheartened  over  the  monotoi  y 
<il  il  ail.  Yes,  everywhere  we  went  there  was  so 
ii.uch  good  cheer,  such  generous  hospitality — the 
hist  there  was  is  good  enough  for  anyone  travelling 
that  way. 

The  Gospel  van  in  which  we  travelled  was  by 
iiu  uRuns  an  up-lo-dule,  high-speed  motor-car,  but 
a    niLie    buckboard,    quite   springless,    with    a   cover 
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which  withstood  the  dcuunts.  In  this  was  a  small 
cupboard  containing  the  books  for  service  and  a 
travelliiig  library,  which  is  a  boon  to  the  settUrs, 
Books  are  given  out  on  one  round,  and  changed  or 
collected  on  the  next.  This  cupboard  was  acfjusl,,! 
to  leave  space  beneath  wliieh  the  missioncr  could 
crawl  when  it  became  necessary  to  spend  tlie  nij^ht 
in  these  limited  quarters.  I  often  tried  to  pietuif 
lum,  for  he  is  a  man  of  no  mean  size,  folded  up  likt 
a  jack-knife,  halting  by  the  wayside  for  the  night, 
far  beyond  human  habitation,  amid  the  silent  erv 
of  the  wild,  for  the  bush  always  speaks  in  an  unheard 
voice.  Perhaps  this  is  where  he  gets  his  own  greatest 
blessing  and  many  of  his  messages  for  the  peoi)!^: 
He  nuist  give  as  mucli  of  the  outside  world  as 
possible,  so  he  stores  away  a  lantern  and  trappinj,'s, 
a  j)honograph,  and  portable  bed  if  perchance  he 
may  find  so.ie  spot  of  shelter  under  which  to  place 
it.  The  scat  in  the  van  AVas  kindly  given  up  to  another  I 
lady  and  myself.  The  only  available  space  for  the  ' 
builder,  driver,  preacher,  missioner,  was  to  place  a 
box  in  the  van  in  front  of  us,  and,  seated  upon  this 
inside  the  conveyance,  let  his  legs  and  feet  hang  over 
the  dashboard. 

The  roads— in  many  places  there  were  none  at 
all,  only  trails  cut  by  the  surveyors— led  through 
the  deep  shadows  of  dense  forests,  over  the  sand 
plains  and  up  the  hills  to  the  great  farms  that  | 
were  cleared,  and  even  now  were  smiling  forth  a  rich 
harvest.  The  fascination  of  the  virgin  soil,  the  glory 
of  the  sunshine  struggling  in  between  the  branches, 
ine  ,„cci  -iuru.-i  ui  uic  naiive  Dusn,  ruireshed  by 
abundant  rain,  the  lengthening  shadows  and  fading 
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lirhl    wiif    all    awe-ionio    in    tlu-    extivmc,    and    the 
thiilliM^'    vibrations     of     untouclicd     Nattiic     truly 

\ likened  a  new  son^'  of  gladness  in  the  soul. 
Htvoiid    all    of     this    stretched    a    well-cultivated 
laiiii.      A   suiall   house,   spcjtlessly   clean,   sheltered   a 
fruiiily  of  four.   The  good  farmer  and  his  wife  hastened 

'  llir  'jafe  at  tlu'  sound  of  wheels  to  bid  us  all 
welei'iiic.  The  farmer  was  chatty,  well  informed, 
but  .1  bit  advanced  in  years.  He  had  taken  up  the 
lainl  for  his  bovs.  This  was  one  feature  that  irreatlv 
impic>s(  (I  me  :  so  many  men  and  women  were 
uilliiii,'  to  endure  the  solitude  and  hardships  for  the 
vake  of  i.Mvin<f  the  boys  a  start.  Often  and  often  the 
"111  jiidple  said  :  "  Not  so  much  to  us,  but  it  will 
be  a  III  line  for  the  boys  away  from  city  life."  As 
We  t.ilk(d  that  evening,  the  farm-wife  told  us  how 
she  (aiiie  to  one  small  room,  and  as  each  had  been 
add' li  slie  helped  in  the  building,  whitewashed  the 
eriliii^;s,  papcrcd  the  walls,  and  in  every  way  shared 
till'  heavy  toil  -if  an  early  home-maker.  It  was  for 
tlii-.  family  of  four  that  the  missioner  had  driven 
thirty-live  miles  to  hold  a  service,  for  which  no 
wuril->  eould  express  their  gratitude. 

-Moiiiing  found  us  early  on  the  road,  going  on 
and  (n\,  to  sec  what  the  very  heart  of  a  new  land 
li'ilii>  to  charm  and  fascinate.  At  noontide  we  camped 
by  tiie  wayside  to  refresh  man  and  beast.  Once  we 
i'ut  into  a  real  camp  where  several  tents  had  been 
iKcted  on  the  shore  of  a  salt  lake.  At  this  time 
it  was  entirely  dry,  leaving  the  bottom  as  white  as 
a  >nt)\v  plain,  adding  a  varied  feature  to  the  land- 
sea  [)e.  J'our  young  men  occupied  the  place,  and  were 
intent  u])on  such  development  as  would  make  it  an 
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ideal    Iioiiic       One    of    thoc    youii^'    mk  ii    cxprcssfd 
rc^^i*  t    Ili..f    tlicn-   could   not    \)v  iin   « vcninjf   service 
ntii.ii  killer  that  tlurc  woukl  be  a  laiiM    con^Mcyaf  ion. 
They  could  get  together  nine,  including,'  the  juvenilt> 
of  anotlur  canip.    As  this  could  not  he  anantred.  lii 
saddh'd   a   horse  and    rode   to   the   next    farm,   \vh<i 
a    family   of     three   and    one   stranpjer   were    prcstnt 
l"'or  as  much  as  seven  months  at  a  lime  tlus  family 
Iiad   been  unable  to   join   in  any   means  of  grace,  so 
the   visit   of   tlje   missioner  uas   thiiee   wdcome. 

The  hie  of  the  settler  is  full  of  promise,  and  tliiv 
fair  and  fruitful  land  holds  healtli,  comfort,  and 
happiness  for  those  who  are  willintr  to  dig  it  <»ut  h' 
heavy  toil-  but  it  is  heavy  toil;  there  is  no  mistiiki 
about  that.  It  is  some  years  of  littK'  result,  much 
dist-oiufort.  many  hardships,  and  lew  advantages: 
but  to  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  wait, 
there  is  sure  an<i  certain  reward.  The  waiting  will  Ix 
i-.ia(te  nuich  easier  by  the  ministrations  given  b\  tin 
mission  and  the  good  cheer  of  the  missioner.  Con- 
tact with  peo))le  in  those  rcm(jte  regions  strengthcib 
one's  faith,  and  leads  to  a  deeper  belief  that  the 
trend  of  the  world  is  upward,  ever  upward. 

The  recollection  of  sonic  of  those  homes,  nnd  tht 
people  witjiin  them,  will  ever  abide  in  my  mind. 
One  dainty  little  body,  artistic  by  taste  and  instinct, 
found  herself  housed  in  an  iron  habitation  of  thrci 
rooms  and  a  cook-house. 

On  leaving  Victoria  a  bonny  bride,  her  ideas  of 
the  great  Wcstland  were  vague  and  unformed. 
Dainty  weddmg  presents,  and  all  of  lu  r  own  paint- 
ings, were  carefully  packed,  and  at  great  expenn' 
landed   in  her  future  home,  to  remain  stowed  awav 
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fill-  the  very  lack  of  room  in  which  to  house  them. 
T!m'  paintintjs  had,  in  honour  of  our  visit,  been 
bruuuht  tu  light  and  hung  unframcd  against  tlie 
iron  walls. 

■'  Vou  sec  tliey  arc  my  own,"  remarked  the  httle 
body,  as  she  brushed  away  what  seemed  more  Uke 
a  (1(  wdiop  on  a  beautiful  face  than  a  real  tear — "  you 
sec.  they  remind  me  of  home  and  the  home-folk." 

A  quick  apology  followed — "  Not  that  I  am  un- 
liippy.  but  it  is  so  much  harder  than  I  had  any  idea 
It  could  be." 

Soon  the  missioncr  restored  balance  by  asking 
Ik  r  to  help  in  a  sale  of  work  to  be  given  for  the  benefit 
(if  tlic  church,  some  twenty  miles  distant — their 
Usual  place  of  worship  when  driving  was  possible. 
\Vr  lodged  the  night  there.  Before  we  left — it  was 
so  like  a  woman — she  brought  out  a  little  pile  of 
samples  of  dress  goods,  and  said  :  "  Do  help  me  to 
scUct  something  from  these  patterns.  I've  not  had 
a  new  dress  in  four  years,  and  I  would  like  something 
that  is  worn." 

Taking  the  bundle  from  her  hands,  I  fingered 
ovrr  the  pieces,  held  several  patterns  against  her 
face  to  sec  the  effect  upon  her  clear  skin  and  rosy 
clucks,  and  said  no  end  of  things  to  express  my 
interest  in  this  new  frock  which  was  to  be  a  real 
event  in  her  life.  We  talked  of  styles,  length  and 
cut,  all  the  way  to  the  van,  m  which  I  v»'as  soon 
seated  to  journey  on. 

Ilavuig  driven  some  miles,  a  recently  ploughed 
field  attracted  the  attention  of  the  missioncr.     Call- 
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cookinf,'  was  done.     This  was  one  of  the  "  homrs " 
I  would  like  to  for^'  t. 

Tlie  father  had  been  there  for  years,  but  "  hick 
was  down  on  Iiini."  The  truth  is,  lie  was  a  hard- 
working; man,  but  the  genius  of  management  wih 
a  hopelessly  unknown  quantity  with  him.  The  eon- 
dition  of  the  room  proelaimed  the  husband  and 
wife  an  evenly  matched  pair  in  this  partieular.  The 
unkempt  children,  wild  and  untamed  as  the  lUo- 
ing  rabbits,  were  all  at  home,  "  for,"  moaned  the 
wretched  mother,  ''  we  are  too  far  away  to  send 
thom  to  school,  and  they  liave  nothing  to  wear 
even  if  there  was  one." 

Calling  to  one  of  the  children,  to  which  the  whole 
brood  responded,  she  sent  them  in  a  body  in  search 
of   the   father. 

The  word  "  tragedy  "  docs  not  begin  to  express 
it.  Wreckage — heart-Avreckage  and  disaster,  Failure 
was  king,  and  his  reign  was  supreme.  Failure  in 
these  far-away  places  is  so  complete,  so  awful,  as  tu 
paralyse  all  effort.  These  peoi)lc  had  reached  a 
state  of  mind  where  they  accepted  the  situation  a> 
the  hand  of  a  cruel  Fate.  The  most  awful  condition 
into  which  a  human  being  can  drift  is  to  accept 
failure.  With  no  other  hojje  for  a  large  family  than 
that  the  grinning  visage  of  relentless  Fate  should 
for  ever  pursue  them  was  almost  unthinkable.  But 
there  it  was.  During  a  quiet  talk  with  the  woj  ui 
upon  the  more  hopeful  side  of  life,  she  burst  into 
tears  and  had  a  hard  cry.  I  was  glad,  for  the  open 
flood-gates  of  a  woman's  soul  are  at  least  a  present 
relief. 

Later  in  the  day  we  halted  beside  a  road-pump. 
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uhrre  a  travcl-staincd  stranger  was  leading  his 
hdiM  to  drink.  The  missioner  entered  into  con- 
v  r^alii)ii  \vith  the  Mayfarcr,  who  readily  agreed 
with  the  j)roposition  that  a  service  should  be  held 
at  iu-^  house 

•  For  the  last  fifteen  years,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
livtil  forty-two  miles  up  this  road,  and  we  have 
iititliir  seen  nor  heard  of  a  preacher  in  these  parts. 
Tin  re  are,"  he  continued,  "  five  families,  including 
v(  vt  ntccn  children,  within  fifteen  miles  of  my  house, 
wild  will  give  you  a  good  hearing." 

A  (lay  for  the  visit  was  settled  upon,  and  when 
the  tiiiie  came  the  stranger  had  mustered  the  people 
fnuii  the  countryside  for  miles  round. 

Two  features,  aside  from  the  home  life  of  the 
pinplc.  ;,'reat1y  impressed  me  during  that  trip. 
lust,  the  appreciation  of  the  settlers  for  church 
strvicts,  and  how  willingly,  to  the  extent  of  their 
V(iv  limited  ability,  they  helped  t'le  cause.  Next, 
tlu  self-sacrifice  of  men  who  give  up  all  prospects, 
aud  s(  i)arate  themselves  from  surroundings  dear  to 
tliMti  in  order  to  go  as  a  living  voice  of  good 
( hi .  r  to  the  people  who  are  completely  cut  off 
tnnu  tlr^  attractive  features  of  life  which  so  directly 
.ini'tal  to  humanity  generally. 


up. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

CONSTITUTIONAL  SETTING  OF   POLIITCAL  OPERATIONS 

"  Giur  Its  lite  brothrrltonj  dial  knows 

So  bar  of  crisle,  no  pride  of  creeds  ; 
The  unstained  soil  where  Freedom  sows 
Fair  fields  with  her  immortal  seeds." 

Kenneth  Mackay. 

The  organised  setting  in  which  the  different  political 
parties  operate  in  Austraha  is  democratic  to  tlu 
last  degree.  With  certain  marked  improvements  and 
changes,  the  Federal  Constitution  is  based  upon  that 
drafted  for  the  American  colonies  when  they  beeaiiu 
independent.  The  qualifications  of  electors  to  exer- 
cise the  ballot  for  the  Senate  and  Lower  House  ait 
identical.  This  is  a  wide  departure  from  State  rcfzu- 
lations,  and  the  effect  will  be  closely  watched  by  all 
students  of  scientific  government. 

The  story  of  actual  federation  is  a  long  one,  full 
of  incidents  which  spread  over  many  years  before 
the  governn\euts  of  each  colony  could  meet  upon 
a  basis  of  equal  and  ju^t  possibilities  for  sections  both 
remote  and  varied  in  conditions  of  life.  To  haw 
worked  out  a  Constitution  at  all  satisfactory  to 
the  entire  country  was  a  triumph  of  no  mean  order, 
notwithstanding  the  now  admitted  weakness  of 
portions  of  the  instrument. 

It  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  ten  years, 
a  1(  ngth  of   time  which  should  test  its  strength  and 
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POLITICAL  OPERATIONS  i45 

|tlior<)iij,'hly  indicate  any  weakness.  To  review  the 
,vsults''or  these  years  of  legislation  in  the  order  in 

kvliioh  it  has  been  enacted,  and  follow  the  far-reaeh- 
intr    (ffeet    npon    interests    involved,    would    occupy 

I  the  full  space  of  more  than  one  volume.  For 
^r.„„l  or  bad,  the  Federal  Parliament  has  made 
history.      Time   alone   will    determine   the    value    as 

a  wliolc. 

In  eleven  years  ci^dit  Ministers  have  held  olliee. 
Tlii^  is  not  to  say  that  they  have  really  been  in 
,,„w.  r.  During  that  time  eight  sets  of  more  or 
l,ss  new  men  have  had  their  hands  upon  Common- 
\ud\[\\  interests.  Five  months  of  chaos  produced 
tlir(c  changes  of  government.  The  absence  of  any- 
thini,'  like  a  connected  policy  could  but  work  out 
invparable  loss  to  the  entire  Commonwealth.  It 
wa-,  merely  a  political  game.  Men  slid  into  ofTice 
over  a  track  greased  by  party  ani  personal  interests. 
Such  political  manoeuvre  is  fraught  with  the  same 
disaster  to  the  country  that  a  similar  change  of 
nKinagement  under  new  hands  would  produce  in  a 
i:iiat  eonunercial  concern. 

The  story  of  what  the  first  Parliament,  with 
Mr.  E.  Barton  as  Prime  Minister,  accomplished  is  a 
eoinnientary  upon  the  supreme  lack  of  statesman- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  leaders.  Hansard  tells  the 
true  tale.  In  the  analysis  of  those  pages  it  is  evident 
that  the  honourable  members  had  received  a  Pente- 
rostal  baptism— not  of  grace,  but  of  showers  of 
w^)i(ls.  The  talking  match  entered  upon  after  the 
Cwjveinor's  first  speech  to  the  Parliament  is  before 

t    covers    ueuny    bUO    v;uiuiiiiii!    -i    ti.- — ' 
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When  the  session  closed,  the  combat  of  Enrrlish 
— pood  and  bad — was  recorded  in  twelve  volunifA 
Nearly  17,000  papcs  of  closely-printed  mutter 
made  up  of  the  murmurin^'s,  mutterings,  and  more 
or  less  senseless  chatter  of  wild  and  untutomi 
politicians.  These  were  bequeathed,  through  Hansard, 
a  heritage  of  posterity. 

For  three  years  the  whole  body  drifted  hither 
and  yon,  until,  almost  consumed  by  the  gnawini's 
of  abundant  speech,  the  spark  of  life  waned,  (lickrnd 
and  died.  One  body  at  least,  for  which  there  ha> 
never  been  a  resurrection  morning.  Reading  the  full 
reports  of  Jie  eleven  years  of  Parliamentary  work 
is  most  instructive  and  highly  entertaining,  bv 
reason  of  the  grotesque  humour  of  much  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  Federal  Government  consists  of  two  Houses. 
The  members  in  each  are  seated  vmder  the  same 
electors'  qualification.  Six  senators  represent  each 
State,  but  in  the  Lower  House  representation  i.s 
based  on  the  population.  The  upkeep  of  this  legis- 
lative body  involves  so  great  an  expenditure,  and 
becomes  so  heavy  a  drain  upon  the  Commonwealth, 
that  in  order  to  justify  the  outlay  great  good  from  its 
deliberations  should  accrue  to  the  country.  The 
following  list  is   suggestive  : — 


The  Senate  :  salaries,  etc. 
Mouse  of  Rcpreseiitalives,  ditto 
Parliiiinentary  reporting  staff  . 
Library  ■  .  .  . 

Refreshment  rooms 
Water  power 

Eieetric  iighting,  repairs,  etc.  . 
Queen's  Hall  .... 


£7,160 
9,718 
7.197 
4,942 
1,172 
200 
1,411 
475 
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P.irliainent  RiircU'iis 
.Ministers 
Sciinlors 
]{(>l)reser.l;>livcs 

rriiitin^! 

Tiavdling  expenses 

Works  and  buildiims 

likcloral  expenses  . 

Insurance 

M.iintenaiire     members' 

(Mpitals    . 
Vi^il   to  Fapua 
Misci'lluneous 


room 


at 


.      i:.")07 

.  21,0' lO 
.  43,Mi 
.  20,3<>7 

.   o.ooo 

.     1.030 
.  12,783 
350 
Stale 

250 

r.21 

.     1,208 


£185,341 


Wlua  reduced  to  a  simple,  readable  faet,  it 
ti.nnvs  out  at  a  daily  cost  of  £509.  In  Coronation 
V,  :,r  the  Mini  was  increased  to  £600  per  dicni.  This 
rontmues  all  the  year  round:  not  merely  ^vhen 
Parliament  sits,  but  salaries  and  added  travelling 
rxpenses  remain  the  same  daily  at  the  above  cost. 
Durin.^  the  year  1911,  Hansard  records  forty-four 
,,,'rlinos  of  the  Senate,  some  of  \Nhieh  were  exceed- 
iii;;lv  brief.  This  cost  the  Commonwealth  £7,160. 
tL'  Lower  House  sustained  the  greater  brain-fag 
of  \vn  weeks,  sixty-one  sittings,  out  of  twelve 
mouths,  for  which  memV^ers  drew  £9,718  in  salaries. 
The  Senate  worked  seven  weeks,  and  the  members 
gleefully    tripped    up    and    drew    salary    for    twelve 

luunths. 

Now.  if  Commonwealth  legislation  can  be  trans- 
acted in  ten  weeks  of  the  year,  why  this  great  expense 
of  twelve  months'  salary  ?  All  sane  thinkers  recognise 
^1  f  -4-  xi.^t.  *i,,.-.  miicf  ho  fi  ecntral  channel  of 
operation  through  which  the  interests  of  the  entire 
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Conimonwoaltlx  may  and  must  be  served,  but  tli<: 
iceords  of  11)10-11  show  that  the  Federal  Parhanient 
sat  six  months  out  of  twenty-four.  In  any  otlur 
oceupation  the  mere  suggest  ion  of  drawing  ycarh 
sahiry  for  a  fiw  weeks'  "  vahic  received  "  would  In 
beyond  consideration.  Membershi[)  in  the  Fcdtrai 
(iovernment  at  JlOOO  per  year  for  seven  and  t(n 
weeks'  work  is  highway  robhiry  to  the  nation,  no 
matter  what  party  is  in   power. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  various  States  arc  framed 
on  so  general  a  basis  as  to  enable  them  to  become 
part  of  tlic  Federal  Government  with  more  or  k^s 
sacrifice  of  interests  the  loss  to  Western  Australia 
constitutes  a  menace  to  that  State. 

Each  State  has  a  Legislative  Council,  which  fonih 
the  L'pper  House.  In  New  South  Wali-s  and  QueeIl^ 
land  the  number  is  unlimited.  Membership  is  oh- 
tained  l)y  nomination  in  the  Council  and  ratification 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  Members  serve  for 
life.  The  non-limitation  of  numVurs  aiTords  tlu 
possibility  of  Hooding  the  Chamber  with  party  men 
to  carry  |)arty  measures.  Up  to  the  present  tiiiR' 
such  an  attempt  has  not  been  made,  although  in 
one  of  the  States  the  advisability  of  the  measure 
was  freely  discussed,  taking  as  a  precedent  the  suji- 
gestion  of  British  politicians  to  create  countless 
peers  in  order  to  carry  effective  k'gislation.  The  life 
membership  in  the  Council  of  two  States  carries  no 
financial  benefits,  not  even  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
Members  have  free  railway  and  tramcar  passes. 
They  are  also  provided  with  postage  and  stationery. 

The  other  btRtes  adopted  a  restricted  franchise 
for  electors   voting  for  the  Upper  Chamber  in  the 
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(oni'  of   a  |)roi)trty  qualification  or  the  puynunt  of 
[ir.rtiiin  rent.     Tin-  sum  varies  in  diffcrcut  States. 
(.3       The  Constitutions,  especially  tliat  of  the  Conimon- 
I  -^ivtitltli.  appear  to  offer  a  most  democratic  system  of 

inpnsentation,     and    on    tive    surface    would    seem 
aliiiu^t   Soe-ulistie,   hut   wlien   in  operation  <piite  the 
Imtitrary  '•.  the  result.    This  is  not.  perhaps,  so  nmch 
til,  r;n  't  of  tlie  system  itself  as  the  lack  of  compulsory 
|ai<;i-ur(s   in   enforcing   the  exercise  of  citizenship. 
The  returns  of    recent    C"ommon\\ealth    elections 
as  well  as  those  of  most  of  the  States  indicate  that 
in.t     (iiie    «if     file    (iovcrnments    was    elected     by    a 
jiuii'Tity   vote  of  all   the   electors. 

l{i-innint,'     with     the    Federal     rarliament — and 

th<     principle    would    remain    unchanged     whichever 

.  partv  chanced  to  he  in  i)ower— it  is  but  a  nuitter  of 

deaiiiiji  with   facts   and  the  possible  workin*,'  out  of 

the  sVsUin. 

Tlu  late  Ciovernment,  which  ha])pencd  to  rc- 
presdit  the  Labour  party,  went  mto  power  on  a 
.'50  per  cent,  vote  of  the  electors,  28  per  cent,  votinj^ 
for  the  Liberal  party.  The  shocking  abuse  of  citizen- 
slup  in  not  exercising  the  franchise  is  recorded  in  the 
fact  that  42  per  cent,  of  the  electors  failed  to  make 
use   of   the    vote. 

^This  (iovernment  was  seated  by  merely  a  majority 
(if  J'i.OOO  votes  of  those  who  cast  their  ballots. 
Various  estimates  and  calculations  have  been  made 
»>.  tti  the  party  shade  of  the  non- voters  on  the  roll, 
whn  made  u])  somewhat  more  than  LOOO.OOO  delin- 
fpu  iits,  470,000  being  women.  Of  course  this  particu- 
lar Ciovernuieni  was  nut  to  bh^iK-,  h\\t  rMther  is 
tin    example  to  be  enmlated,  hi  that  its  supporters, 
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including,'  the  women,  voted  t'  ir  fi-.l  strengtii  to 
almost  the  last  and  least  of  its  lollowers.  It,  never- 
theless, shows  how  utterly  unrepresentative  a 
Government  may  be  when  it  takes  up  the  reins  of 
office. 

In  191-.»,  Parliament  did  away  with  postal  votinj; 
in  the  Commonwealth,  whieh  disfranchises  all  electors 
in  remote  regions  unable  to  get  to  the  polls,  ;iKo 
inmates  of  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  In  the 
future  the  Federal  Government  is  likely  to  be  lo, 
and  less  representative. 

The  secret  ballot  secures  a  much  larger  decree 
of  honesty  than  the  open  system  in  use  in  mo^t 
parts  of  America ;  but  for  all  that  it  does  not  pro- 
duce i.prescntative  results. 

In  almost  every  State  there  are  seats  occu- 
pied, and,  in  fact,  whole  Governments  in  power, 
which  represent  really  a  niinority  of  votes  actually 
cast. 

Take,  for  example,  the  last  State  election  in 
Western  Australia.  A  Liberal  Government  went  to 
the  country  with  a  majority,  but  the  Labour  party 
swept  into  power  with  thirty-four  seats— nine  to 
the  good.  These  thirty-four  seats  were  secured 
by  a  comparatively  small  majority.  Many  seats  are 
now  represented  by  one  party,  while  the  aetual 
majority  of  votes  east  for  the  seat  has  been  65  i)ci 
cent,  for  the  other  party— the  votes  having  been 
hopelessly  split  by  the  multiplication  of  cundidatcb 
representing  one  party. 

Labour  regulations  reduce  the  number  of  candi- 
dates to  uuc  by  a  process  of  seleclion.  Once  in  a 
while  a  nondescript  will  mount  tlie  fence,  ready  to 
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<~\n'i\\ix  to  litlicr  side,   and  {iravfly   proclaim  himself 
;!i  IiKUpeiideut.    Usually  his  perch  jjivcs  way  under 

Uiiiii.   and   he   lands   in   the   mugwump   quagmire   of 

j political    oblivion.       There    is    no    place    in    political 

leconoiiiy,  or  any  other  economy,  for  fence-birds  of 

■;  hunum  breed. 

I  TIk-  Liberal  party  in  a  number  of  States  has  no 
i.i'thdd  of  selection.  The  political  ambition  of  the 
■a\i  rau<  Liberal  candidate  is  only  matched  by  his 
l.K-k  III    ([ualitications  and  a  decent   regard    for  the 

'  luiiicipk's  he  is  supposed  to  represent.  The  cold- 
bloiulid  manner  in  which  from  three  to  half  a  ilozen 

,  li.ni  will  defeat  and  deal  wreckage  to  all  tliey  j)rofess 
to  iitild  sacred  requires  no  comment  ;  nor  does  the 
[\\'v  of   man    who   greedily   gazes   upon   a   £'200   or 

:  I.'ioo  a-year  empty  chair  as  his  natural  heritage  by 

•  : -l.t   of— needing  the  salary. 

Sivrral  seats  in  ti  Government  were  held  by 
111'  11  of  opposite  views  from  the  majority  of  the 
ilntors  of  the  district  which  they  iii)resented.  Where 
till iv  are  three  or  more  candidates  on  one  side  and 
liut  one  on  the  other,  it  is  easily  seen  how  entirely 
iiiiit  priseiitative  a  seat  may  become.  It  is  possible 
1:1  A  district  where  2,000  votes  are  cast  for  a  selected 
ea:ididate  to  secure  the  seat  by  510  votes,  or  even 
fiwcT  if  properly  distributed,  leaving  1,-190  electors 
\\  ilhout  rei)resentatives. 

To  overcome  this,  a  system  of  compulsory  pre- 
ft initial  voting  became  law  in  Western  Australia. 
Tlii-,    however,    failed    to    restore    tl\e    balance,    for 

,  many  of  the  electors  departed  far  and  wide  from 
vulmg  the  entire  party  ticket. 

At    a    recent    State    election    the    Liberal    party 
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went  into  power  with  a  screecli  ainl   yell   of  victory 
on  a  large  majority  of  Labour  votes. 

The  following  tahle,  taken  from  the  official 
Labour  organ,  with  the  results  of  the  "' toj)  man"' 
of  each  distriet,  illustrates  Iiow  such  a  result  could 
occur  : — 


t 


TOP    LABOIR    MAX 


Denny    . 
MacGillivruy 
CoiieybeiT 
Coonibe. 
'I'lianini 
V'erran    . 
Jackson . 
New!  and 
Campbell 
Ryan      . 
O'Loghlin 
Lohmann 

Total 


Johnson 
Farquliar 
Hiidd      . 
Butler    . 
James    . 
Allen 
McDonald 
Miller     . 
Peake     . 
Ritchie  . 
liurgoyne 
Homburg 


OP    LIBERAL    MAN 


12,118 
14.246 
16.7U4 
3,529 
2,259 
6,613 
6,104 
4.474 
5,420 
3,786 
2,440 
2,775 

80,7GH 


7,899 
6,135 

16,309 
4,847 
5.707 
5.787 
5,703 
6,230 
6,801 

•  5,166 
2,852 
4,825 


Total 78,261 

.Majority  lor  Labour,  2,507.  but  a  Liberal  Government 
is  in  power. 
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Numerous  systems  have  been  evolved  in  order  to 
l)iin<,'  about  representative  government,  but  so  far 
cicli  has  faik-d.  The  only  remaining  test  will  be 
rompulsory  enrolment  and  the  reduction  of  candi- 
dates to  one  on  each  side. 
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CIIAPTEll    XV 

now    AISTHAI.IA     IS    Rll.i;i) 

"  J{  inatlits  iu,l  wliat  br  !i„iir  crcd  or  class 

So  tl.ut  Hour  word  man  not  be  boiii/lit  or  sold 
And  that  throiujh  all  ijour  llfr  ijou  slcadfast  hold 
As  tinth.  l/i.U  lioiusl  hrarts  arc  more  Hum  gold. 
And  roimt  as  .^arrcd  ijuns  or  bnjyar  ijlass." 

Ki  Nxnrji  MvtKAY. 

In  (kalin^r  with  tliis  subject,  „aturul  inclination  ^vould 
knti  to  a  presentation  free  from  partv  reference. 
But  the  '•  anti  •'  spirit  is  so  fierce  and  'furious,  the 
relentless  hatred  and  class  feeling  in  jwlitics  so 
bitter,  that  any  discussion  of  the  present  rule  in 
Australia  must  deal,  more  or  less,  with  partv 
politics.  ' 

The  difference  in  the  political  faith  and  creed  of 
the  parties  is  that  of  "  anti  "'  alone-one  being  anti- 
Liberal,  and  the  other  anti-Labour.  Generally 
speaking,  the  underlying  principle  of  each  is  to 
sccr.re  the  spoils  of  office. 

It  would  be  must  unfair  to  say  that  one  party 
holds  the  monopolv  in  capacity  to  hate  the  other 
Avith  a  downright,  unadulterated  hatred,  "  pure  and 
undefiled  "  by  any  sense  of  moderation. 

In  the  days  of  thcLaboi-r  Government  the  Com- 
monwealth was  ruled  by  thirty-six  unknown  men, 
SIX  from  each  State— these    make  up  tlie  Interstate 

z;~': -   -li^vncc,   uiiicii  metis  every  ihree   years. 

riieir    oi)erations  extend  over    the   entire   Common- 
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\v(;iltli  so  long  as  their  party  is  in  Federal  power. 
Th»v  represent  so  small  a  part  of  the  people  that  the 
iiiattd-  of  their  sway  constitutes  a  menace  to  a 
cdiiutryof  democratic  professions.  In  fact,  there  has 
iKVt  r  been  a  monopoly,  hierarchy,  or  monarchical 
(l(s|iiitism  which  could  compare  with  this  arbitrary 
tyiaiiny  of  the  j)arty  rule  of  these  thirty-six  men. 

Till-  Conference  is,  to  a  lar<,'e  degree,  self-con- 
stituted, for  it  represents  only  Trade  Unionism, 
whirli  is  eom[)Oscd  of  19  per  cent,  at  most  of  the 
u(irkiii;^-nHn  of  Australia.  They  arrogate  to  them- 
s(lv(s  the  full  right  to  control  the  national  Parlia- 
iiKut.  This  body  begins  operations  by  formulating 
tlic  Labour  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
which  there  is  a  large  majority  of  their  supporters*. 
I'lillowing  this  comes  the  draftmg  of  the  lighting 
platform,  all  of  which  goes  to  the  caucus  of  the 
(■ovcrnnient,  not  for  consideration,  but  as  the  dictum 
of  the  Conference.  Upon  this  the  members  are  to 
base  their  opinions,  and  in  support  of  it  they  are 
pledged  at  their  election  to  east  their  votes,  with- 
out any  possible  knowledge  of  what  features  the 
policy  may  include.  They  are  merely  pledged  to 
cany  out  the  decision  of  the  Conference. 

The  platform  is  discussed  bv  the  Conference  in 
tiic  form  of  resolutions.  The  last  gathering  took 
place  in  llobart,  where  they  sat  with  doors  closed  to 
the  {)ublic,  and  also  to  representatives  of  the  Press, 
V  ith  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  official  Labour 
oiyan.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  leaked  out, 
appeared  in  the  local  papci-s  and  spread  over  the 
sea  to  the  mainland.  Thereupon  the  Conference 
resolved   itself   into   a   committee   of   the   whole,    or 
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soiiuthinf:  similar,  and  drew  itself  into  closer  and 
more  canfully  ^r„;,idcd  quarters.  But  the  Ieak:i<,'e 
in  publicity  eontinued. 

After  the  formation  of  the  policy  every  oHieial 
of  the  Labour  j)arty  is  brou<,dit  within  its  meshis. 
Their  allc^riaucc  to  the  platform  is  the  oiil> 
guarantee  of  ollice,  should  tlic  party  be  in  power. 
Not  a  sin^de  member  of  a  Labour  Ministry  luh 
sudieient  inlluence  or  presti^r^  as  a  statesman  to 
carry  a  sin<rle  resolution.  At  the  Ilobart  Cmi 
ference  a  vain  and  strenuous  attem|)t  was  made 
to  establish  an  Executive  outside  the  Conference  that 
would  frive  the  Labour  Government  the  freedom  of 
humaT)  beings,  and  remove  the  manacles  which  the 
meetiiior  further  clinched  by  })romptly  voting  down 
tlie  j)roposition.  But  no  amount  of  argument  could 
prevail. 

The  resolution  was  a  cunningly  deviseil  effort  to 
usurp  the  power  of  the  Conference  and  free  the 
Ministry  from  the  thraldom  of  enslaving  political 
serfdom.  The  details  of  the  Supreme  ^Executive 
propf)sals  are  worthy  of  analysis,  and  the  suggested 
powers  include  the  following  : — 

{a)  To  carry  out  llio  histructioiis  of  the  ComniomveaJlh 
Pohtioiil  Labour  Coufercurcs,  and  altcud  to  (lie  general 
management  ol  all  mailers  pertaining  to  Federal  politics. 
save  and  except  the  selection  and  running  of  candidates 
for  the  Conunonwealth  Parliament. 

(b)  To  si.wnmon  the  regular  conferences  and  special 
conferences  wheiiever  request eri  to  do  so  on  requisition 
of  not  less  than  four  State  ex^-utives. 

(f)    To  elect  and  control  its  own  officers. 

(d)  To  present  to  Conference  a  report  covering  the 
work  and  progress  of  tlie  ])arly  during  its  term  of  office, 
with  an  auiiiled  statement  of  its  financial  transactions. 
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(()  To  roiifir  upon  :tll  iiiattcrs  allcctiiif?  the  general 
wilfare  of  the  Australian   Labour  parly. 

(/■)  And  to  ilciide  such  matters  as  may  l»o  referred  to 
it  liy   any   Stale   executive. 

The  nicasinr  liaviii^r  hccn  dcfcattcl  l)y  tlu-  C'on- 
1(  rcricc.  the  Ministry  hccanu"  a  political  autoimiton, 
nii>\ini;  only  at  such  tini<s  as  the  Conference 
spoke  the  word  of  coniinaiul. 

Tiu'  dictation  of  the  Conference  has  completely 
ui.>(t  the  centre  of  <,navity  in  Australian  politics. 
The  actual  seat  of  Ciovernnicnt  is  no  lonj^i  r  the 
l)uildinp  in  which  the  slaves  of  Unionism  <j:o  through 
tlu  farce  of  debates  on  lejiislation  to  which  they  are 
already  pledjred  before  election  ;  nor  is  it  the  secluded 
<iuarltr  wherein  the  caucus  secretes  itself  behind 
clustd  doors  to  i)lau  ways  and  means  whereby  they 
may  uk  1 1  tluir  obli^rations  to  the  Conference.  No, 
Iht  re  is  no  real  power  outside  the  political  Interstate 
L;di()ur  Conference  when  a  Labour  Government  exists. 

The  truth  of  these  statements  is  veriiied  by  the 
i'a(i(!N  of  the  party  themselves.  At  the  Labour 
iMiitrrence  held  in  Sydney  in  1912.  the  chairman 
stated  to  the  000  accredited  delej,fates  present  that 
their  Parliamentary  representatives  had  to  eoniine 
themselves  to  putting  the  policij  of  the  Conference 
1)1  lure  the  people,  elaboratinn-  it,  ami  voting  for  it 
III  rariiament.  In  proof  of  this,  the  pledge,  which 
must    l)e   signed   by   a    prospective   candidate   before 


lie  1 


•  ues  up  for  selection,   is  here  presented 


j  iivivuy  picuge  iii^'.'kii  10  luppurt  lilt-  cauuiuale 
si|((le(i  i)y  the  Federation,  and  if  eieeted  to  do  my  utmost 
t'j  cany   out   the  princii)les  eml)odiod   in   tlie   State   plat- 
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form,  and  on  iill  ciiicstidns  afTerting  the  plnlfonn  to  vote 
as  a  majority  of  [hv  Parlianirntary  Labour  party  mav 
deride  at  a  constituted  caucus  meeting." 

It  is  at  once  srvn  that  tlierc  is  no  possibility  of 
carrying  out  tho  will  of  the  juople  after  the  member 
is  in  ofTice.     No  matter  Mhat  pledj;es  he  may  offtr 
in  return  for  votes,  or  what  requirement  in  u  certain 
district  should  be  presented  for  h  «,'islative  considera 
tion.    the    elected    members    <jo    like    dumb,    driven 
cattle  to  take  their  seats  with  a  body  of  men  who 
become  the   machines   by  which  the  decrees  of  the 
Federal  Conference  are  ground  into  law.    All  relation 
of  the  member  to  the  electors  ceases  when  the  door 
of  the  House  closes  behind  him.     His  only  duty  or 
recognised    obligation    is    to   do   the    bidding    of  his 
masters  who  jjledge  him  to  obedience. 

The  responsibility  assumed  by  a  candidate  in 
signing  the  pledge  is  one  closely  related  to  moral 
ideals.  In  the  first  place,  the  Conference  and  Caucus 
hold  a  mortgage  on  his  conscience.  The  selected 
man  signs  away  all  his  rights  to  freedom  of  will, 
opinions,  or  action  in  matters  of  legislation,  and  must 
be  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  to  all  things  save  voting 
according  to  his  pledge.  ihis  makes  it  for  ever 
impossible  to  evolve  statesmen.  It,  therefore,  holds 
that  all  members  who  sit  re^  "esenting  the  Labour 
party  arc  but  nonentities,  paid  so  nmch  a  year  to 
vote  yes  or  no,   according  to  in<-tructions. 

Not  .satisfied  with  demanding  u  written  pledge, 
the  signing  of  which  involves  a  point  of  morals— for 
in  so  doing  a  man  is  frequently  compelled  to  discard 
his  principics— the  ownership  of  a  member  is  further 
established  in  severing  the  last  thread  of  connection 
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^..lu.  (II  flic  re{  rosciitativc  and  his  constituents,  as 
oitli  iu  till.'  [allowing  rc^olul  on  : 

Mr.  (iriinth  mo  'cd  : 

•••'Hi:it  the  Labour  party  be  given  the  rinlit  ''>  recall 
iiitiiibir  \vb(t  is  not  faitbful   to  bis  plcdf^es,  <>r  wbo 
V    opinion  of  the  party  sbould  l)e  wilbdrawii.'    ' 

It  will  1)0  observed  that  the  people  whose  interests 

\\\r  iiHiiilKr  is  supposed  to  represent,  those  who  put 

gjiiia  ill  (iHicc,  h.'ive  no  say  in  the  Matter.    If  he  fails 

I  to    (ivc  tlie  i)arty  instead  of     is  electors,  then  the 

.|l>aity  may  demand  his  withdrawal: 

I       '    i  liat  tlie  Federal  Government  submit  to  a  referendum 
|al   Oir  mxt  election  the  lollowliig  :  '  That  any  legislation 
J  ii;ismm|  by  the  Federal  Parli...nent  hereafter  shall  be  deemed 
«  a>  all  aiiieiulmeiit  of  the  Constitution.'   " 

■I 
9 

I       TIk    i)o\ver   ask' d    for    in    the    above    resolution 

I  would  amount  to  the  abolition  of  the  entire  Consti- 

*|  tution.    Merely  to  present  a  Bill  in  two  Houses  where 

•I  a    majority  vote  carries  a  measure  would  make  it 

I  a  simple  matter  to  pass  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 

»|  stilution,  doing  away  with  it  altogether  ;   and  nothing 

I  but  the  said  resolution  would  remain  as  a  guide  to 

I  -ovuning    the    country.       Anything    passed    by    a 

I  majority  of    one   would   immediately  be  submitted 

I  as  a  referendum. 

The  following  shows  the  trend  of  thought  when 

viewed  in  the  light   of   a  Bill    (private    member's) 

which    was     introduced     into     the     Parliament     of 

rJlO,  and  which  was  carried  as   far  as  the   second 

j§  Trading. 

'his  expresses  the  highest  ideal   and   final  goal 
(•  (Government : 
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"  That  llif  Inlprstale  Conference  Iminedialcly  take  into 
consideration  liie  rcniodellin^  of  llie  whole  of  tlie  Federal 
Constitution,  with  a  view  of  the  abolition  of  the  High 
Court  and  the  Stale  Governments  and  Parliaments,  as  at 
present  existing,  and  the  transfer  of  their  property  atul 
powers  to  the  Government  and  rarliamenl  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

The  Conference  was  especially  enthusiastic  in  its 
demand  to  have  the  Constitution  amended.  Should 
the  attempt  to  abolish  it  fail,  their  purpose  wiu 
unanimously  expressed  in  the  following,'  resolutiop  :— 

"  That  the  proposals  submitted  at  the  recent  Federal 
referendums  be  placed  upon  the  Federal  lighting  i)latfonii." 

The  amendments  here  referred  to  were  submitted 
in  referenda  to  the  electors  of  tlie  Conmionwealth 
in  1911.  By  a  majority  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  votes 
they  were  defeated,  having  been  carried  in  only  one 
State  out  of  the  six. 

The  absolute  power  of  the  Conference  over 
officials  may  be  better  understood  by  the  following 
financial  dictum  which  must  be  added  to  the  demand 
already  exacted  from  the  party  as  a  whole  : 

"  That  a  Federal  fighting  fund,  locally  administered, 
be  established  in  each  Slate,  and  that  it  be  compulsory  for 
all  I'ederal  Labour  members  to  contribute  thereto  such 
percentage  of  their  salaries  as  Conference  may  decide." 

A  second  heroic  struggle  was  made  to  get  the 
Government  out  from  under  the  weight  of  the  Con- 
ference by  trying  to  wrench  from  its  clutch  sufficient 
freedom  to  enable  individual  members  to  breathe 
without  asking  permission.  This  resulted  in  the 
usual  failure  of  all  efforts  to  guide  their  deliberations. 
Note  the  attempt : 
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•  In  onlcr  to  maintain  discipline  and  loyally  to  Lalxmr 
nirlv  i.l«-als  •  (")  A  I'ederal  Exfcutive  be  established,  with 
fMli  n..wcr  to  inteiprcl.  administer,  and  enforce  all  questions 
,Uci.l..l  upon  by  an  absolute  majority  at  Interstate  C.on- 
f,  1.IUT  •  (/>)  The  President  of  State  Kxeeutivc  to  form 
1  ,,lirari-\ecutive,  Nvith  secretary  elected  by  Conference; 
,,,  n„h  Slate  Lxecullve  to  contribute  £5  alllliallon  fee 
i,,.\.iids  I"cder;il   Executive." 

Til-  lament  of  Victoria  was  voiced  in  ii  bitter 
uail  a^^aiiist  compulsory  training',  and  tlie  Conference 
was  asked  to  take  the  followin<,'  stand  : 

•  •  Mr.  Slewart  (Victoria)  moved  : 

•  '  Ttiat  the  Defence  Act  be  so  amended  as  to  dearly 
S.I  f.iilli  that  the  object  of  getting  citizens  into  the  defence 
f,„ris  based  upon  universal  compulsory  training  and  ser- 
^u^•  is  defence  of  the  Commonweallh  against  aggression, 
,11.1  "therefore,  no  person  should  be  compelled  to  bear  arms 
•r'  u'nst  any  workers  engaged  in  an  Industrial  dispute,  not- 
^^Uhslan(ling  anything  contained  in  the  oath  of  allegiance 
ui  any  other  condition  of  compulsory  service.'  " 

This  beinfi  the  mind  of  the  Conference,  when  Ufe 
:iiul  property  were  endangered  by  the  Ikisbane 
striking  mob,  the  Prime  Minister  was  powerless  to 
meet  the  protection  demands  of  the  people  made 
„u  tluir  behalf  by  the  Queensland  Premier.  It  must 
hr  recognised  that  Mr.  Fisher  was  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  position.  He  stood  like  a  storm-tossed 
aton\  of  nothingness  between  the  tyranny  of  the 
Coaferenee  and  his  obligations  to  the  Common- 
wealth to  carry  out  the  Constitution.  As  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  security  of  his  political  position  was 
slaked  in  any  departure  from  the  ukase  of  the  Con- 
ference, it  may  be  seen  that  this  consideration  far 
outweighed   his    loyalty    to    llic    conditions    of    the 
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Constitution  ;  therefore,  he  calmly  refused  troop*, 
(luring  the  strike,  and  relieved  his  obligation  to  the 
law-abiding  portion  of  the  community  by  a  suh- 
stantial  contribution  to  the  strike  fund,  as  a  further 
expression  of  his  willingness  to  remain  the  supreme 
political   puppet  of  all   the  realm. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  when  the  .ish  of 
the  Conference  is  conveyed  to  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  not  submitted  as  a  matter  for  Huir 
consideration,  but  goes  before  them  as  a  request  in 
the  following  arbitrary  manner  : 

"  That  Conference  requests  the  Federal  Labour  party 
to  forniuhite  a  deflnite  prograninic  of  propaganda  and 
organising  work  to  be  carried  out  by  the  parly  during  tlie 
recess  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  party  keep  a  record  of 
the  pciformaiice  of  all  members,  and  that  each  record  he 
submitted  to  the  next  Federal  Conference." 

Much  interest  centred  around  a  resolution  relating 
to  the  number  of  days  and  length  of  hours  which 
should  constitute  a  day  or  week  of  manual  work. 
This  subject  has  been  a  question  of  consideration  at 
most  political  gatherings  for  some  time.  During  the 
eight-hour  celebration  in  1911  in  the  city  of  Sydney, 
it  was  the  chief  theme  in  the  speech-making  of  the 
evening,  which  ended  in  a  declaration  that  the  time 
was  now  at  hand  when  the  eight-hour  demonstra- 
tions snould  be  abolished.  They  had  practically  won 
the  day  on  that  point.  In  the  future,  the  celebra- 
tion should  be  either  abandoned  or  absorbed  bv  a 
vigorous  six-hour  movement,  which  must  sooner 
or  later  become  the  legal  limit  of  daily  toil.  The 
Conference  expressed  its  views  in  the  following 
manner : 
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"  That,  under  our  present  economic  conditions,  with  a 
svstiin  encouraging  l)y  macliincry  the  production  of  coni- 
modilics  of  life,  it  is  now  necessary  that  six  hours  con- 
slilute  a  days  worlc,  an  '  >.\  at  the  same  be  placed  as  a 
|,laiik  upon  the  Gommc       "lith  Labour  platform." 

Not  satisfied  with  .      ,  cured  reduction  in  working 
Ikmun,  a  newly  appointed   member  for  Victoria  de- 
clared that  he  could  ''do  as  much  work  as  any  man 
needed  to  do  in  four  hours  a  day."    He  expressed  a 
furtlur  belief   that  within  the  lifetime  of  the  infant 
;.aiur;ition    four    hours    a    day    would    become    the 
standard  limit  for  every  working  man  and  woman. 
Tlie  most  recent  move,   however,   is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  working  days  to  five  a  week.     It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  intention  is  to  include  the  four- 
hour-a-day  idea  in  the  five-day-a-week  scheme.     At 
anv  rate,  Mr.  Fisher  is  credited  with  bestowing  Ixis 
Ixntdietion — he    is    allowed    to    do    that — upon    the 
movement,  expressing  his  belief   that    "  it  is  a  wise 
plan  to  shorten  hours  of  labour  and  increase  efficiency 
untl  rewards." 

As  a  concluding  expression  of  the  trend  of 
Australia's  rule  at  the  present  moment,  it  may  be 
well  to  indicate  the  attitude  of  individual  States, 
as  well  as  the  Commonwealth,  on  these  matters 
of  supreme  and  vital  moment. 

The  State  Labour  Conference  of  New  South 
Wales  recently  met  in  their  capital  city.  No  fewer 
than  209  resolutions  were  introduced  bearing  on 
industrial  matters.  The  following  have  been  selected 
from  the  long  list : 

"  That  no  employer  shall  be  eligible  to  become,  or  per- 
mitted to  remain,  a  member  of  the  P,  L.G.  unless  all  his 
empluyees  are  members  of  their  respective  unions." 
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"  That  railway  freights  and  fares  be  abolished,  and  ihe 
necessary    revenue    be    derived    from    the    proceeds    of 
greater  land   tax,  without  exemption." 

"  The  abolition  of  first  and  second-class  railway  travel 
Inig,  and  institution  of  one  class  only" 

"That  the    Parliamentary  Labour  party  consult  «ith 
he  central  executive  of  the  P.L.C.  whenever  any  inter- 
pretation of  policy  is  necessary." 

"That  eligibility  for  candidature  for  the  Federal  Parlia- 
n.ent,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  for  the  Municipal 
.miinTi  f  ^^!  '^^..'-'^^tricted  to  members  of  industrial  unions 
affiliated  with   the  Trades  Hall  Council." 

"That  a  levy  of  6d.  per  member  be  struck  on  all 
mend)ers  of  the  P.L.C.  and  amiia'ed  unions,  1912  for  th 
purpose  of  rai.sing  a  fighting  fund  for  the  next  redcrai 
elections.  A  communication  to  be  sent  to  the  secretarv 
of  the  Trades  Hall  Council,  asking  the  non-afniiated  unions 
to  vote  sums  equal  in  amount  to   ihe  levy." 
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CTiAPTER  XVI 

STRIKES    AND    IHEIR    CAUSES 

'  Be  not  discouraged  if  the  way  seems  lonely, 
If  heavier  grow  the  dull  and  daily  load  ; 
Remember,  at  its  worst,  that  life  is  only 
A  stage  upon  an  ever-changing  roud. 

"  For  this  is  true  :    the  Lord  of  Broaa  Dominions 
Who  doth  misuse  his  day  of  pomp  and  power. 
Will  b-  even  as  the  least  of  all  his  minions 
When  he  returns  to  face  his  judgment  hour." 

Kenneth  Mackay. 

WiiKN  the  working  people  have  a  grievance,  based 
on  sweating,  long  hours,  or  badly  arranged  working 
(luarters,  and  employers  refuse  to  right  these  wrongs, 
the  only  redress  remaining  to  the  worker  is  to  strike, 
and  strike  hard.  It  is  a  legitimate  attitude  toward 
opjirt'ssion  as  a  means  of  defence.  All  agree  to  this. 
But  the  strike  in  Australia  is  peculiar  to  the  soil  and 
atmosphere.  In  epidemic  form  it  spreads  with  great 
ia|jidity,  and  usually  dashes  itself  to  pieces  with 
its  own  weight  and  the  force  of  gathered  momentum. 
There  is  little  real  cause  for  strikes.  The  worker 
lias  demanded  and  dictated  legislation  whereby  his 
interests  shall  be  protected  against  the  greed  and 
n\ariee  of  moneyed  combinations.  The  labour 
market  is  under  his  supreme  control.  He  is  able, 
through  organisation,  to  stamp  himsHf  with  the 
trade  mark  of  his  estimated  valu?"  and  dictate  reason- 
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able  terms  oiul  fixed  hours  of    work— all  of    which 
is  his  rijrht.  and.  indeed,  his  duty  to  his  family. 

The  worker  in  Australia  has  caused  the  establish- 
ment   of    industrial    eourts    of    his   own    mould    and 
fashion.      Af,rain   and  af,'ain  has  he  agreed  to  stand 
by    the    awards    of    these    courts,    whieh    determine 
wages  and   hours,   the  decision   to   hold  good   for  a 
given  period.     In  order  to  protect  the  worker  from 
any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  employer  in  corryino 
out  the  award,  the  court  imposes  a  £1,000  penaltv  on 
the  latter.      No  guarantee,  however,  is  given  to  the 
employer    that    the    men    will    keep    faith    with   the 
agreement.      There    being    as    a    rule    no     penaltv 
attached    for    violation  of   contract  on    the  part   of 
the  men,  most    strikes  are  ordered    without    regard 
to    given    notice,  and  take    place    at  any    mon^ent. 
This,    too,    in   face   of    the   fact    that    the    rules  of 
the  union    require  that   a   ballot   of    members    shall 
be  taken   before  a  wilk-out  is  declared. 

The  combined  forces  of  I^abour  have  done  much 
to  improve  conditions  and  safeguard  their  interests. 
They  have  demanded  and  securetl  deliverance  from 
the  relentless  and  often  cruel  oppression  of  Capital. 
By  their  own  efforts  they  stand  forth  before  the 
world  clothed  with  a  higher  manhood,  and  have 
opened  the  gate  through  which  the  workman  passed 
when  he  came  into  his  own. 

Having  thus  freed  the  workman  from  the  galling 
yoke,  combined  Labour  proceeded  at  once,  with 
more  cruel  vehemence,  more  brutal  oppression,  more 
diabolical  tyranny  than  anything  its  members  had 
experienced  from  Capital,  to  grind  to  powder  and 
beat  to  earth  that  greater  number  of    the  working 
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(•l;iss,ts  who  refuse  to  grant  the  role  of  Dictutor-al- 
luiffc  to  Unionism. 

Tiuit  the  strike  fever  has  assumed  epidemic  form 
1-,  stoa  in  the  fact  that  in  ten  months  of  a  single 
viar  there  have  been  ninety-one  strikes,  very  few 
of  wliich  had  any  bearing  on  either  wages  or  length 
(jf  working  days.  They  were  in  no  sense  industrial 
stiikts,  merely  attempts — most  of  them  complete 
failures — to  dictate  terms  under  which  men  shall  be 
allowed  to  meet  the  obligations  of  providing  for 
tluir  families. 

The  causes  of  these  strikes  are,  themselves,  a 
I  Miiiiiuntary  upon  the  unbridled  arrogance  of 
I  luoiiism  as  interpreted  by  its  agitators.  In  Victoria, 
wiitrc  the  "  Sunshine  Harvester  "  vorks  employed 
some  hundreds  of  men,  it  was  discovered  that  there 
wtic  fifteen  on  tlxe  pay-roll  who  were  not  members 
of  a  union.  With  the  usual  assumption  of  power 
which  prevails  in  all  manner  of  dictatorship,  Unionism 
(hiiiauded  that  the  manager  should  dismiss  the  free 
ui.iki.rs.  This,  of  course,  he  refused  to  do,  eonsider- 
liiu  such  tyranny  unjust  to  the  satisfactory  hands. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  record  the  result.  Hundreds 
of  luea  who  had  no  say  in  the  matter  were  hunted 
likf  yaliey-slaves  from  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  their 
daily  occupation.  The  strike  fever  spread  to  other 
shop-.,  and  thousands  found  theiaselves  out  of  employ- 
uuut  The  companies,  however,  secured  1,400  free 
workers  to  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers.  After  thir- 
trtu  weeks  of  idleness,  during  which  time  the  work 
iu  the  factories  was  beu'g  pushed  forward,  the  men 
ri-,olved  upon  unconditional  surrender,  and  volun- 
teered  to   return   under   old   conditions.      But   this 
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hod.      The  employers  declined   to  dismiss  anv  of 
strikr.s.      The  situation,   briefly  stated,   tells  a  sm 

laves  ordered  not  to  work.    Three  months  of  pr ha- 
ion,  diseom  ort  and  want  for  women  and  ehUdren 
by  reason  of  £.3,000  lost  in  wa.es  and  withd 
f  cm  house  eeping  purposes,  to  say  nothing  of  t 

ake  n;         l'   "^m"   ""''"  ^'^^   *°   '"'^'^'^   ^aek  and 
take  up  work  with  700  free  workers  who  refused  t 
take  on  either  the  Hnaneial  burden  or  unjust  deman 
of  Unionism.     The  strike  collapsed 

In  Tasmania  the  members  of  the  Mine  Employees' 
Association  walked  home  and  lived  on  strike  ,. 
-money  which  always  represents  the  loss  of  cL.^ 
forts  to  women  and  children  in  the  home-and 
refused  to  return  because  the  n.anager  saw  fit 
enforce  the  Trespass  Act  and  dismiss  a  work  r  found 
guilty  of  violation  of  its  rules  on  the  con  Jam " 
property.    The  strike  collapsed.  ^     ' 

A  strike  with   most   unusual   results   took  place 
a  shor^  time  ago  in  a  factory  where  a  large  numb 

net.  "  :""  '"''°^'"'-     ^'^^«"^"h  the  Less    f 
presser.  a  temporary  hand  who  was   not   a   presser 

days,      ^o^v    this  man  was   not  a  member  of  the 
union,    for    the    simple    reason    that    there   was   no 

rlTed   t'  '"'       I"'"'"''  ""^  *^^  ^^-^^^•^'  Union 
refused  to    -eccive  hun.      When  the  officials  of  the 

Pressers'    Union   heard   of    the   unholy  act    of    th 
Avith  one  of  his  employees  who  had  been  unable  to 
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find  slulter  iu  tlie  fold  of  Unionism,  they  objected 
and  demanded  that  the  proprietor  should  not  oidy 
turn  liim  away  from  the  pressing  bench,  but  dismiss 
him  at  once  from  his  service.  This  he  manf'all> 
refused  to  do.  Again  the  Uish  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
ri<,'lit  to  work  was  brought  do\ni  upon  350  helpless 
workers  who  were  driven  into  idleness  and  dis- 
comfort. 

The  unexpected  feature  of  the  situation  was  not 
nil  extended  strike,  as  is  usual,  but  the  exasperated 
owners  of  all  other  factories  dech  red  a  lock-out  as 
an  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  manufacturer 
wjio  hud  been  forced  to  close  down  his  works.  And 
tlu-  Union  learned  the  lesson  that  the  strike  game 
operates  both  ways.     The  strike  collapsed. 

No  realm  is  sacred.  The  epidemic  is  not  a  respecter 
of  hallowed  ground.  Recently  the  lay  preachers  of 
a  certain  district  in  Victoria  furled  the  Gospel  banner, 
eluded  the  Book,  and  withheld  the  usual  "  means  of 
liiace  "  from  erring  humanity  while  the  Messengers 
ol  Peace  went  off  on  strike.  The  country  folk  drove 
fuom  miles  around  to  their  respective  places  of  wor- 
ship to  find  empty  pulpits,  the  only  explanation 
l)eing  the  simple  announcement,  "  There  will  be  no 
service  to-day." 

The  strike  arose  over  a  request  for  a  particular 
pieaehcr  to  take  an  anniversary  sermon  at  a  place 
\vhere  he  was  not  announced  for  that  special  date. 
The  whole  matter  stirred  up  so  much  strife  and 
l^itterness,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  call  a 
special  ecclesiastical  court  to  settle  the  matter. 
After  a  conference,  at  which  a  day  for  the  sitting 
of    the   court  should   be   determined,    the   offending 
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brother  presented  u  "  peace-with-hononr  "  proposi- 
tion.  which  nmst  be  regarded  as  the  climax  of  strike 
methods.     Tlic  proposal  as  set  forth  was  : 

First  :  ''  Tlvat  eacli  side  accept  the  otlier  sides 
statement.  Second  :  That  neither  side  withdraw 
anytlmiK.  Third  :  That  both  sides  come  out  u.th 
c-tpial  honour." 

Wliieh  means,  in  the  larger  interpretation,  //,, 
incident  never  occurred. 

This  was  not  satisfactor>'  to  tlie  sui)erinten(icnt 
of  the  district  and  a  deadlock  followed,  leaving  the 
strikers  still  striking,  the  superintendent  still  on  the 
defence,  and  the  multitude  cheerfully  pursuiiu'  a 
downward  career,  unrestrained  by  any  souncf  of 
'The  Gospel  of  Peace."  Eventually  the  strike 
collapsed. 

Unionism  gone  mad  gave  a  free  exhibition  of  the 
many    forms    it    may    assume    when    the    cadets  in 
Adelaide  went  into  a  state  of  rebellion  and  refused 
to  go  out  to  drill,  giving  as  a  reason  '•  Some  of  the 
boys  had  no  '  Union  cards.'  "     The  strike  collapsed. 
On  one  occasion  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  oflice 
of  a  manager  of  an  enterprise  of  public  entertain- 
ment.    A  few  moments   before  the  curtain  was  to 
i-ise  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  rushed  into  the  oflice 
and  frantically  exclaimed  :  "  My  men  have  all  gone 
on  strike  !  "     The  reason  given  was  that  tlie  woiucn 
musicians  were  being  paid  £2  10s.  per  week,  wlale 
the   men  were   drawing   £3  10s.  for  identical   work. 
and  the  strikers  demanded  equal  pay.     The  matter 
was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration.     While  in 
the  process  of  investigation  numerous  organisations 
of  women  passed  resolutions  of  thanks,  greetings  and 
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.'(loilwill,  conveying  their  undying  gratitude  to  the 
111(11  wlio  had  so  gallantly  defended  the  cause  of  the 
wuiiKM  musicians.  It  chanced  that  I  was  appointed 
to  convey  all  this  heartf<'lt  joy  to  the  men.  In  eall- 
iiiLf  at  the  ollice  to  deliver  my  commission  and  trans- 
latf  iU  meaning  into  beams  of  gladness,  1  meekly 
apologised  for  the  absence  of  a  visible  halo  with  whieli 
tli<  women  had  mentally  crowned  them,  and  proceeded 
fo  (  \lt  nd  to  them  the  congratulations  of  the  women. 

H<  wihlerment  deepened  into  confusion  as  the 
(iiil)arrassed  hero  tried  to  stammer  out  an  explana- 
tion. Recovering  his  power  of  speech,  with  hang- 
(loi!  look  he  offered  an  explanation  of  the  situation. 
■  Vou  see,"  said  he,  "  we  really  did  not  want 
tin  women  in  the  orchestra.  We  knew  the  only  way 
to  i;t't  rill  of  them  was  to  strike  for  equal  pay.  The 
foiiit  would  award  it,  but  we  were  fully  aware  that 
tlir  manager  would  not  pay  equal  salaries;  there- 
fore the  women  would  be  dismissed." 

1  lMMnl)ly  put  out  my  hand  to  recover  the  gush- 
iiiL'  rtsolution  and  inquired  what  objection  they  had 
to  women  in  that  special  orchestra.  The  allowable 
■  hrcause,"  as  a  reasonable  answer  given  by  women 
to  any  or  all  questions,  contains  as  much  logic  and 
sense  as  his  reply. 

'■  We  object  to  the  presence  of  women  players 
<jn  treneral  principles,"  was  the  ground  on  which  he 
justilied  their  action. 

Of  all  the  malicious  strikes  on  record  this  will 
for  ever  stand  out  as  the  low  level  mark  of  unscrupu- 
lous men  who  resort  to  cowardly  Union  measures  in 
seeking  their  own  interests. 

In  the  city  of  Launccston  the  stage  hands  of  one 
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of  the  theatres  we„t  in  a  body  and  demanded  tk 

he  ofhe.al  at  tlie  tiekrt  odiec  be  dismissed  at  o„ce 

the   reason    bein^r   that    he   was   a   non-l^nion   „iar 

1<>   force   hun   into   membership   of   that   body  thi^ 

oonrse  was  pursued.     Tlie  manafjer  waved  them  k 

one  side  like  so   much  ehaff  before  a   nortli  wind 

Boys  were  seeured  to  fill   the  plaees  of  the  ushers' 

ami  the  stacre  work  was  undertaken  by  member,  of 

the  eomi)any. 

In  havin^r  a  Western  port  recently  the  entire 
oar^ro  of  a  ship  was  taken  back  to  Sydney,  a  distance 
of  some  thousands  of  miles,  because  the  wharf  men 
sudden  y  went  on  stnke.  By  the  time  the  steamer 
n-aehed  Melbourne  the  hunpers  in  that  port  were 
cons.derm,.  the  aelyisabihty  of  following  the  pace  of 
tne  West. 

In  order  to  ^r^t  to  the  bottom  of  the  situation  I 
we.it   ashore   an.l    aske-d    a   lumper   to   look   after  a 
I)ox  which  had  be-en  freighted  by  that  steamer     The 
<Nper.encc  which  followed  was  full  of  interest      In 
answer  to  my  request   the   man  stated  j.lainly  that 
lie  could  not  undertake  to  handle  anything  forme 
">'  'I   the  question  of  the   contemj,lat;d  strike  was 
seuied.        Men    of    similar    occupation    3,000    mib 
away  h.ul  asked   for  an  increase  of  pay.  and  they 
considerecl    tlwre    was    no    reason   why    they   shodd 
not  do    ikewise.      The  matter  was   to   be   thrashed 
out  at  dinner  when   most  of  tliem  congregated  at 
1J.30  in  a  water-front  restaurant. 

Procedina  at  once  to  the  designated  place,  I 
mquired  if  I  could  get  dinner  before  one  o'clock. 
The  question  was  received  in  open-eyed  wonderment. 
Aft(  r  some  hesitation  the  girl  in  charge  managed  to 
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IV  :  ■■  L.wlirs  don't  tat   here,   nnini  ;     w(    has  only 

11 II.  '     As  there  appeared   t-i   he  no  objection   to  n 

<\\  havinj,'  a  meal   providrd  she  paiil  for  it,   I  re- 

:  ,:iiii(d.     Kverythin^'  v.  as  plain,  hut   j.eifeetly  ehaii. 

\>  vy   soon    hip,    stronj,',    unk(  inpt    nun    shnfllcd    in, 

tlii.Aviiijr  their  hnts  on  the  floor,  and  seating  thtni- 

iv«s  in  the  order  in  which  they  entered  until  each 

tal»ie  was  filled. 

Sill  rounded  and  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by 
more  thiio  a  hundred  men,  I  ordered  dinner  and 
iwaited  developments.  No  one  seemed  to  rcj;nrd 
the  pnsenee  of  a  lady  as  an  intrusion  upon  their 
•  lomaiii  or  a  matter  of  any  note.  There  was  con- 
sidcrahle  excitement  when  the  strike  question  was 
fully  (iitered  upon.  The  men  expressed  their  views 
frtrly,  frequently  calling  them  out  to  othei-s  at 
n mote  parts  of  the  room,  .\  cunning-looking  man 
who  sat  opposite  me  remarked  :  "  With  the  ships  now 
in  |H)it  waiting  to  be  unloaded,  there  is  at  least 
two  (piid,  ten  bob  in  sight  for  each.  And  boys,"  he 
(uiitnuud,  "  it's  a  pity  not  to  scoop  it  in  before  wc 
Miy  quit."  Others  fell  in  with  the  ''  quid-bob  "  idea, 
iiiid  the  discussion  waxed  warm. 

Silting  at  my  right  was  a  chatty  fellow,  who 
seemed  more  or  less  to  settle  things  when  he  spoke. 
As  he  was  so  glib  and  free  of  speech,  I  tried  to  look 
innocent,  and  ventured  meekly  to  inqui-  •  the  cause 
of  the  discussion.  His  tongue  must  have  been  hung 
on  a  pivot  in  the  middle  so  it  could  wag  at  both 
tiuis.  He  appeared  to  chew  his  words,  for  the> 
Issued  forth  in  fragments  which  required  no  small 
measure  of  effort  to  collect  and  set  in  order.  Finally, 
It  was  made  clear  that  "  men  on  the  other  side  " 
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(meaning  in  the  west)  "  were  demanding  more  pay, 
and  they  were  not  going  to  be  out  of  it  on  this 
side." 

It  so  happened  that  the  eost  of  Hving  in  the 
west  is  about  33  per  cent,  higher  than  it  is  in  the 
Eastern  States.  This,  however,  was  no  consideration, 
the  contention  being,  "  We  are  not  going  io  be 
downed  over  here  when  others  are  getting  better 
pay   for  the  same  work." 

They  were  served  with  a  good,  well-cooked  meal, 
and  plenty  of  it.  Two  kinds  of  soup,  meat  and 
pudding,  from  which  to  make  a  choice,  three  vege- 
tables and  unlimited  tea  and  bread  made  up  a  bill 
of  fare  upon  which  each  man  squandered  the  lavish 
simi  of  sixpence.  A  siniilar  meal  on  the  other  skk 
could  not  be  obtained  for  twice  the  amount.  This 
fact,  when  stated,  had  no  bearing  with  the  men. 
Their  only  point  of  unreason  was,  "  What  other  men 
are  getting  we're  going  to  have." 

In  paying  for  my  lunch  at  a  table  where  a  tired 
woman  sat  collecting  sixpenny  toll  as  the  men 
passed  out,  I  inquired  how  it  was  possible  to  servt- 
that  kind  of  meal  for  so  small  a  price,  and  make 
it  pay. 

•'  It  pays  all  right,"  she  replied,  "  if  I  only  could 
get  help  to  cook.  My  two  girls  look  after  the  house 
and  wait  at  table.  It's  the  cooking  that's  the  bother- 
ing thing.  No  woman  can  do  it.  I  feed  more  than 
a  hundred  hard-working  men  three  times  a  day. 
The  other  week  I  decided  to  get  a  Chinaman  to  do 
the  cooking.     He  did  fine  ;    got  up  good  meals  and 

no  waste.  The  third  day  tiie  men  caught  sigiit  uf 
1.;,,,  «..  «-i.«,.  ,......,.  ;.,  4-1. ,.  .,.;j,ii,,  ^t  *i...;..  ..,-,-1     '  c«-i.;i-p 
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lui\  s,  against  a  Chinaman  cooking  our  chcvv !  ' 
shoutrd  the  leader.  They  rose  in  a  body,  marehed 
(lit.  aiul  told  nie  to  put  up  a  notice  when  I  l\ad  a 
iiitt  cook.  The  cooking  fell  on  me  until  I  could 
lind  soineone,  but  they  have  no  mercy  on  a  woman 
trviiiL'  to  earn  an  honest  living.  They're  White 
Australia  mad." 

The  strike  movement  became  so  widespread  that 
dill'  captain  took  a  gang  of  free  workers  all  around 
the  ports  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  where  his 
liiK  of  steamers  call  in  order  to  dispatch  his  boat 
n:i  time.  In  nine  days  each  man  received  £14  for 
liis  services.  In  one  instance  the  ligliter  came  out 
latr  on  Saturday  night.  The  men  worked  a  portion 
of  nil  hour  on  Sunday.  For  this  they  received  5s.  3d. 
tjicli.  The  days  on  which  the  boat  was  actually  at 
s(a  they  were  paid  10s.,  and  during  the  entire  trip 
board  and   lodging   were   included. 

Reckless  striking  in  Brisbane  reached  a  climax 
Ix^th  in  the  cause  and  disastrous  effects  upon  labour 
iieiierally.  This  movement  was  in  no  sense  an  indus- 
trial strike,  and,  worse  still,  it  was  well  known  to 
tin  paid  agitators  that  the  very  matter  which  formed 
an  excuse  for  their  criminal  proceedings  was  to 
havf  been  considered  before  the  Arbitration  Court 
Within  seven  days.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Tile  whole  thing  was  merely  a  revolution  against 
the  rules  of  the  tramway  company.  Of  these  regu- 
liiticjns  every  worker  was  fully  aware  when  he  entered 
tiic  service.  A  large  number  of  men  in  the  cmploy- 
iiK  ut  of  the  company  were  not  identified  with  tlie 
laliuiir  Union.    In  order  to  protect  these  free  workers 
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marked  iion-Uiiion  nun,  rules  \ver<  issued  that 
Union  ba(l<,fes  should  not  be  worn  on  uniforms  durinn 
Avorkiug  hours. 

As  a  means  of  foreinrj  free  workers  into  member- 
ship in  the  Union,  it  Avas  deeidcd,  notwithstanding.' 
the  rules  by  which  they  were  bound,  to  don  badges 
and  leave  non- Unionists  an  open  target  at  which 
Union  despotism  could  be  more  readily  aimed. 

At  a  given  time  all  Union  badges  were  put  on 
when  the  men  rejiorted.  In  order  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline the  men  wearing  them  were  at  once  dismissed 
from  the  service. 

One  of  the  rules  of  Unionism,  and  one  which  is 
the  underlying  principle  of  all  true  democracy,  is 
that  of  giving  the  individual  members  the  right  of 
a  voice  in  the  matter  of  declaring  a  strike.  This  was 
utterly  ignored.  With  a  dishonest  and  wilful  abuse 
of  established  usages,  a  strike  committee  formed 
itself  into  the  "  I  AM  "  of  the  industrial  system  of 
all  Queensland.  The  employees  of  forty-three  branches 
of  industry,  covering  every  possible  occupation,  were 
herded  in  droves  and  hurriedly  ordered  out  of  indus- 
trial occupation,  to  live  upon  the  charity  filched 
from  fellow  workers  by  the  iron  hand  of  grab,  known 
as  "  strike  levy."  Beaten  by  arbitrary  rules  into 
enforced  idleness,  thousands  of  men  and  women 
surrendered  the  right  to  earn  honest  bread,  the 
yielding  of  which  reduces  the  worker  to  the  lowest 
level  of  abject  slavery. 

In  a  single  day  all  wheels  of  action  ceased,  and 
the  gloating  tyrant  of  Unionism  looked  upon  the 
misery  of  a  whole  community  with  that  sense  of 
saLijiuttiOii  >'.  iijvii  j^uv^  iui   lu  piuvc  Uiui  seciioiis  w 
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the  human  family  are  not  yet  removed  from  a 
capacity  to  glory  in  brute  method  which  belonged 
lu  i)riiiiitivc  ages. 

When  the  Strike  Committee  had  virtually  placed 
tlic  city  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  certainty  of 
starvation  in  the  near  future  became  apparent,  the 
Pnrnirr  exercised  the  right  which  each  State  reserved 
to  itsilf  when  military  management  was  turned  over 
ti)  the  Commonwealth — that  of  protecting  life  and 
|)nii)erty  by  aid  of  the  troops.  This  was  called  for  by 
the  Premier,  and  as  promptly  refused  by  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Premier  of  Queensland 
turned  the  safety  of  the  community  over  to  the 
liauds  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  who  realised 
the  situation,  and  was  not  slow  to  act. 

A  call  was  issued  for  a  citizens'  volunteeer  police 
force.  In  other  words,  the  Commissioner  said  to  the 
|)u!)!ie  :  "  You  have  been  denied  the  right  guaranteed 
to  citizens  by  the  Constitution  ;  now  is  the  time  to 
prove,  as  Britons  so  often  have  done,  how  well  you 
can  protect  yourselves." 

It  is  doubtful  if  so  universal  a  response  has  ever 
Ix  (u  made  in  an  hour  of  need.  Yonder  on  the 
horizon  could  be  seen  mere  specks,  "  hardly  larger 
tlian  a  man's  hand,"  moving  nearer  and  nearer; 
I  hey  increase  in  size  until  they  take  on  the  forms  of 
lior.MS  and  riders.  They  fairly  leap  and  bound  into  the 
luitlst  of  the  stirring  scenes.  On  they  come,  horses 
foaniinir  at  the  mouth  and  flank,  the  men  flushed 
I'v  th  long  hot  dash  through  tropical  heat,  half 
eh(Aed  by  clouds  of  dust.  They  were  volunteering 
•  or  action,  and  were   soon   sworn   into   service   and 
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armed   against  the   most  deadly   foe  of  law,   order 
and  human  rights— Unionism  gone  mad  under  paid 

agitators. 

Trades  Hall  eame  up  against  a  force  never  before 
encountered,  and  with  which  it  had  not  reckoned— 
tiie  public  protecting  itself.  Farmers  and  their  nieii, 
citizens  of  all  stations  of  life,  bushmen  from  far  and 
wide  to  the  number  of  four  or  live  thousand,  armed 
in  defence  of  the  connnmiity,  so  alarmed  the  general 
Strike  Committee,  that  the  chairman  rushed  off  in 
all  haste  and  sent  a  wire  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
requesting  him  to  send  troops  at  once,  and  yroted 
the  strikers  from  the  police.     Picture  it  ! 

When  the  public  demonstrated  to  the  full  that 
it  was  able  to  offer  self-defence,  the  leaders  of  the 
strike  wrote  to  the  Employers'  Association,  meikly 
asking  for  a  conference  which  was  decisively  deehned. 
Free  workers  were  pouring  into  the  city  from  all 
quarters,  and  workmen  were  available  in  hundreds. 
The  collapse  of  the  strike  was  now  in  sight.  Gradu- 
ally the  deceived  and  ill-advised  men  came,  hat  m 
liand,  and  a-.ked  to  be  allowed  to  return. 

Had  the  revolution  been  of  an  industrial  character 
and  the  men  suffering  from  any  form  of  abuse  or 
oppression,  that  fact  would,  perhaps,  have  justilicd 
a  strike.  But  within  eight  days  of  a  legal  settlement 
of  the  very  point  at  issue,  to  manifest  a  wanton 
display  of  overestimated  strength  and  power,  was 
one  of  the  most  severe  blows  Unionism  ever  allowed 
its  paid  agitators  to  deal  the  workmen. 

Many  of  the  sane  Labour  leaders  freely  acknow- 
ledged that  the  move  had  worked  irreparable  loss 
to  the  Labour  cause.    Some  went  so  far  as  to  uttn- 
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l„it.-  the  defeat  of  the  Labour  party  in  South 
\ii>tr,iHa,  where  a  general  eleetion  was  then  in  the 
nn»H.s  of  phms  for  the  campii<;n.  to  the  reflex 
a,tinn  of  the  unjustifiable  strike.  The  ehicf  otlieial 
,„^':m  of  the  Labour  cause,  as  wtll  conchicted  a  paper, 
with  as  clever  writers  as  may  be  found  in  the 
C  uinmonwealth,  was  not  slow  to  express  the  general 
,, pinion  of  the  rank  and  tile  in  its  disapproval  of  the 
Brisl)ane  strike. 

There  is  one  feature  of  strikes  which  is  now 
,,r,isi!m  some  uneasiness  among  the  members  of 
rmoiis  themselves.  The  financial  side  of  such  a  move 
involves  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds,  aside 
iioni  the  vast  sums  lost  in  wages.  During  this  par- 
li.ular  strike  in  Victoria  alone  a  strike  levy  of 
j^Hi.OOO  was  paid  from  the  hard-earned  wages  of 
nu  n  who  had  no  stake  in  the  strife.  All  of  this  was 
\Mtlulra\vn  from  home  supply  where  women  and 
,  luKlren  feel  it  niost  keenly. 

Trades  Hall  itself  has  taken  up  the  n\attcr. 
h:!str    with    which    strikes    have    been    called     by 
■  ivvijlutionists  "  has  been  strongly  condemned.    The 
rhU)iis  themselves  have  discussed  methods  to  pre- 
\(iit  unjustifiable  striking  in  the  future. 

Tlie  drain  on  the  finances  to  maintain  strikes  is 
almost  past  belief.  In  one  year,  in  one  State,  the 
lu'.iiey  drawn  from  the  general  treasury,  aside  from 
St  like  levy,  amounted  to  £35,000.  The  animal  con- 
tiihulion  to  the  Unions  in  a  single  State  amounts 
to  £31)5,000,  all  of  which  comes  from  the  wage- 
ranici's. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  funds,  nearly  one 
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fif,'urcs  arc  before  mc  in  the  printed  statement  of 
the  State  Registrar  of  varioiis  societies. 

The  expenditure  of  the  registered  trade  union> 
— they  arc  not  all  registered — for  the  year  190'j 
amounts  to  £10,250.  Of  this,  £'2.r)3'2  was  paid  away 
in  benefits,  and  £8.398  xvas  expended  on  inanagemcni. 
In  looking  through  the  rey)orts  of  twenty-six  other 
organisations,  I  find  this  is  by  far  the  largest  \m- 
centage  of  expenditure  of  funds  for  management  of 
any  record  in  the  Conuiiotnvcalth.  The  balance  wa^ 
divided  between  helping  other  Unions,  legal  and 
political  expenses,  and  contributions  to  Labour 
papers. 

Little  wonder  that  serious  working  men  art 
looking  into  the  matter  of  the  extent  of  their  financial 
obligations  as  related  to  the  heavy  demands  uj)on 
their  earning   power  ! 


CHAPTER   XVII 

UNIONISM    AS    A    MONOPOLY 

"  Sane  us,  we  pray,  from  sordid  greed. 

From  churlish  fear,  with  men  to  share— 
The  empty  lands  we  do  not  ne-d. 
The  burdens  that  we  may  not  bear." 

Kenneth  Mackay. 

l.vr.itv  student  of  history  must  know  that  in  past 
tiiius  far  too  liUlc  attention  was  given  to  the 
uvlfare  of  the  worker  in  the  matter  of  either  pay, 
h()\irs  of  work,  comfort,  or  opportunity  for  improve- 
in.  nt.  The  condition  of  the  labourer  of  early  days 
ill  Australia  was  a  disgrace  to  any  civilised  country, 
ami  the  situation  continued  unchanged  until  the 
idea  of  organisation  took  possession  of  the  worker. 
It  most  naturally  assumed  the  form  of  a  plan  of 
dtfuice,  which,  being  recognised  as  the  only  pro- 
tection, spread  far  and  wide,  developing  into 
nuiacrous  friendly  and  benefit  societies.  These  are, 
ill  mmibcr,  like  the  sands  of  the  sea.  Aside  from 
a  direct  bearing  on  industrial  conditions,  tlier'^  are 
sclidiics  of  provision  against  want  during  sickness, 
piivortv  in  old  age,  and  an  unpaid  undertaker's 
l)ill  or  pauper's  grave  at  the  end  of  years  of  toil. 
T!ic  many  benefits  derived  from  membership  more 
than  justify  the  energy  invested  in  keeping  alive 
h.u(h  enterprises. 

Among  the  efforts  put  forth  lor  the  improvement 
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of  tlic  condition  of  the  workman,  notliin^'  can  com- 
pare   in    achievement   to   the   astounding    results  of 
orj,'anisation    represented    in    Unionism.        Its    first 
pronounced  mission  was  to  reduce  the  length  of  a 
worVmg    day,    and    secure   reasonable   liovirs   of  toil 
in  all  occupations.    From  the  time  of  the  first  utiion 
in    Victoria,    until    the    most    westerly    State    luuj 
reached  the  desired  goal,  a  period  of  fifty-six  years 
elapsed.     During  this  time  Unionism  was  most  fruit- 
ful in  securing  for  the  worker  reforms  which  should 
never  have  been  necessary  in  a  new  country.     The 
"  eight-hour  "   agitation  triumphed   and  is  now  the 
recognised    day's    work    throughout    the    Common- 
wealth.    Meantime  the  public  school  system  which 
provided  for  and  compelled  a  wider  general  educa- 
tion of  the  masses,  lias  stirred  the  latent  force  of 
self-consciousness.    As  yet  it  is  merely  a  stir.    When 
the  full   awakening   comes  the  workman  will  enter 
into  his  own  by  reason  of  a  new-born  sense  of  what 
belongs  to  him— and  this  is  the  only  hope  of  the 
human  race.     No  power  can  turn  back  the  hands 
of  the  clock.      For  the  workman  in   Australia  the 
hour  has  struck  twelve.      The  island  fairly  shakes 
with   the    tramping    steps    toward    the    only   secure 
goal    of     mankind:    that    of    eternal    justice,    here 
and     now,    to     the    individual     in    the     industrial 

world. 

Had  Unionism  confined  itself  to  the  betterment 
of  its  own,  instead  of  pushing  away  from  the  original 
intent  (  1  the  founders  and  resolving  itself  into  a 
fierce  and  cruel  monopoly  for  the  supreme  and 
sacred  rigiit  to  Loli  and  earn  honest  bread,  it  wou,-.: 
long   since   have   become   the   predominating   factor 
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ill  the  biiildinfj  of  a  new  Nation.  The  fact  of  the 
(.iHiuriiiK'  benclits  obtained  l)y  the  Union  in  its  sane 
luoiiauts  is  an  evidence  of  what  it  conkl  accom- 
].li>li  when  freed  from  the  blight  of  the  paid 
au'itidor. 

No  one  would  for  a  moment,  in  these  demo- 
cratic titr.cs,  deny  to  the  worker  the  right  of  organ- 
JMiii.'  in  self-defence.  It  is  the  only  effective  channel 
through  which  to  voice  the  denuitids  of  Labour, 
which  was  once  as  speechless  as  the  dead.  But  for 
this  medium  of  expression,  the  worker  to-day 
would  be  scarcely  a  step  removed  from  the  "  galley 
shive  at  midnight  scourged  in  his  dungeon,"  and 
i:i(>rual  Hope,  "  the  last  friend  of  man,"  would 
long  siuce  have  faded  into  despair. 

It  is  my  belief  that  workers  should  stand  in  a 
solid  l)ody,  not  only  for  proper  hours  and  surround- 
iii^>.  but  for  a  more  just  and  equal  distribution  of 
tilt  value  of  what  they  produce.  Up  to  the  pre- 
s.  lit  time  they  have  never  secured  it,  therefore 
th' y  would  be  unworthy  of  their  heritage  if  they 
(lid  nut  include  in  their  purposes  of  combination  a 
dtinand   for  a  larger  share   in   production. 

Unionism,  when  confined  to  its  legitimate  opera- 
tion, gives  to  Labour  the  strength  and  dignity  which 
iTinovc.s  the  toiling  individual  from  the  servile 
scildom  of  the  past  and  clothes  him  with  a  living 
luauhood  that  engenders  respect  and  cousideiation, 
whdLver  it  unfurls  the  banner  of  industrial  justice 
in  the  name  of  vhe  people. 

As  a  combined  force.  Unionism  has  been  able 
to  strike  a  higher  bargain  in  the  labour  marts  of 
the    world,    and    secure     advantages    which,    when 
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left    to   the   strufj^lin<,'   winkcr.    reduced   him    to   tin 
helpless   |)rey  of  avariee  and  preed. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfeelly  U-^'itimatt'  for  Unionisi: 
to  eoneern  itself  with  the  (luesticm  of  surphis  i; 
pro(Uietioii  vahus,  and  how  it  shall  he  divided 
Labour  has  discovered,  as  if  seales  had  suddtiii 
fallen  from  closed  eyes,  that  it  is  the  nerve,  back 
bone,  and  sinew  of  the  eotmtry.  To  what  part  ot 
the  wealth  the  workman  produces  is  he  cntitkil 
is   tlic   yreat   question   of   the   jjresent   moment. 

Shall  Labour  continue  the  tool  and  maehiiu'. 
operated  to  produce  wealth,  with  barely  a  living 
wage  for  the  producer— merely  a  wage-earner  ?— or 
shall  the  producer  become  a  factor  in  the  eonotni 
for  which  he  spends  his  energy  ?  When  plant, 
interest  and  expense  of  operation  are  deducted,  and 
the  surplus  figured  up,  to  what  percentage  of  the 
balance  is  the  producer  entitled  ? 

Whether  people  agree  with  the  principles  or 
not,  it  is  the  chief  question  with  which  both  Labour 
and  Capital  must  wrestle  in  the  future  of  the  labour 
discussion.  Business  men  may  as  well  make  up 
their  minds  to  face  it,  for  it  is  here,  wTitten  in  a 
language  which  requires  no  interpretation.  It  will 
remain  a  fixed  and  determined  issue  until  the 
entiv-c  problem  is  settled.  Individual  point  of  view 
will  decide  to  what  extent  the  principle  will  have 
personal   sympathy   from   employers   of   labour. 

For  this  purpose  labour  organisation  would  seem 
to  be  a  wise  movement,  because  the  basis  is  sound. 
It  i:-  not  only  wisdom  for  the  present,  but  a  duty 
to  future  gcnclatiuAr^.  jao  scui^.  j-Li^lix  t--.!  '>•  j — 
the  right  of  Unionism  to  strive  after  high  ideals. 
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As  if    became  apparent  tlnit  legislation  was  the 
,.nlv  possible  way  these  prin(ii>les  eould  be  put  hito 
force  an<l  the  ideals  worketl  out.  Unionism  assmned 
a    political    and    imrly    shade.       When    Labour    took 
the   stand   that    it    was   an   obligation   of   the   State 
and  of  the  community  at  larj,'C  to  step  in  and  adjust 
and  rejrulate  the  relation  of  employer  and  employe*-, 
liim  and   there   a   n«o  Unionism   came   into   beinji. 
In  IS'.IO,  when  the  great  strike  was  produeing  com- 
nidiial    stagnation    and     industrial     wreckage,     the 
r:;i()iis  selected   from  among   their  own   ranks   men 
uho   should    re{)resent    their   interests   in    the   State 
l.(-islature.      This   gave   birth   to   a   Labour   force, 
, I,  stilled  to  exercise  no  small  degree  of  iniluence  in 
tli(    future  legislation   of   the  country. 

As  the  working   man   forms   so  large  a   propor- 
tion ol   the   population,   it  is  just  and   proper   that 
he    should    have    direct    representation    in    all    law- 
making   bodies.       To    this    no    fair-minded    person 
could    object.        It    is,     however,     when    organised 
Unionism  holds  up  a  mailed  fist,  and  shakes   it   in 
the   luce   of   individual   rights,    that   it   outrages   all 
moral  sentiment,  and  should  be  put  down  by  pen, 
voice,  and  law.     Unionism  in  the  role  of  the  tyrant 
la\s  down  rules  for  those  out  of  its  ranks,  and  inter- 
iVrcs  with  the  rights  of  all  who  do  not  see  eye  to 
(vc  with  its  methods.      It  claims  a  sort  of  divine 
riuht  to  create  the  most  cruel  of  all  monopoUes— 
the  possibility  of  earning  bread  only  when  workers 
enlist    under'  its    banner.      It    is    Unionism    as    a 
hiuh-handcd    monopolist    to    which   thinking    people 
ol>i,ect.     Its  voice  is  liftcu  in  a  mighty  cry  against 
all'  sorts  of  combines  (and  justly,   too  !)  conspiring 
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to  secure  unlawful  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer. No  words  of  English  sctm  sufficiently  hard 
or  strong  in  which  to  express  the  unionist  condem- 
nation of  a  "corner"  in  any  commodity;  but 
brainless,  unreasoning  Unionism  creates  a  more 
criminal  trust  than  any  it  seeks  to  destroy  in 
its  organised  attempts  to  crush  out  the  freedom  of 

the  right  to  work. 

The  Federal  Clovernment  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  creed  of  Unionism  in  taking  the  monopoly  of  the 
right  to  work  under  its  wing,  and  fostered  its  unholy 
aims  by  enacting  class-legislation,  which  is,  prob- 
aolv,  without  a  parallel. 

The  function  of  government  is  to  secure  justice 
to  all  parlies,  protect  society  against  abuses  which 
victimise    cither    Labour    or    Capital,    and    legislate 
in  the   interests  of  the  whole.      Injustice  to  either 
side    disturbs    the    balance    of    that    superstructare 
known  as  Social  Order,  and  works  out  endless  evil 
to  all  concerned.    In  every  crisis  it  is  most  essential 
to  find  out  the  principle  that  will  maintain  moral, 
social,  and  economic  poise.     As  development  brings 
many    changes   by   which   Capital   and    Labour  are 
affected,  it  is  impossible  to  enact  legislation  likened 
unto  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.   "  which 
changeth  not."   New  conditions  require  new  methods. 
But  ""those    measures,    unless    based    upon    eternal 
justice,   will  work  out  sure  and  certain  destruction 
to  any  cause,   no  matter  what  elements  of  good  it 
nuiy  possess.     If  a  balance  is  to  be  sustained  in  the 
industrial   world,   aad   the  wheels   of   progress  kept 
moving  until  a  given  end  is  established,  there  niu^t 
be  no   attempt  at  class  di&tiuctiou. 
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Not  long  since  tl  Prime  Minister  of  the 
(.  omiuonwealth  received  a  deputation  from  Trades 
Hall,  conveying  a  mandate  for  his  future  actions 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  imionists.  Like  a 
piece  of  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  the  chief 
i\(Tiitivc  was  quickly  formed  and  fashioned  into  a 
willing  servant  in  the  skilful  hands  of  Unionism. 

Later,  the  Department  of  Home  Affairs,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Minister,  sent  out  a  circular 
Utter  containing  orders  for  the  future  regulation 
,,f  <lay  labour.    The  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  Department  of  Home  Affairs, 

"  Melbourne,  Sept.  21st,  1911. 
•'  In   comiecUon   with   Day   Labour,   please   carry   out 
thf  fuilowing  Instructiuns  : — 

"  .  .  Please  note  that  the  Mirisler  has  directed 
tint  al)sol"ule  preference  is  to  be  givon  to  Unionists.  See 
llnl  tills  is  given  effect  to  in  any  fucure  engagement,  and, 
in  discharging  any  present  men,  discharge  non-unionists 

■'The  Minister  also  desires  to  be  furnished  at  once 
Nsith  a  list  of  non-unionists  employed.  Please  make 
luassary  inquiries  and  supply  at  once." 

The  contents  of  the  circular  was  brought  up  in 
the  Federal  House  in  the  form  of  a  no-confidence 
motion  moved  by  Mr.  Dcakin,  leader  cf  the  Opposi- 
i  tion.  The  types  of  men  who  took  part  in  the  melee 
which  followed  may  be  judged  by  a  few  quotations 
{i(.iu  Hansard— the  oHicial  record  of  Parliamentary 
proceedings.  The  violence  of  language  would  have 
disur'ced  a  revolution  in  Russia.  Extracts  are 
takci!  from  speeches  made  by  men  who  are  pledged 
to  sui)port  the  frr  institutions  of  democracy.  One 
houourubk  member  declared  that  "  the  lowest  dog 
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on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  a  non-unionist.  lie 
should  be  taken  out  and  drowned."  (Great  lauf^httr 
and  ehcers  from  the  Labour  side.)  An  article  of 
faith  was  expounded  in  a  blast  of  fury  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  as  he  wildly  exclauned : 
"  Any  violence  whatever  done  to  a  non-unionist  is 
jnrfectly  justifiable.-'  Trades  Hall  joyfully  pro- 
claimed: ^'Now  that  wc  have  the  backing  of  the 
Federal  (;()vernment,  we  can  make  a  hell  on  earth 
for   all   workers   out   of   the   union." 

The  debate  continued  for  some  days.  Both 
sides  had  a  hearing.  A  protest  from  the  Opposition 
auainst  using  the  powers  of  the  Government  in  the 
interests  of  a  section  of  the  comnumity  as  a  reward 
for  election  support  was  a  lost  effort.  The  vote 
against  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
ten.     This,  of  course,  was  anticipated. 

Instructions  were  issued  that  unionists  were  to 
be  given  first  claim  to  occupation.  During  slack 
seasons,  when  hands  must  be  dispensed  with,  the 
order  of  dismissal  will  be  based  upon  the  Union 
membership  of  the  worker,  non-unionists  havinjz 
no  possible  chance  of  being  retained.  All  Govern- 
ment contracts  will  go  to  firms  employing  only 
union  men.  The  test  of  enieicncy  is  not  ability  to 
work,  but  the  possession  of  a  Union  card,  and  with- 
out this  a  man  is  denied  the  right  to  earn  an  honest 
living  for  himself  and  his  family. 

The   extent   to  which  a  Labour   Government  is 
bound  by  Unionism  is  seen  on  all  hands.      During 
a  visit  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  the  scenes  of 
mob-union  rule  m  tue  ijii-o.,t,<_    ..!..--,   —  -- 
declared  it  was  his  intention  to  secure  employment 
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first  for  those  men  who  went  out  in  revolt,  and 
wliosc  places  were  tilled  by  free  workers.  These 
,aen  were  to  be  rewarded  for  breaking  their  contract, 
violatin.r  Union  laws,  and  trying  to  bring  a  whole 
SI  ite  to  a  condition  of  lawlessness,  by  first  pre- 
ference to  employment  given  by  the  Government. 

Tlic  Labour  Conference  has  considered  the 
■ulvisubility  of  apportioning  Labour  supporters  as 
"c.tlicials  at  the  poUin-  booths  in  connection  with 
rcdeial  elections. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  and  bold  dash  to  seize 
tlie  whole  Federal  machinery  for  the  Labour  Party 
w  is  the  resolution  to  pack  the  High  Court  Benches 
^vlth  judges  pledged  to  support  only  such  laws  as 
are  enacted  in  favour  of  the  Labour  Party.     Head 

antl  mark  ! 

Resolution  : 

"  That  two  additional  ji.dRcs  be  appointed  at  once  in 
Ih.^  Hitih  Court,  in  order  to  insure  verdict  in  accord  with 
Ihe  sphit  of  Federal,  industrial,  and  olhc-  legislation. 

When  the  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher  visited  his  native 
city  he  made  a  speech  so  lar  at  variance  with  las 
att'itude  toward  these  questions  when  in  Australia, 
that  the  general  forbearance  of  liis  party  was  tested 
to  the  last  degree. 

•My  partv,"  said  Mr.  Fisher,  "adopted  the 
view  tiiat  the  people  must  be  free  to  sell  theii 
labour  without  let  or  hindrance.  Privilege  has  not 
whullv  been  eradicated  in  the  new  country  ;  but  1 
hope 'to  see  greater  freedom  and  facilities  for  the 
pruple  of  Australia  than  exist  at  present.  I  have 
l)ut  one  opinion  about  the  political  development 
uf  the  toiling  masses— 1  believe  there  should  be  no 
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:lass  in  the  class  sense  t.f  the  term  ;    but  that  leps- 
InlUm   should  be  for  the  -whoU  nation^ 

In  this  hiuh-soundinfr  speech,  Mr.  Fisher  prub- 
ablv  comforted  himself  with  -  legitimate  mental 
reservation  "  concerning  the  80  per  cent,  of  work- 
people outsiae  the  unions  of  the  country,  against 
whom  the  preference  to  unionists  legislation  ^vas 
aimed. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

POLITICIANS 

"  And  now  Ihcy  lawjh  at  I'x.l,  and  knaves 
Who  seek  her  srah  jor  inll  und  pa>j. 
And  bum  in  dishonoured  grai'cs 
The  sordid  hopes  o/  such  as  Ihcy." 

Kesneth  Mackay. 

IVunuiANS,    unlike   poets,    are    not    born,    hut   are 
,„:h1c  :    created  by  the  people  they  represent.     The 
ul,..K    and    moral    status    of    any    community    may 
1,.  ,,  ad   in   the  type   of   man   ^vho  represents   it   in 
Parlianunt.       It    ^vo^dd    be    unfair    in    dealing    with 
p,l„H,a,>s   to   separate   them   from   the    people  ;vho 
'    t  then,  in  power.    When  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
In  anv  district  want  strong,   brave,   brainy  men  to 
,M,k.-Uic   laws   under   which   they    must   live,    they 
,nuk.  tluir  choice  at  the  ballot-box.     Therefore    the 
P.lituiaus   who    are   now    found    in    legislative    halls 
in  the  States  and  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  are 
a  lian.l-made,   home-manufactured   product,   exactly 
th..  tvue  desired  by  voters  who  put  them  m  power. 
Th..s;    Nvho    do    not    vote    support    them    just    as 
irulv    as    those    who    do;     for    absence    from    the 
y.olU   nuist    be  interpreted  as    approval  of    the  one 
selected,    as    it    is    said     "Silence    gives    consent. 
Wlutlier  it  does  nor  not,  each  politician  is  credited 
^^>Ui  representing  the  majority  of  his  constituents. 

-i_,.4^^-.^   ,^oct:<^.tc  the  newer 
i'iarciore.  we  assume,  as  uicctui^  ^k.    ■■    ■  --     r- 
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to  make  any  desired  change  in  the  character  o! 
representatives,  and  make  no  use  of  it,  they  are 
perfectly  satisfied   witli   politicians   as   they   are. 

The  way  in  wliieli  candidates  are  moulded  and 
beaten  into  shape  by  the  strong  hands  of  electors 
must    of     necessity    limit    candidature    largely    to  a 
class    of    self-seeking    men    who    have    all    to    gain, 
either   financially   or   socially,    and    nothing    to   lose 
by  standing  for  election.     As  methods  differ  in  the 
Labour    and    Liberal    movements    in    Australia,    it 
may   be   well   to   ])oint   out   the   uncertain   and  un- 
questionable rocky  highway  over  which  a  would-be 
candidate   must   travel    before   he   is   landed   in  the 
security  of  a  comfortable  chair,   and  a  more  com- 
fortable salary.     As  between  the  types  of  men  who 
enter  the  race  without  having  trained  for  the  con- 
test, in    the    Liberal    and    Labour    Parties,  there  is 
little  from  which  to  choose.    That  is,  about  the  same 
class  of   man,   possessing   equal   ideal-standards,  are 
found  in  each  party.     Tlie  best  men  in  the  Labour 
ranks  arc  entirely  outside  the  pale  of  the  politicd 
arena,    and   the   strongest   men   among   the   Liberal 
faction  consider  the  very  shadow  of  Parliamentary 
life  defiling. 

In  the  Labour  Party,  methods  degrade  the  man. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  values  his  freedom, 
his  conscience,  his  honour  :  a  man  with  any  great 
idea  of  responsibility  of  his  duty  and  obligations 
to  his  electors,  coukl  never  accept  a  position  in 
which  he  draws  a  salary  from  the  people,  to  repre- 
sent the  people,  knowing  full  well  that  his  hands 
t'.re  tied.,  and  his  liberty  sold  out,  root  and  branch. 
1  hold   that   the   man  who  will   consent  to  draw 
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ill  ijotlrn  pains  fnnii  the  public  Trt'iisury — I  say 
i!l-i.'(ift(ii,  htcaiiM-  he  in  no  way  litis  the  position 
he  IS  supposfd  to  by  the  ignorant  tlcctors,  who  know 
a>  lit  I  If  of  a  policy  as  they  do  of  the  most  foreign 
;ii,(l  impossible  subject-is  totalis  unlit  as  a  le^'is- 
l.il.ir.  If  electors  were  not  so  hopelessly  indifferent  to 
what  tlitv  are  really  doin<,'  when  they  east  a  vote, 
siu  li  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  exist.  This  is  just 
as  true  of  the  electors  of  one  party  as  of  the  other. 
(lie  only  difference  being  that  one  party  is  driven 
to  tli<  polls,  while  the  nnspiakable  ii,'norancc  of  the 
utliir  kt  tps  theni  away.  I  have  not  seen,  in  any 
ei-M'.titutioiial  country,  such  alarininjf  lack  of  know- 
Ictlue  on  the  jjart  of  the  j)eopIe  upon  the  vital 
issues  of  national  moment,  as  is  evident  anajny 
the  electors  of  the  entire  Commonwealth.  Men  are 
ju-t  as  uninformed  as  are  the  women.  Electors 
ha\t  simply  no  idea  of  issues.  I  speak  generally  : 
t litre  are  the   usual   exceptions. 

Ill  the  Liberal  ranks  it  would  seem  that  a  can- 
tlidate  must  perforce  sacrifice  every  refrard  for  truth 
in  order  to  be  able  to  make  the  unlimited  promises 
(Ii  inauded  of  him,  not  only  by  his  party,  but  also 
by  the  individual  who  bases  any  and  all  claims 
upon  the  member,  from  a  free  railway  pass  for  life 
to  a  fat  job  with  a  regular  and  unearned  salary,  as 
his  rights,  chiefly  because  he  wants  them.  Letters 
uf  recpiest,  couched  in  the  language  of  demands 
that  deiuue  the  helpless  victim,  claiming  rewards  for 
putting  him  in  oflicc,  must  be  most  humiliating  to 
any  self-respecting  man. 

I'.lfctors  have  no  conscience  in  shameless  imposi- 
tion ii{)uu  their  members,  therefore  they  select  the 
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type  of  iiiim  who  will  fed  the  ohlifiiition  of  boins 
ekftfd,  mtlicr  than  the  one  wlio  will  compel  respect 
hy  services  rendered.  Because  it  is  the  class  of  men 
who  are  honoured  by  the  position,  rather  than  those 
uho  would  honour  the  jjosition,  who  have  ninde 
their  way  to  legislative  seats,  the  p(rsonnel  of  the 
povcrning  bodies  of  States,  as  well  as  that  of  tlie 
Conunonwcalth,  is  far  below  the  standard  of  elective 
(JoVirninents  dsewliere. 

As  the  various  State  elections  draw  near,  an 
investigation  of  the  status  of  the  self-proclaimed 
candidates  is  an  investmtnt  of  time  well  worth  the 
while.  Men  whose  market-value  in  the  business 
world  has  never  reached  a  hij,dier  rate  of  wage  than 
£•2  lOs.  per  wcik,  become  imbued  with  the  sense 
of  a  Divine  call  to  draw  £G  per  week  in  the  burnislud 
and  shining  coin  of  the  realm.  They  unhesitatiiifily 
go  through  the  democratic  jirocedure  necessary  to 
annoimcement  as  a  candidate,  no  matter  how  liniitrd 
their  (qualifications  may  be. 

It  has  been  known  that  a  street-sweeper,  a  hot- 
pie  vendor,  carpenters,  plumbers,  tailors,  and  those 
of  various  occupations  in  which  men  are  unaV)le  to 
acquire  or  develop  any  capacity  for  ofiieial  life, 
freely  offer  themselves  as  worthy  and  qualified 
exponents  of  the  gigantic  questions  involved  ii 
legislating   for  the   building   of   a   new  country. 

It  is  not  the  occupation  of  these  men  to  whicl 
one  objects,  because  all  employment  is  highl; 
honourable  and  entitled  to  the  highest  respect 
But  when  a  man's  lack  of  ability  in  a  busmess  wa; 
keeps  lum  a  btreet-sweeper,  or  a  pie-pedlur,  il  • 
self-evident  that  he  can  never  rise  to  greater  heigh 
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IN  iiiiikin;'  a  success  of  the  business  of  tlu-  nalitm 
,  ,n  Ur  has  naclRcl  in  his  own  private  i  ntt  rpiisc. 
TIm  (juestion  r<i)(als  itself  in  coiuieetion  uith 
Ihr  chi^s  of  men  in  I'arhanient.  "  Wliy  are  so  few 
,,  .|,(.ll^ilile  and  able  men  wiilinj,'  to  contest  tlec- 
!;  II,  •.'■■  Conversation  \vitii  a  lar<;c  ninnber  of 
1,  pi. Mutative  Imsiness  n»en  indicates  that  there 
,11,    srveial  well-founded  obstacles. 

(.oiiiniercial  life  in  Australia  has  reaciu d  the 
.iiur  slate  of  keen  competition  that  obtains  in 
nili- r  countries.  Perhaps  even  more  so,  because 
til,    rates  of  wages  arc  so  much  higher. 

M,  11  wiio  are  imable  to  retire  from  business  pur- 
.iiit>  niu>>t  pive  their  undivided  attention  to  matters 
i!i  hand,  or  go  to  the  wall.  There  is  neither  hope 
i.nr  prospect  for  the  man  who  places  his  business 
i:.t,i(>ts  in  the  hands  of  another.  The  time  neces- 
xav  In  meet  faithfully  the  obligations  of  jHilitical 
iifi  is  (ulircly  out  of  the  question  to  the  heavily 
l,,ur,kiivd  business  man.  The  same  holds  true  of 
liiu'h-ela^s  professional  men.  What  doctor,  lawyer, 
,1,  liti^t.  or  man  of  science  covdd  give  the  benefit 
,.f  the  brains  which  have  made  his  private  business 
:i  siaeiss  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  nithout  loss, 
,,r  ivtu  tiie  wreckage,  of  his  own  concerns? 

Ill  municipal  government  it  is  almost  an  impos- 
iM,  matter  to  find  men  of  ability  to  administer  the 
i.ffaiis  of  large  cities;  consequently  the  same  class 
<.[  nun— those  to  whom  the  position  means  souk- 
thiiig— frequently  take  their  scats  among  the  City 
r.itluiN,    often    to    the    disadvantage    of    the    rate- 
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from  ^u'luix  to  Parlinnicnt  is  the  fatal  mistake,  in 
my  opinion,  of  the  payment  of  members.  TJiis  is 
a  question  uj)on  wJiieh  varied  views  arc  entertaimd, 
and  one  so  far-reaeliing  as  to  demand  the  eurntst 
attention  of  thinkinrj  men. 

The  orijfinal  idea  Avas  to  remunerate  men  of 
small  means,  whose  eounsels  were  of  value  to  the 
eountry,  to  the  extent  of  the  time  j^iven  up  to 
Parliamentary  duties,  leavinj^f  them  free  to  work 
at  their  rci^nlar  track's  when  not  oeeupied  witii 
affairs  of  State.  It  was  j)in'ely  in  the  interests  vi 
sueh   as   these   that    the   system   was   introduced. 

The  small  sum  of  £;?()()  per  year  was  not  an 
inducement  to  meii  of  larj^e  personal  interests,  but 
became  a  bai*^  for  men  who  had  never  riachcd  that 
market  value  in  private  affairs.  This  is  evident 
from  the  scores  who  are  ready  to  stand  as  soun 
as  an  election  is  announced.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake 
The  salary  should  have  been  lar;,re  enoujih  to  induce 
a  hiifli  type  of  men  to  f,Mve  their  tiine  to  politics 
or  the  jmsition  should  carry  no  financial  benetits 
whatever. 

A  free  pass  over  State  railways  and  upon  trams, 
the  social  prestige  of  nicmbcrship,  especially  lo 
ambitious  women  who  goad  their  husbands  on, 
added  to  an  annual  sum  which  continues  summer 
and  winter,  rain  or  shine,  and  during  the  sitting 
or  standing  of  the  House,  is  a  great,  yes,  a  mighty, 
inducement  to  multitudes  of  men,  each  of  whom 
feels  justified  in  asking  the  suffrage  of  any  com- 
mui'ity. 

This  reduces  politics  to  a  trade  ;  not  a  profes- 
sion.      Tiieie    aie   men    in    liie    l'"arHam!.nts    of   more 
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tliaii  one  State  of  the  Commonwealth  Avho  have 
no  otlicr  oecupation,  and  could  not  earn  more  than 
hilf  the  salary  allotted  to  a  seat  were  they  to  com- 
j)((c  in  the  market  of  real  labour.  That  this  state- 
!iM  lit  is  not  overdravvu  can  be  proved  after  an 
,l((li(>n  which  displaces  the  old  force  and  puts  ncAv 
111'  n   in   |)<)\ver  on  either  side. 

When  tlie  Liberal  Ministry  went  out  of  power 
ill  11>11  in  Western  Australia,  there  was  a  gf^-neral 
-hnnp  in  Liberalism.  A  general  search  for  oceupa- 
tiun  htcanie  the  order  of  the  day.  The  same  thing 
liippiiicd  when  the  Labour  Ministry  went  out  of 
uil,(H  in  South  Australia.  Members  Avcre  hard 
jifr^M  >1.  Years  of  the  House  environment  had  quite 
inlittid  them  for  the  toilsome  trades  from  which 
thiv  lu'd  come,  and  they  had  become  victims  of 
[iilitiiMl  caprice.  It  sccius  a  prevailing  opinion  that 
the  salary  should  either  be  abolished  or  raised  to 
a  standard  of  compensation  to  men  of  brains  who 
arc  caj)ai)le  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
nation. 

So  long  as  certain  methods  and  systems  remain 
til''  plan  of  operation  with  either  political  party, 
just  so  long  similar  results   will   follow. 

The  fitters  that  bind  the  State  members  and 
Ministry  arc,  of  course,  applied  to  CommonAvealth 
[Militics.  At  the  present  time,  in  order  to  be  a 
successful  Prime  Minister,  or  member  of  the  C'abinet, 
line  must  have  a  tuneful  soul,  and  be  able  to  sing 
;:ii<lrr  all  circumstances  that  now  discarded  cretd 
1.1  the  (ince-poj)ular  Sankcy  hynm  :  "  Oh,  to  be 
niiihing,  )i()thing,  7iothin\i,  ! "  Init  simply  to  do  the 
I'lildnig   ot    the   Caucus   and   Interstate   Conference. 
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Tliis  vlato  of  abject  notliingncss  brings  clown  the 
contempt  of  even  those  who  have  embalmed  the 
Ministry  with  the  sweet  perfume  of  spil'  nard,  and 
anointed  tlicm  freely  with  the  oil  of  achieved 
ambition. 

Tiie  advent  of  Mr.  P'isher's  Labour  Ministrv 
produced  some  extraordinary  "  reforms "  in  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament. 

The  Speaker  and  President  took  their  seats 
without  the  usual  outward  signs  of  office,  those 
of  wips  and  goAvns.  The  following  year,  the  clerks 
of  Parliament  aired  their  brains  by  the  absence 
of  sui"Tfluous  headgear.  The  Serjeant-at-Arms 
nnd  till  L'shcr  of  the  ijlack  Rod  discarded  knee 
breeches  and  silver-buckled  shoes,  v^hile  ceremonial 
swords  "  passed  out  "  by  order.  The  mace  Mas 
missing,  and  upon  inquiry  by  a  New  South  Wales 
member,  the  Speaker  informed  the  assembly  that 
he  hael  decreed  the  removal  of  the  objectionable 
symbol  of  j)omp  and  vain  glory  :  "  They  were  now 
looked  upon  as  frills  and  factors  which  keep  workers 
^er  i\c,  because  those  not  yet  developed  intellectually 
consider  the  man  in  purple  and  fine  linen  displaying 
gaudy  raiment  even  in  robes  of  office  an  object  of 
worship." 

In  addressing  a  meeting  recently  in  the  interests 
of  his  party,  a  Minister  branded  himself  with  his 
own  trade-mark  as  he  freely  circulated  English 
coined  in  the  mint  of  the  brain  of  a  man  who  is 
supposed  to  argue  in  the  curr:nt  speech  of  his  party. 
In  referring  to  the  Opposition,  he  playfully  called 
them  "  jelly-wobblers,  of  the  singed  cat  order  '"— 
(note  the  suuile  I).     Continuing  his  instructive  argu- 
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111,  lit.  he  remarked,  "  They  arc  goners— next  year 
Ukv  will  be  buried  without  flowers."  Coinpariug 
thf  caiididates  of  the  respective  parti'-s,  the  Ilonour- 
;,hl<  .Minister  designated  the  Lilxral  man  as  a 
•  sinircd  eat  compared  to  a  Bengal  tiger,  coming 
(,f  the  lineal  descent  of  Balaam's  ass.  They  are  a 
(•inss-l)reed   between   a   squirt  and   a   blow-fly." 

In  conclusion,  he  assured  the  audience,  "  I  am 
llu    most  independent  man  in  the  world." 

Of  such  are  the  politicians  of  Australia!  These 
air  the  men  who  l.cive  been  swept  into  power  be- 
caiisr  one  section  of  the  comnmnity  is  so  dead  to 
any  sense  of  citizenship  as  to  have  t!"-ned  the 
count rv  over  to  incompetent,  inexperienced  men 
who  are  about  equal  in  number  among  both  Liberal 
.abour  Parties. 

file  country  lacks  a  leader  :  a  statesman.  There 
ati*  many  in  Australia  who  are  representative  men, 
uikI  fully  able  to  pilot  the  country  through  the 
iHwiidering  maze  of  the  political  highway  which 
would  lead  to  the  highest  good  to  the  largest 
iiuml)er ;  but  they  cannot  be  induced  to  enter 
pulilic  life.  They  will  be  forced  to  do  so  sooner  or 
latu-,  in  (rder  to  restore  political  balance. 

A  irentleman  asked  me  on  one  occasion  how 
Australian  politicians  compared  with  those  in 
AiiK  riea  ?  I  can  but  repeat  what  I  then  said  : 
'"  Thry  arc  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath. 
Politicians  in  America,  generally  speaking,  are  from 
a  far  more  brainy  and  intelligent  class.  But  they 
are  corrupt  to  the  core.  American  polities  .>o  reck 
with  corruption  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  all 
Australia    to    compare    the    representatives    01    this 
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country  with  those  of  the  Repul.Ho.  It  is  not  dj.. 
honesty  wliieh  brands  the  Australian  jxjhtieian.  H, 
is  either  brainless  on  matters  of  State  because  of 
lack  of  experience,  or  he  is  in  the  bondafre  of  salary 
and  party,  and  dare  not  use  his  brains  if  he  posset 
any." 

I  have  met  one  man  whom  I  rejiard  as  the  one 
possessing  the  keenest  fjrip  of  the  science  of  j^ovcrn- 
ment  of  any  man  in  tlie  Commonvvealth.  Sir  John 
Quick  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  literature 
on  constitutional  reforms  of  government  that  he 
is  now  regarded  as  an  authority  on  tiie  seieiiee  of 
governing  peoples.  To  what  extent  he  would  be 
able  to  put  his  scientihc  knowUdgc  into  practical 
operation  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Probably  the  most  able  statesman,  whose  ex- 
perience justifies  such  a  claim,  is  the  Honourable 
J.  C.  Watson,  first  Prime  .Alinister  of  the  Labour 
Party.  His  very  ability  led  him  out  of  the  fettered 
caucus  method  which  rendered  his  services  in  that 
capacity  valueless  for  the  said  reason— lack  of 
freedom  to  act. 

To  wipe  out  trade-politicians,  time-servers,  dum- 
mies, and  graven  images,  from  the  legislative  halls 
of  Australia  becomes  the  first  duty  of  the  electors 
of  this  democratic  country.  So  to  amend  political 
possibilities  as  to  put  down  class  legislation  on 
either  side,  and  rally  self-respecting  men  of  brain 
and  abilicy  to  the  reseue  of  the  nation,  beeonics 
the  first  serious  consideration  of  the  citizens  of 
Australia. 

13y  the  way  what  are  women  doing  ? 
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CHAPTER    XIX 

RIOTS     I\    PAHI.IAMKNT 

"  To  outward  seeming  very  few 
Were  half  so  pure  us  lie  : 
lie  sat  each  Siimlnij  in  his  peiv. 
Where  all  the  world  miijht  see. 

*  «  *  *  • 

"  Divested  of  their  sliining  Imts, 
liald,  vulture  braked,  and  keen, 
Odd  ones  were  '  Stores,'  and  mure  were  '  Fats,' 
A  lew  were  just  between." 

Kenneth  Mackay. 

Hr.cAiNE  of  the  types  of  men  elected  to  nieiubersliip 
ill  the  Stale  unci  Federal  Parliaments,  the  most 
shaiueful  scenes  ever  witnessed  in  a  civilised  country 
eoiistaiitly  disnrace  almost  every  session,  making  it 
i;:ipi>ssil)lr  for  self -respecting  citizens,  with  any 
Mii^e  of    justice  or  honesty  of  purpose,   to  contest 

I  Irct  idll^. 

Ci'uKl  the  women  who  are  slow  to  understand 
tin  value  of  being  citizens  but  once  witness  a 
"  P;iilianientary  Scene,"  listen  to  the  onslaugiit  of 
^\^^.^,  and  sec  the  actions  suited  to  those  words, 
tiny  would  realise  their  disloyal  and  crimmal  neglect 
of  duty  in  tolerating  rejiresentatives  who  turn 
adiiiiiii^traiivc  halls  into  bull  and  bear  pens.  Thcsc 
nun  tiiaet  laws  under  wliicli  the  women  of  the 
Count i\    nuist  live. 

The    most    shocknig    scene,    a    record    of    whieli 
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stands  a  lusting;  discredit  to  llie  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, took  place  during  a  debate  upon  a  no-con- 
lidence  resolution.  The  culminating,'  tragedy  rolthtd 
the  House  of  its  noble  Speaker,  and  had  a  restrainini; 
effect  upon  the  insane  and  reckless  disorder  which 
had    prevailed    during    the    session. 

One  member  delivered  himself  of  a  speech  of 
ten  hours'  duration.  That  sitting  continued  four- 
teen hours.  When  the  members  were  almost  sub- 
merged in  the  fury  of  a  sea  of  angry  words,  tlic 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Comm-ttee  of  the  whole. 

A  general  pandemonium  again  ensued.  The 
Speaker,  Sir  Frederick  Holder,  who  was  not  at  that 
moment  in  the  chair — fell  insensible  upon  the  floor 
of  the  chamber,  exclaiming  as  he  fell,  "  Dreadful, 
dreadful  !  "  These  were  his  last  words.  He  wub 
carried  off  unconscious,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 

Between  the  respective  parties  there  is  not 
the  smallest  degree  of  tolerance.  The  introduction 
of  a  Bill  recently  into  one  of  the  State  Parliaments, 
upon  which  all  were  not  agreed,  brought  forth 
streams  of  the  most  disgusting  language  ever  in- 
dulged in  among  the  despised  unwashed.  Tlit 
furious,  unchecked  abandon  to  larrikinism  could 
never  be  realised  unless  the  scenes  were  witnessed. 
It  was  nothing  more  than  the  fearsome  bitterness  of 
party  spirit  rampant  among  law-makers,  expressed 
in  action  as  well  as  words. 

Bills  were  not  handled  upon  their  merits.  Their 
advantages  to  the  country  and  people  had  no  mean- 
ing for  the  maddened  herd,  compared  to  which 
striking  luobs  arc  genlieiueu.  The  fiist,  lust  and 
only   consideration    was    the   supreme    issue    as   to 
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which  party  v.ould  j)rofit.  StoiK  wallitifj  and  paj? 
nil  thuds  AVi  ic  'iccly  applied  by  innnhors  who  wvtv 
;il)|f  to  secure  the  I'oor  for  th<' {greatest  h  [ij;th  of  titne. 

The  d(l)Mf('  was  kept  up  for  nirry  days.  On 
n!U'  occasion,  after  an  all-nipht  sitting',  the  entire 
asseiiilily  was  uj)on  the  verj,'c  of  a  hatth;  royal  of 
fi^ticiiffs,  when  six  of  the  Op{)osition  (Lalmur 
iii.iiil'ii^)  Were  orch-red  out  of  the  House.  As  a 
|ir(it(-t  airainst  tlie  ruhnj;  of  the  Speaker,  the  entire 
( tjijio  it  iiiii  rose  and  striitted  out  of  the  Chamber, 
!•  imiil:  the  members  of  the  (Government  to  cool 
liovii.  and  proe( cd  with  business.  They  al)sented 
tlf  iii^(  !\cs   for  tlie   remainder  of  that   sittinj;. 

Had  tiot  the  a^c  (jf  martyrs  lon^'  since  passed, 
eiK  could  chseover  a  shade  of  bravery  in  the  j,Mjjan- 
tic  folly  and  idiotic  tenacity  with  which  these 
linlitieians  hold  on  to  a  hi-,  .'less  party  situation. 
All-iiiL,dit  sittin^^s,  fastinj-,  soldierlike  courage,  dissi- 
|ialion  of  enerfiy,  waste  in  nerve-strain,  arc  termed 
till  "  political  o{)pression  of  tiie  other  side,"  which 
phrase  may  indicate  either  the  Liberal  or  Labour 
i';:rly.  The  "  o])j)ressor  "  always  means  the  party 
ill  piiwer. 

Tin  se  exhibitions  of  human  weakness  will  for 
iV(r  remain  in  my  mind  as  the  most  pathetic  scenes 
upon  which  I  have  ever  looked.  I  wonder  how 
woiii' n  would  deport  themscKes  under  similar 
circuiustances  ? 

What  is  one  to  think  when  one  picks  up  a  daily 
paper,  and  reads  in  flaring  letters  : 


A    TARLIAMENTARY    ROW 
SPEAKER    HOOTED    FROM    THE    CHAIR 
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This  cxpcrieiice  caiuc  to  a  Speaker  under  cir- 
ciinista'iccs  as  unusual  as  the  situation  "was  peculiar. 
The  Labour  Party  chanced  to  be  in  i)ower  in  New 
South  Wales,  ^vith  a  bare  majority.  Tn  order  to 
secure  the  certain  passaf^c  of  any  liil!,  they  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  remaining'  in  olllce  l)y  crealiii;: 
a  lictitious  majority.  This  was  done  by  (lectin;.' 
a  Liberal  member  to  the  Speakership.  It  secured 
to  the  Govcrnuient  a  necessary  majority,  but  it 
was  the  beginning  of  a  round  of  quarrels  and 
disorder. 

As  volumes  and  floods  of  criticism  poured  upon 
the  Speaker  from  all  directions,  he  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  (kfence,  and  defiance.  Lecjislation  was  prac- 
tically blocked  in  the  disorder  which  prevailed,  week 
in  and  week  out.  It  was  a  conmion  thiiiff  to  sec 
a  morning  paper  adorned  witli  shrieking  headlines, 
in  fierce-looking  letters,  setting  forth  the  situation 
in  the  following  manner  : 

NEW  SOUTH    WALES    xS.SSEMBLY  RIOTS 


FURTHER    DISGRACEFUL    SCENES 


TUMULTUOUS    UPROAR 


SEVERAL    MEMBERS    REMOVED 


All)    OF    POLICE    SOUGHT 


Resentment  against  the  frequent  approach  of  tlir 
Serieant-at- Ai'iu.s  to'.vai'ds  certiiii^.  jucmbfTs  of  the 
Speaker's  own  party  led  to  a  strenuous  resibtanee  of 
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iiit  nllii'i;'!.    I'ljon  several  occasions  the  Sjicakor  sciiL 

r.|-  Ihr  |)(jlicc  to  eject  forcibly  a  ineinlxr  who  defied 

'  ^  (ir.lcr-^.  hy  either  hoI(Hn<f  liiiuself  with  main   force 

>  the  si.it,  or  roaring  hkc  a  l)ull  of  liasl)an,   in  an 

Miiii|)t   to  (h'own   the  voice  of  tlic   Speaker. 

N(  \t    (lay    the    readers    of     the    inornincj    paper 
ill'    rri'alcd    with    raore    strikinj^    headlines.       One 
■  i.iiy   liiiidly   proclaimed  : 

ACCISI-QMED    TO     IT 

— • — o 

ANOTHFR    SCi:XE    IN    PARLIAMENT 
POLICE    AGAIN    CALLED     IN 

1   I  he  record   of  the   proceedings   as   set   forth  in 
(!!•  Eiinini^  Xczcs  mentioned  that: 

■  Mr.  Lfvy  tried  to  infuse  a  little  gaiety  into  the 
;  rcivtuiiij^s  Ijy  juiniieking  tin  tones  and  pliiascs  of  the 
i.-.  Ill  Speaker.  ^Ve  don't  know  if  the  elect  of  Daiiing- 
!  :r>l  was  '-uecessful  or  not,  hut  in  any  ease,  the  joy  of 
::'•  nin>,t  suecessful  niiniie  is  apt  to  be  engloonied  hy 
lilt'  foct  that  he  shares  his  gift  in  common  \\ith  parrots, 
,  :'i;:kc ys,  and  other  animals  of  weak  intellect." 

IVfore    Parhament    went    into    recess,    a    move 

\ .hull    may    have    prevented    bloodshed,    the    final 

it  (  '  the  Assembly  was  described  in  a  local  j)apcr. 

A>  it   fully   represents  a  thrilling  feature  of  Tarlia- 

sarntary  usages,   it  is  here  given  in  full  : 

■'  riie  reinarkahlc  experiences  of  Mr.  Willis  as  Speaker 
f    the  Assendjly   were    enlarged    to-night,   when    he   was 

i.H'ied  out  of  the  Chair  by  members  of  the  Opposition, 
a;(l  hurriedly  maile  his  way  under  escort  across  the  lobby 

I  J  his  private  room. 


«  )' 


position,   \vas   replying   to    a   speech    of   a   conciliatory 
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tone  iiiadc  by  the  Premier,  wi  '1  reference  to  the  Chriil- 
iDas  season.  Mr.  Wade  was  s.jveral  times  "  heckled  "  liv 
the  Speaker,  and  fhially  strode  from  the  Ciiamber  with- 
out anoliicr  word.  The  Opposition  members  then  gatlieifd 
round  the  side  of  the  Chairman  and  h noted  furiously. 
Mr.  Willis  called  for  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  but  his  voice 
was  like  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  Minis- 
terial members  gathered  at  the  other  siilc  of  the  Chair 
and  answered  shout  with  shout.  The  ordeal  was  too  much 
for  even  Mr.  Willis.  Flushing  red,  he  left  the  Chair  and 
hurried  out  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  House  broke  up 
in  disorder. 

"  In  the  lobby  there  was  another  scene,  and  the  trouble 
thre;  .ened  to  develop  into  a  free  fight,  when  the  Premier 
intervened,  and  an  acute  situation  waa  relieved." 


CHAPTER   XX 


now    WOMEN    GOT    THE    FRANCHISE 

"  Wlirn  shadows  gather  round  our  pathway,  sweet. 
Remember,  lest  your  spirit  faint  and  fail. 
How  out  beyond,  where  sky  and  forest  meet, 
After  long  quest,  you  found  '  The  Holy  Grail.'  " 

Kennicth  M.-  ckav. 

In  the  Conservative  countries,  which  are  emerging 
from  the  "  old  order  of  things  "  into  constitutional 
f'Tiiis  of  government,  the  great  question  is,  "What 
sh  ill  Ave  do  with  our  women  ?  "  At  other  times 
niiii  v'cre  wont  to  say,  "  We  will  never  under- 
stand women."  They  may  not  understand  them 
aMv  hctter  to-day,  l)ut  thinking  men  know  full 
Will  tliat  the  enlarged  influence  of  women  must  be 
ii  (koned  with  as  a  vital  factor  in  all  human  affairs. 

Woman  is  now  a  real  world-problem  because 
111-  iKW  position  has  brought  her  into  close  com- 
P'tition  with  men  in  every  walk  of  life.  The 
n'oiiomic  value  of  women  to  the  nation  is  involved 
ill  modern  development.  How  best  to  utilise  this 
force  to  the  advantage  of  the  home,  and  for  the 
iiood  of  the  country,  is  now  the  chief  concern  of 
tluukiiig  men.  The  situation  throughout  the  world 
r(sr,lv(  s  itself  into  the  same  question.  "  How  mav 
ue  locate  women  in  this  oncoming  new  civilisation 
without  rendering  her  advancement  a  loss  to  home. 
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It  is  not  a  question  as  to  what  i-xtoiit  cacli  of  ih 
favours  tlu-  new  order  of  tliin^js— that  is  •"•'  the 
point.      The   faet   must    he   faced   tiiat  this  jut  a 

passinir  phase  of  life,  l,;il  a  permanent  fa.  .,i\  X„ 
liand  may  Avard  it  off;  no  j.ower  stay  it^  nianli. 
The  only  wise  attitude,  then,  is  to  set  aside  all  pa- 
judiee  concernint,^  what  women  liavc  or  have  not 
done,  or  been,  in  the  past,  and  meet  a  new  situation 
Avilh  an  ojxn  mind,  and  a  determined  purjjose  to 
use  the  ''  woman  genus  "  wheie  it  will  count  for 
most. 

When  tlie  spirit  of  democracy  seemed  to  seize 
the  people  of  Au^traha  and  express  itself  in  ttll 
sorts  of  legislation  along  social  lines,  tiie  colonies 
became  the  great  experimental  station  of  the  world. 
Numerous  innovations  were  the  result  of  cich 
session  of  Tarliament,  until  the  world  fairly  stood 
aghast. 

The  franchise  had  Inen  placed  in  the  Iiands  of 
all  men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with  certain 
qualifications  relating  to  time  and  ])laee  of  i.^i- 
dence.  Lunatics,  idiots,  and  women  were  debarred 
from  citizenship,  and  relegated  to  a  conmion  con- 
stitutional dumping  ground,  where  mental  caj)acity 
rendered  them  companionable,  at  least,  so  far  a'', 
politics  were  concerned. 

About  twenty-one  years  ago,  an  organisation  of 
women,  which  had  made  the  world  its  parish,  was 
being  presented  to  the  women  of  Australia.  It  Avas 
a  fn-m  belief  of  this  society- -the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union— that  the  misery  arising  from 
the  evils  of  strong  drink  relating  so  closely  to  women 
and  ciiildren,  as  well  as  to  home  life,  would  never 
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'r    i,i!t  do-  i»  until  the  ballot  was  placed  in  the  hands 

,      .  iiiiu  II.     Oiu'  (jf  the  twenty  branches  of  the  work 

.    the    Women's   Christum    Tempt  ranee    Union    was 

(i\M>    .IS    the    Tranchise    Department.       This    was 

I'lird    forward   by   means   of   circulating   literature, 

i.-inLT-room     or     public     meetings  —  usually     the 

i;iur— and  pressing  home  the  just  claims  of  women 

|m  till'  ballot,  as  well  as  pointing  out  what,  by  way 

'  I    L^iving    the    vote    to    women,    could    be    done    in 

n.'kiiiL^  the  world  cleaner  for  men,  wider  for  women, 

111  I  safer  for  children. 

I'm  iiig    <;reatlv    interested    in    the    work    myself, 

'■]■■    Iravelling    over     the    colonies    writing    for    a 

.    mHiil:    niagiizine,     I     organised     more     than     four 

';Mii(h'e(l  l)ranelies  of  the  Society  in  various  sections 

'■I    the    i-land.       In    connection    with   each    Union    a 

Mi!    sup(  rinttndent    of   the    Franchise   Department 

"  :;-■  a|)[)()iiited.    The  various  colonies  were  organised, 

.     i.    tiiially,    I    completed    the    chain    by    calling    a 

111!   eunvcntion  in  Melbourne.     This  was  the  first 

.;  ((Knlouial     assembly    of     women     ever    held    in 

An-tialia.    It  created  unbounded  interest.    Delegates 

'    im   from  each  colony.    The  general  pu})lic  attended 

I'l-    iiuetings,    and    frequently    there    was    quite    a 

riiikling   of   Members   of    Parliament.      When   the 

•  ■CIS    Were    elected,    among    others,    a    National 

.'vM'i  liiitendent    of    the    Franchise    Departmont    was 

'  :   'til.    It  l)ecame  her  duty  to  encourage  the  super- 

iiii(i(iits   of    each   colony,    who   in   turn   gathend 

iifiH  illation  as  to  the  work  of  local   branches,   and 

!"ii  ht  it  up  as  a  report  of  their  department,  to  be 

td    ;,i    the    Intercolonial    Convention    each    year. 

*  ii'jie  is  no  possible  doubt   but  th2  quiet   work  of 
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the  Union,  carryinrr  on  tjiis  systematic  process  n 
the  education  of  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  th( 
franchise,  Jiad  a  marked  bearing'  upon  results 
Althou^di  it  never  created  ^Juit  nii^dit  be  terincf 
a  public  demand  for  the  franchise,  still,  it  ^vas  j 
force. 

At  that  time  tliere  was  no  movement  of  a!i\ 
wide  extent  in  the  colonies  organised  witji  th- 
sole  ol)ject  of  seeurin<i  the  vote  for  women.  Up  tc 
tlie  present  moment,  I  venture  to  say  there  is  nol 
one  woman  in  a  thousand  in  Australia  who  ha< 
the  faintest  idea  how  or  wiun  the  franchise  wa; 
criven  to  them.  I  have  talked  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  women  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
I  iiavc  never  found  one-,  not  even  a  leader  in  any 
of  the  women's  political  societies,  who  could  t:ivc 
me  any  information  as  to  how  the  franchise  va< 
secured.  In  every  case  it  has  been  necessary  tu 
<lo  to  Hansard  and  read  for  weary  hours  throiifrh 
hundreds  of  pajres  before  any  intellirrent  under- 
standing of  the  subject  could  be  reached. 

The  gift  that  the  Government  of  Australia 
placed  freely  in  the  hands  of  the  women  was  not 
forced  from  men  by  an  overpowering  public  senti- 
ment. Ministers  and  members  were  not  abused. 
threatened,  and  maltreated,  until  life  became  a 
burden  too  great  to  be  l)ornc,  their  property  was 
never  endangered  by  the  advance-guard  of  a 
"  popular  demand."  The  truth  is,  the  average 
woman  was  totally  indifferent  to  the  subject,  and 
was  without  even  a  passing  ojMnion  as  to  what 
good  or  evil  might  arise  from  such  new  responsi- 
bility. 
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HOW   WOMEN   GOT  THE   ERANGHISE    ^n 

In  Wrsieni  Australiii,  the  Bill  was  made  a  cat's- 
paw  t(.  cany  a  party  iiuasurr.  Sir  Joliii  Forrt-st  was 
tii<!i  I'n  iiiitr.  A  <rr(at  State  issue  arose  ujrainst 
whuii  Sir  .John  firmly  stood  ;  he  assumed  leadership 
of  tiie  Eea^iUe  which  put  fortli  <,rreat  c:icr>_'y  to  keep 
tiic  Stale  of  U'estera  Australia  out  of  the  Federa- 
t''»n. 

Winn  Sir  John  '-".ddi-niy  eiian^red  front,  and 
coniinitlKl  the  political  blunder  of  Iiis  life,  his  rrreat 
luixii  ty  w:;.  to  devise  a  method  by  wjiich  he  could 
carry  to  victory  the  identical  issue  he  had  worked 
so  sir.  iiiionsly  to  defeat.  A  Ijrilliant  idea  dawned 
upon  him— ••  (;ive  wonien  tlie  Franchise."'  Up  to 
that  iiii>ment  his  '■  political  conviction  "'  was  that 
such  a  move  would  be  an  "  unwarranted  step." 
Hut  n.  ce.ssity  knows  no  bounds.  "  N'otes  for 
wunu-.L  ■'  was  the  political  broom  used  to  sweep  the 
State  of  Western  Australia  into  the  Connnonwealth. 
The  recovery  of  iiie  State  from  the  Act  will  be 
seen  only   by   future  generations. 

Tin  ;rfore,  witli  willin«f  hands  and  ready  feet, 
iiic  party  made  all  haste  to  crown  tiie  women  of 
til"  State  with  the  political  glory  of  citizenship. 
Thty  were  tjien  and  there  created  "persons"  in 
their  own  ri<irht.  They  were  rescued  bor<  iy  from 
tlic  ee.ssj)ool  of  former  political  companionship,  to 
which  the  tyranny  of  the  ages  had  relegated  women 
generally.  But  for  all  that,  it  nmst  for  ever  remain 
a  source  of  humiliation  to  the  women  of  that  State 
^vheu  tluy  recall  that  necessity,  and  party  neces- 
sity only,  led  the  men  to  hand  over  to  them  that 
"aic:!  SiiOUid,  in  aii  jusliee,  have  been  given  when 
responsible  government  was  secured  to  the  State. 
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The  lowest   \v\v\   to   wliicli   ;i    IxhIx'   of   politician 
rail  (l(  ,c(!i(l   is  to  pa^s  an  Ac-t  of  ic-islaf ion   lucrd 
to   um-   it   to    promote    personal    or    j);irty   int(re>t- 
That   is   preeisely    how   and   why    the    franehisc  \' 
given  to  the  women  of  the  Western  State. 

Withont  the  slightest  preparation  for  eiti/.en^liij 
or  any  iiK-lination  to  take  on  the  resj)onsil,ij,t> 
involved,  the  women  were  thrnst  into  this  ikv 
situation.  The  rejjort  of  the  lirst  thelion  at  whici 
the  women  voted  states  that,  (jut  of  the  nuialnr 
of  women  who  took  the  trouble  to  emol,  or  who, 
names  were  plaeed  upon  the  roll  for  them.  1,5  pn 
cent,  only  went  to  the  ])olls.  The  following  flection 
whieh  took  j)lace  three  years  later,  witnessed  a: 
increase  over  the  |)revious  vote  of  hut  a  twentv- 
eightli  of  one  j)er  cent.,  all  of  which  proves  liov, 
ho])el  ss  is  the  process  of  legislation  in  advance  ol 
public  sentiment.  Any  law,  to  be  effective,  ii.ibt 
be  backed  l)y  a  demand  of  the  piople. 

The  State  of  Victoria  was  tlie  last  to  fall  intci 
line  and  grant  the  franchise  to  women.  A  study  of 
the  situation  in  that  State  affords  ct^nelusive  proof 
that  a  ilemand  must  precede  a  supply  in  law-nuikini', 
as  well  as  in  otlur  affairs.  The  women  in  the  otlitr 
States  had  Ix'cn  full-iledged  eili/ens  some  ycai^ 
before  those  of  ^'ietoria  came  into  their  own. 

The  injustice  was  keeiily  felt,  and  the  women, 
to  the  extent  of  large  numbers,  wire  determinwi 
to  secure  the  vote.  Again  and  again  a  majority 
in  the  Lower  House  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill : 
but  just  as  often  it  was  calmly  rejected  in  ilie 
other  Chamber.  j\.  number  of  mem!)!  rs  i'!  ih.f  I  !.".!• 
House  had  blocked  the  advancement  for  years.    At 
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■    <■'.,  M  s-ion  they  cried  out  like  a  voice  in  the  wildor- 

jiLMin^t    it.       (i(>;i(li(l   ou   by  tli<  ir  nttitudc.   the 

•■  mill  II    renewed    t!uir  energy,    increased    tlieir    zeal, 

m1  aiid'd    Imiidreds  to  tfuir  iiuiuhers,  as   the   fi^ht 

\' d   li.ii'drr.     'J'liey  {)( titioned  and  jiet  it  ioned  ;    but 

.    jMiitiHc     proves     that      to     prtsent      petitions     to 

'  .'. -iiiaki  r^    I'roMi    -women    sliorn    of     the     j)o\ver    of 

( iti/.ensliip  is   Hke  eastinir   pearls   before — honourable 

'  '^  iiieii  I     Itcsults — nil  ! 

\t    l;;sl    I  he    opposing    voices    fell    into    the    final 

'1.    trtnii   wiiieh   no  sound   is   lieard,   and   the  Act 

l-roniptly    passed;      but,    stranrre    to    say,    not 

I    \wMiieM    had    been    voting    at    L'onnuonwealtli 

lections   for  s'»nie  years, 

DuiiiiL;     the     time     the    Victorian     women     were 

i;..'    lor    the    State    franciiise,    and,    indeed,    ever 

■.  lliey  have  j)oll(il  the  largest  jKrcentage  of  votes 

::i   tlie    i'ederal   elections   cast   in   any   State.      They 

r.;iiit((l  the  tranchise.    They  fought  for  it.    In  voting, 

ii'V  111.  .1  lire  up  to  within  8  per  cent,  of    the  votes 

Uy   the   men   of  the   State.      The   result   of  the 

:  '  liMii  ill  l!H2  shows  that  the  women  in  the  rural 

i:~tiiels.  v,h(j  voted  under  numerous  fUsadvantages, 

'icu  as  long    distances   fr'  -n  the  polls,  and    lack  of 

ii-  iiis  to  reach  booths,  cauic  out  in  greater  numbers 

iiiM  111  more  closely   settled  districts  provided  with 

. r.  ;iter   I'aeilities,      The   highest   jiercentage  of   votes 

.^1     by    women    in    any    country    district    reached 

-'>.:'.',   jx  r  cent.  ;     and  the  lowest   fell   to   43.18   per 

•;.f.     The  latter  is  the  record  in  a  suburb  of  Mel- 

'■-iiiiie,   \\here  every  elector  was   practically   within 

valkiii-  uisUmee  of  tlie  booth,     322,000  enrolled,  as 

^^;:'n^l  L"J7,(H)0  men,     Tlie  percentage  of  votes  cast 
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by  inrn  Mas  08,43  per  cent.  Women  polled  :)0.1; 
per  ec  lit.  of  Ihost-  enrolled.  They  are  well  orj^'anisd 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  at  future  eleetion 
they  will  overtake  the  men.  They  wanted  th^ 
vote;  they  fought  hard  for  it  for  years;  and  hot 
they  use  it. 

In  lookinfT  on  from  the  distance,  where  echoc! 
only  are  heard  of  the  f^rcat  fight  women  are  wapint 
Iieacefully  and  also  by  militant  methods  in  Enjilam 
and  the  United  States,  it  is  well  to  consider  the. 
this  interest  and  effort  necessarily  enhance  tlit 
value  of  the  prize  and  constitute  a  guarantee  thai 
frood  use  Avill  be  made  of  the  power  when  placc( 
in  their  hands. 

In  South  Australia  the  Bill  was  presented  by  on( 
and  another  of  the  members  with  varying  dcurcc; 
of  success.  First,  they  asked  for  a  limited  franchise 
a  property  qualification.  It  was  lost — very  nuicl 
so.  Ten  years  later  the  text  was  so  amended  as  k 
include  women  on  an  equal  standing  with  malt 
citizens.  I  chanced  to  hear  one  of  the  early  (lis 
cussions.  In  tliose  days,  there  were  men  in  Pariia 
ment  possessed  of  great  oratorical  gifts.  Some  ol 
these  were  for,  and  others  against,  the  Bill.  It  was 
wonderful  what  a  frenzy  they  could  work  them- 
selves into,  clawing  the  air  and  pawing  the  earth 
for  vigorous  English  with  Avhich  loudly  to  jirotest 
against,  or  clamour  for,  the  Bill,  When  the  amended 
measure  came  in,  it  removed  all  disabilities,  giving 
women  citizenship  on  equal  terms  with  the  men. 

Many  who  favoured  the  qualification  clause 
w'cre  v.'iidly  opposed  to  equality  with  men.  One 
of  these  concluded  a  dramatic   exhibition  of  inipo- 
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:i(    fiirv    hy   saving:    ''As    tho    ri^^lits    of    uonun 
II-  r({'o;,Mii^<il   (VcrywlK  IT.  from   tlif  crown   to     he 

tllows.    tiny    in  I'dril    no    |)I;irc    in    politics."       The 

lie    of    the    HoiiM'    scetiicd    to    indiciitc    that    the 
;  t>  a<:e  of  the  Hill  was  a  certainty.    As  a  last  attempt 

.  stay  further  favour,  an  aniendtnent  was  intro- 
;  :■  ,|  niakiii!,'  women  eii^ihle  for  Parliament.  To 
the  surprise  of  everyone,  it  was  carried — <'arrie(l  by 
a  larj^e  majority,  as  also  was  the  liill.  This,  liow- 
(Ver,  is  tiie  only  State  in  which  women  are  fully 
((jiial  \Mth  men  in  the  matter  of  meml)ershi[)  in  the 
.State  I'ailiament.  liut  even  in  that  State,  after  all 
th''  years  in  which  nun  interested  themselves,  the 
wonit  iTs  vote  at  the  present  moment,  in  Federal 
elect  ions,  remains  second  lowest  in  percentage. 

Th''  Commonwealth  members  have  now  and 
ajiaiii  taken  great  credit  to  themselves  for  piving 
wonii  !i  the  vote  for  the  Federal  Government.  Every 
once  ill  a  while  some  member  rises,  halo  in  hand, 
to  iiii.int  himself  high  priest,  and  claim  the  glory 
toiicli  of  shepherding  the  women  into  the  kingdom 
of  !'( lit  ral  citizenship.  In  reading  the  C'ommon- 
^\ealih  Constitution,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was 
no  olJKr  legal  course  open  to  tliem.  In  the  clearest 
Kiiulish  it  is  plainly  declared  that  the  Federal 
Tow  (IS  may  not  disfranchise  any  persons  by  whose 
vote  any  of  them  hokl  their  seats.  As  the  members 
fiDiii  at  least  two  States  had  l)een  sent  tiiere  partly 
l»y  the  votes  of  women,  it  was  entirely  out  of  the 
'|i!t  -.tion  to  disfranchise  the  women  of  those  States. 
Nutli'r  would  it  have  been  a  statesmanlike  move 
t')  ItL'ishite  in  favour  of  the  women  of  two  States, 
u;nl  debar   those   of   others   from  the   same   status. 
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Hence,  they  were  praclically  bound  to  give  the 
suifracc  to  the  women  oi  the  whole  Comnionweahh. 

There  is,  therefore,  Uttle  credit  due  to  an  "'  un- 
bounded generosity  "  on  the  part  of  men,  in  either 
State  or  Commonwealth,  that  women  arc  citizcih, 
In  the  Federal  Government  it  was  a  situation  from 
whieli  tiure  was,  practically,  no  escape.  There  w.^s 
no  alternative. 

In  different  States  the  possibility  of  making 
party  use  of  woman's  vote  has  been  ngarded  as  a 
legitimate  reason  for  granting  female  suffrage ;  uhile 
in  others  tlie  time-eaten,  hoary  -  with  -  age  niotivr 
"  expedieuey  "  has  proved  a  nondescript  garb  \vliich 
would  excuse  the  brain-fag  of  explanation. 

Citizenship  having  thus  been  forced  upon 
women,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  nothing  short  of  educa- 
tion will  lead  them  to  a  sense  of  their  obligations. 
The  situation  in  Australia  can  have  no  possible 
bearing  on  the  woman's  movement  in  other  landi. 
Elsewhere  politicians  have  not  yet  fallen  to  the 
pit-level  of  lianding  over  to  women  wluit  justly 
belongs  to  tliem,  merely  to  use  them  politically. 
\Vlxere  women  want  the  vote,  there  they  will 
make  use  of  it. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

WOMIZN    OF    AUSTRALIA    AS    CITIZENS 

"  It  matters  less  if  strong  or  weak  y.u  be. 
So  thai  your  face  be  set  to  noble  tliin(js  ; 
l'i:rc  souls  cun  out  of  crnlclies  fasliinn  wings. 
And  duly,  if  brnvely  done,  mil  seldom  brings 
Heroic  thoughts  that  set  a  nation  free." 

Kenneth  Mackay. 

In  order  to  take  a  calm  survey  as  to  the  real  value 
i,f  woman's  suffrage  in  Australia,  it  is  necessary 
l()  pre  sent  the  absolute  facts  as  to  results,  bearing 
in  iiiiiul  that  there  are  numerous  local  situations 
whkli  obtain  only  in  lands  where  women  are  pioneers. 
Tiu^r  (asiiy  account  for  the  lack  of  interest  on  the 
|.art  (if  many  women  in  the  politics  of  the  clay. 
'I'iu  luavy  burdens  resting  upon  tluni  in  this  new 
Inii'i,  as  mothers,  wives,  home-makers,  and  house- 
ktipir^.  keep  them  to  the  grind  of  burdensome 
luiitiiie  \si)rk,  Avhieh  was  as  new  to  them  as  it  was 
ii'ipossible  to  escape. 

Till'   facts   here   presented   are  gathered  entirely 
fr(»iu  oHieial  reports. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  state  my  own 

inrsonal    views   on   the   suffrage   question,    that   the 

1 1  ;i(k  r   may    understand    I    write   wholly    free    from 

pujudiee.      I  was  born,   reared,   and  educated  in  a 

eoiiiitrv  where  lunatics,  idiots,  convicts,  Red  Indians 

iual  wumen,  are  declared  by  constitution  and  usage 
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unfit  for  thr  gift  of  citizenship.  I  -was  cradled, 
noiirishtd,  ami  clurishcd  in  an  atmosphere  of  Ixlitf 
iliat  women  had,  of  course,  Ixen  proj)erly  classifidl. 
I,  therefore,  in  conmion  vith  the  girls  of  my  time, 
accepted  it  in  the  passive  way  usual  upon  subjects 
on  wjiieh  wc  were  not  informed,  and  in  -whieh  vu 
had  no  voice  :  satisfied,  although  we  were  not  twn 
designated  as  "  people." 

It  was  not  until  I  took  up  a  systematic  study 
of  economics,  and  realised  woman's  value  as  a 
vital  factor  in  home  and  national  life,  that  suffrafrc 
for  women  took  the  form  of  a  great  principle  in  niv 
mind.  This  was  intensified  after  six  weeks  spent  in 
the  East-End  of  London,  where  I  earned  my  liviiii.' 
as  organ-grinder,  costcrmonger,  selling  flowers  and 
newspapers,  and  hawking  on  Ludgate  Hill.  My 
experiences  there  increased  my  conviction  that 
there  were  conditions  in  the  Social  Order  of  our 
day  that  would  never  be  removed  until  the  wumeu 
of  the  country  wherein  the  evils  exist  had  the  p<nver 
to  help  put  them  down. 

It  was  generally  predicted  in  Australia,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  franchise  in  the  hands  of  women,  that  it 
would  be  merely  a  matter  of  doubling  the  vote  ou 
each  side,  and  therefore  would  have  little  cffcet 
upon  politics  generally.  But  this  conclusion  uas 
arrived  at  Avithout  any  knowledge  of  woMian's  real 
attitude   towarel   the   subject. 

The  women  electors  are  divided  into  two  classi>: 
those  who  want  the  vote,  and  use  it,  and  tlu^sc 
who  regard  citizenshij)  as  a  joke%  and  a  very  un- 
pleasant one  at  that.  Of  the  latter,  tliev  anel  their 
children  are  well  provided  for.    The  pangs  of  huiiiier 
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;,;.,1  tlic  ]/inf'h  of  poverty,  the  ^rind  of  never-ending 
'  ,il  ;iii(l  the  battle  of  simply  keeping  nlive  and 
-iayiM'i  on  earth,  :uc  all  strange  to  them.     Without 

•iv  kiio\v]edge  of  the  laws  that  govern  women  and 
.MiKhrii.  they  are  quite  certain  they  have  all  that 
.  lo  !)(•  (u  sired  by  way  of  legislation.  Their  husbands 
•:.':']  look  ;ifter  that,  and  they  have  no  further  con- 
din.      The   women   of  Australia   are   so   delightful, 

■(1  yo  full  of  common  sense  in  most  things,  one 
1;.  vcr  ecascs  to  admire  them.  But  a  knowledge  of 
Ih-ir  suiireme  selfishness  in  their  political  relation 
t  .  !hc  iiiterists  of  women  and  children  who  do  need 
-  iiiif  thiiiu'  almost  discounts   their  many  virtues  and 

iMi.l  (pialilies.  No  woman  has  a  right  to  be  selfish, 
t  .  Ill  uiH\asoning,  when  a  great  principle  is  in- 
vmIviI:  and  within  citizenship  is  enfolded  the 
l,i_-ln  >f  interests  of  the  home,  the  largest  protection 
(i  rhiklrcn,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  nation  at 

lai'La'. 

Ill  presenting  conditions  as  they  obtain  in 
Australia,  it  is  most  desirable  to  free  them  in  every 
Mii-t'  Iroin  i)arty  politics.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
Mane<s  and  in  almost  any  other  country,  such  a 
thiiiu  would  be  possible;  but  here  the  very  atmo- 
v|)lirrc  is  so  charged  with  fierce  and  cruel  party  spirit 
t!i,,l  the  surface,  heart,  and  core  become  party,  and 
jiiii}'  (iiily.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact  to  declare 
tliat  the  individual  is  so  party-ridden  as  to  be  anti- 
a!i\  tiling  and  cerything  that  is  not  clearly  and 
I  iainly  l)randed  with  the  party  ear-mark.  This  is  just 
a^  true  of  t)nc  side  as  the  other.  The  abuse  of  one 
Mill  l»v  the  other  is  nothing  less  than  barbaric  : 
<(!,:ti.    K^ual  to  the  malicious  hatred  entertained  in 
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rclif,'ious  l)(.li(fs  toward  attempts  to  (ktlironc  pr.can 
pods.  This  beinrj  ^lic  case,  tlurc  is  no  j)ossible  wav 
to  make  clrar  the  political  situation  withoui  nfcr- 
cncc  to  party  ])oliti('s.  Sucii  Mould  he  (j'litc  as 
necessary  did  the  Opposition  liold  power  uiuhr 
similar  eircunistances. 

There  are  but  two  j)olitieal  parlies,  and,  <  acli 
being  so  criminally  "  anti,"  the  women  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  exercising  their  vote.  The 
many  avIio  '"  detest  it  "  foolishly  iniagine  they  liavr 
nothing  lither  to  gain  or  lose  l)y  the  use  of  it.  The 
other  class  is  composed  largely  of  the  wives  of 
working  men,  who,  first  of  all,  feel  a  trn*^'  sense  (/[ 
appreciation  in  being  classified  as  *'  people  and 
persons."  It  nuist  be  said  that  the  working  wonuii 
have  a  clearer  grasp  of  what  the  use  of  the  ballot 
means  than  have  the  women  whose  lines  have 
fallen  in  less  toilsome  places.  There  is  dignity, 
very  great  dignity,  in  the  mere  fact  that  wonun 
have  been  j^laced  in  a  position  Avhere  they  have  a 
direct  voice  in  making  the  laws  under  which  tluy 
and  their  children  must  live.  The  working  wonaii 
arc  keenly  alive  to  this,  and  unceasingly  strive  to 
live  up  to  the  advanced  position  to  which  citizen- 
ship has  brought  them.  They  well  know  the  power 
the  women  of  Australia  have  in  their  hands,  and, 
moreover,  they  know  how  to  make  the  widest,  if 
not  always  the  wisest,  use  of  it,  largely  for  the 
reason  that  ihcy  have  something  to  gain.  If  they 
ever  move  out  from  the  bondage  and  slavery  of 
being  driven  to  vote  for  a  given  man,  Avho  alone  may 
claim  their  si; ff rage,  they  will  not  be  slow  to  make 
calls  upon  candidates  that  will  put  men  to  the  test. 
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If  the  social  problems  demandinj?  legislation  do 
p,.i  Kceivc  the  attention  of  members,  women  are 
1:1  a  position  to  unseat  them,  and  fill  their  places 
uitii  iiion  who  will  carry  out  their  wishes,  lint  as 
yri  till  V  arc  not  united.  It  will  come.  I  have  met 
hothiiii,'  anionj,'  women  of  such  absorbing  interest 
as  tlu'  coming  dawn  of  conscious  power  on  the 
jKut  of  the  working  women.  If  some  unseen  force 
(,,;iM  hut  crush  out  the  "  anti  "  spirit  which  pre- 
vails among  the  women  who  make  up  the  different 
classes,  they  could,  combined,  move  the  nation. 
It  woiiKl  be  unfair  to  other  women  to  say  that  the 
Lalioiir  women  vote  because  they  are  burdened 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  they  dare  not  shirk. 
It  i>  ii')t  true.  They  vote  largely  from  party 
iiistiiwl. 

Till'  working  women  have  grandly  and  nobly 
rist  11  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  citizens,  so 
far  as  actual  voting  is  concerned.  For  this  we  must 
uivf  them  full  and  just  credit,  whatever  the  impel- 
liiiLT  motive  may  have  been.  That  the  results  have 
told  is  uiuuistakably  written  in   political  events. 

The  effect  of  the  preponderance  of  a  one-class 
woman  vote  upon  national  affairs  is  a  feature  of 
th.  value  of  woman's  vote  to  the  nation  which 
iinist  not  be  overlooked.  Its  bearing  is  direct,  for 
it  may  j)roduce  undemocratic  and  unrepresentative 
government,  regardless  of  which  party  is  given 
po'.ver. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  late  Federal  Govern- 
ni'iit,  which  chanced  to  be  made  up  of  a  Labour 
majority.  This  Parliament  sat  elecled  by  30  per 
cent,  of  the  votes.     Of  course,  it  was  no  fault  of  the 
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Govemniont,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a  so-called  rcpre 
sentative  government  has  ever  before  been  seatcc 
by  so  small  a  majority  of  the  electors.  Of  the  vote; 
cast,  the  30  per  cent,  which  elected  the  Guvern 
ment  represented  those  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  'ji 
those  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

The  fact  that  470,000  women  did  not  vote  at 
this  election,  and  that  l)ut  10  per  cent,  of  tliat 
number  represent  one  class  of  women,  while  90  pci 
cent,  belong  to  the  other  class,  shows  to  what  t  xtent 
class  legislr^ion  has  been  brought  about  in  placinj: 
the  ballot  iu  the  hands  of  women  ;  f)ne  section  o! 
the  women  march  to  the  {)oIls  in  a  solid  body,  like 
loyal  citizens,  and  the  other  fail  to  recognise  anv 
possible  relation  between  themselves  and  citizen- 
ship. Had  the  other  class  outnumbered  the  work- 
ing women  in  the  discharge  of  their  ))olitieal  duty, 
the  result  would  have  been  equally  disastrous,  for 
in  either  case  class  balance  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

That  numbers  of  men  did  not  vote,  I  am  fully 
aware,  and  I  have  dealt  with  that  fact  elsewhere, 
The  serious  situation  has  alarmed  thinking  men, 
and  the  contemplation  of  measures  to  eonipel 
citizens,  men  and  women,  to  vote,  by  impo^inj: 
penplties,  speaks  for  the  laxity  of  men  as  well  as 
women  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  their 
country. 

In  Western  Australia,  when  23,000  women  and 
as  many  men  failed  to  vote  at  a  recent  election,  a 
resolution  to  impose  ..  fine  upon  all  non-voters  was 
passed  by  a  society  of  women,  and  a  connnittee 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Government,  requesting 
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t!i.  Ill  lo  \mng  ia  a  Bill  to  that  effect.    The  Ilesolu- 
h'ln  rtad  : 

"  Resolution  : 
:   Tiie   ballot    \vas    thrust   upon   (lie  women 
Id   meet  a  political  and   party   enurgeiicy, 
sinliiufiit    was    ripe   for   it,    and    no    ilTort 
hicu    iiiailf    to    educate    tlieni    up    lo   the   duties    and 
xponvjliililics  of  citizcnsliip^Hcsolved  :  'I'hat  the  (iovern- 
'    111    (  ilhd   upon    lo    enforce   voting  by   all   men   and 
.  ,1    I'.iily    (lualilied,    under   penalty    of    a    fine    of    five 
s    !.i-    tiio    lirsl    ollence,    and    a    month's    imprison- 
.  \i   inr  l!u'  second." 


•  Will  re; IS 
ll:i-  Stale 
,     jM.Mic 


Vi  s,  it  has  altered  the  very  course  of  a  nation, 
.;,  1  made  a  volume  of  history  in  a  day,  as  it  werc\ 
,  jl  uf  wliich  is  due  to  the  unrelenting,  ever-acting 
;  .  riK  i(>  (if  organisation.  In  many  parts  of  Australia, 
I  l.,;dir  among  the  working  women  knows  where 
I  1  put  ill  r  hand  on  her  forces  at  ajiy  hour.  Not 
..liy  Ml.  hut  she  is  able  to  maislud  them  into  line 
ill  (|ui(k  time.  They  arc  in  small  companies,  ready 
to  take  up  marching  orders  at  the  first  call  to  action. 
i  I'Mii  (lictiuii  days  they  swarm  to  party  rescue 
fi'.i.'ii  (■V(  ry  fpiarter. 

l,\i  !\ one  loves  strength.  It  apj)eals  to  the 
v.i  ki  .t.  No  one  can  look  unmoved  upon  the  con- 
l!■I!^Ml  strength  and  power  of  this  procession  of 
'.  oiiirn.   advancing   toward   the  goal   of  their   hopes 

1  aiuhitions.  They  have  gained  momentum, 
'  i  an  (il)jeet  of  contact  is  certain  to  go  to  pieces 
!  i-rc  the  force  that  presses  them  onward.  All  of 
till,  is  the  undeniable,  indisputable,  sure  and  certain 
!■  ill  i<\  the  women  rising  to  the  obligations  of 
I  ii!/.rii-iii|).  Tin-  point  IS  not  how  or  why  they  vote, 
liut   lluit    they  vote.      They  are  getting  what  they 
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desire,  iHeniisc  tluy  Iiave  the  jLTood,  hard  eonimon 
sense  to  seek  it  through  tlie  only  |)ossil)le  chaiiiul 
at   eommand. 

Tiic  impreeedeuted  prosperity  of  the  country  U 
fatal  to  citi/Aiiship.  Iiuhvichials  are  too  busy  with 
personal  concerns.  Oj)portunities  of  inakinff  iuoikv 
arc  so  tiinpting  and  tinie-eonsuniing  that  the 
average  man  neither  kno^vs  nor  cares  what  heeonus 
of  national  affairs  until  his  interests  arc  touelicd. 
The  womenfolk  of  the  professional  class  are  a  sad 
reflection  of  the  attitude  of  the  men,  and  equally 
engrossed  in  details  of  nothingness  when  compared 
with  serious  obligations.  Such  unspeakable  sclli^hms5 
of  business  and  [)rofessional  n»cn  of  brains  and  ability, 
and  such  indifference  to  their  duty  of  citizenship, 
have  never  been  known  in  any  other  jnirt  of  the 
world.  Until  some  great  national  calamity  arrests 
the  attention  of  the  best  people,  things  will  remain 
as  they  are.  Anyone  will  drift  into  power — from  a 
street-sweeper  to  a  pie-pedlar.  Class  feeling  will 
remain  just  as  bitter,  and  class  legislation  will  run 
rampant,  working  out  endless  evil  to  the  nation. 

Among  the  classes  of  women  who  do  not  voti 
must  be  reckoned  the  average  churchwonuui— 1 
mean  members  of  the  churches  generally.  Some  ol 
these  consider  politics  and  voting  as  worldly,  almo^t 
to  the  point  of  a  sin.  The  idea  of  Christian  citizen 
ship  has  never  dawned  upon  them.  If  it  docs,  the} 
become  prejudiced  aga'nst  a  candidate  because  h- 
entertains  '"  other  views  ''  on  certain  moral  questions 
Because  they  cannot  manufacture  a  fleshy  bundit 
of  accumulated  viilues  and  label  it  "  My  Cauai 
date,"   they  calmly    decline   (with    thanks)  any  re 
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V;,  Mi^iliility  of  c-iti/onsIii|),  and  devote  tluir  tiifirc 
( :i(  I'.v  ti  '.at  U  tcniud  l»y  them  "  Christian  work." 
'I'll  f  is,  iiuv  l;;pse  into  a  state  of  pious  enehant- 
lu' lit  iivrr  om-  sinner  gathered  into  the  fohl  (if  only 
for   ii    day),    while    the    lack    of    proper   laws    drives 

I iillvss    numbers    to    spiritual    bliijht    and    bodily 

ruiii. 

Wonitu  Chureh-meinbers  hold  tlie  balance  of 
i(i\\,r.  Let  nieti  who  stand  in  tlie  pulpit,  and  have 
IK'  cninaLH'  to  deal  with  eitizensliip  as  related  to 
V  (.111-  u  (  luneh-nieinbers,  sound  a  sane  note  on 
thi>  f  rnaehinu'  subject.  This  (ione,  the  Church 
will  ilu  something  to  warrant  support  by  a  public 
vhi.h  i<  so  rabidly  withdrawing,  and  joining  otlicr 
;);:( !;ii.  s  for  the  uplift  of  the  world. 

At  any  rate,  whether  preachers  rise  to  this  duty 
if  not,  there  is  no  possible  way  for  a  woman,  no 
matter  what  lier  position  in  life  may  be,  to  escape  tlie 
:.t(  t  tiiat  a  duty  has  been  placed  upon  her,  which 
ivtiy  instinct  of  patriotism,  every  sense  of  loyaltv, 
ami  t  \uy  interest  in  her  home  and  country  demands 
^Ii-  slioiu  1  discharge  in  the  normal,  conscientious 
iiiaiinri-  in  which  she  sets  about  the  accomplish- 
iiKut  of  her  duty  in  home,  church,  and  society. 


CILVPTER   XXTI 

SOME  LAWS  RELATING  TO  WOMEN'  AND  CIlILDnEN 

"  We  prate  of  chivalry.     Laud  (linse  who  live 
The  pain  and  rare  of  Motherhood  to  focf. 
The  while  we  strwlfa'itltj  rr/uie  to  give 

Them  equal  rights  to  shape  our  coming  race." 

Kenneth  Mackay. 

As  in  other  count." r,  the  women  of  Australia 
generally  speaking,  are  .nlarmingly  ignorant  of  th( 
laws  under  which  they  live.  Few,  uuleed,  hav( 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  even  their  legal  relatioi 
to  their  children ;  and  as  for  their  status,  it  is  as  un 
known  to  them  as  the  most  remote  foreign  subject 

Although  women  have  been  made  equal  witl 
men  so  far  as  voting  is  concerned,  the  most  appal 
ling  inequality  in  their  legal  status  obtains  in  ever 
State  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  is  observed  ii 
regard  to  punishment  for  given  offences,  as  wel 
as  in  provisions  made  by  some  of  the  States  for  th 
housing  of  offenders  against  the  law  in  the  cas 
of  State  wards,  and  especially  in  nlation  to  th 
conduct  of  women  in  public  places.  Tliere  ar 
offences  for  which  a  policeman  puts  his  hand  upo 
a  woman  and  brings  her  to  account  for  her  depoii 
mtnt  before  the  law  ;  while  a  man,  guilty  of  siniilj 
conduct,  merely  acts  up  to  the  privileges  whic 
are  granted  by  men  to  men. 

If  a  girl   with    painted    face    and    brazen  inic 
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|mi:mI«->  IIk  slrrct,  flaunting  her  calliiip:  in  the  face  of 
ii  111  in  who  f)l)jt'cts  to  her  boldness,  in  liis  righteous 
uiatli  hf  may  "  j)ut  down  "  her  kind  by  handinj; 
h«  r  "\'  r  to  the  police.  Charges  may  be  brought 
aL'aiiisl  h<r  he  being  the  only  witness  on  whose 
(■\i(l(iiee  'lio  is  sentenced.  The  law  is  often  meted 
out  .'U'  >rdiiig  to  the  standing  of  the  outraged  male 
virliiii.  The  woman  pays  the  penalty.  "Men  and 
w.iiiiMi  ^in,  two  by  two,  but  they  pay  for  it  one 
hy  (i!i("— woman  is  the  one. 

A  man  may  outrage  every  sense  of  decency 
li\-  iuipioper  advances  and  proposals  to  a  woman 
i!i  the  street,  and,  unless  he  is  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
caliun,  she  has  no  redress.  A  man  who  is  really 
out  of  his  normal  mind  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
is  JrL'ully  responsible  to  the  law  for  his  liberties  with 
wouH  II  on  a  public  highway  ;  but  a  brute  clothed 
as  a  ^iintleman,  about  whom  there  is  no  sign  by 
\vlii(  h  lo  take  warning  as  in  the  case  of  a  drunken 
mail,  may  freely  manifest  his  brutalised  nature  in 
I  hi-  fa-c  of  self-respecting  wonr.en  citizens,  and 
tliiiL  is  no  aj)peal  for  them.  The  poor  drunkard  is 
tin-  victim  of  the  law;  and  a  woman — well,  if  she 
i-  lliet  of  foot,  may  escape,  provided  there  arc  no 
lij^hls  which  would  make  pursuit  on  the  part  of  her 
aiiuoycr  imsafe. 

Women  would  be  horrified  if  one  boldly  declared 
that  no  mother  in  the  Commonwealth  really  owned 
h' r  eliiklren.  The  only  child  whose  ownership  is 
vtbtnl  in  the  mother  is  the  one  born  out  of  wed- 
lock. When  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  disgrace,  the 
moihcr  and  innocent  child  must  for  ever  bear  the 
IjiMiid.     The    law  says    the  child  is  hers  :    hers    to 
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have,    hoifl,    possess,    and       .,,1.      i'lirthcrmore,    it^ 
rerristration    as    an    illefjitiiuate    cliild    must    be   in 
the   niotlier's  name.     A  ehild  born   in  wcillock  umy 
not   carry  its   mother's   name  omitting  the  futlur's, 
except  by  sj)eeial  Act  of  Parliament.      If  the  mother 
of    an    illerritimate    ehiUl    is   able   to   produce   proof 
positive  as  to  the  father— which  is  a  most  diflicult 
matter  in  the  face  of  the  numerous  letral  safe^^uards— 
he  is  required  to  make  a  small  contribution  to  the 
support  of  motlier  and  ehild.    This,  howevt  r.  is  so  far 
from  adequate  in  keeping  them  from  starvation  that 
the   mother,    often   a    mere  girl,    is   driviii   to   ev(  rv 
extremity    in    order    to    support    her    offspring.      It 
usually  ends  in  the  ehild  going  to  some  institution, 
or   uecoming  a  charge  of  the  State.      If  the  father 
is   unmarried,    it   is   an   easy   matter   to   escape  the 
clutches  of   the  law,   and   flee   to  regions   where  he 
will   be  quite  free  to  continue  his  criminal  career. 
In    Victoria    an    effort    was    made    to    wipe   out 
the   vile  ;,ystem  which  would   have  been  a  disgrace 
to  the  Dark  Ages,   by  the  introduction  into  Parha- 
nient  of  a   Bill  modelled  upon  the  laws  enacted  in 
Switzerland.      The  object  in  view  was  to  check  the 
evil    before   it   assumed   the  shocking   and   alarming 
proportions  it  has  reached  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
The  Bill  set  forth  that  nil  children    of   this  class 
whose  parentage  could  be  made  clear  must  be  rc;,'!.s- 
tercd  in  the  father's  name  as  the  child  of  an  ille;:i- 
timate  father.     As  every  child  comes  into  the  world 
along  the  lines  of  the  one  and  only  law  prcserikil 
by  the  Almighty,   it  follows  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  illegitimate  child.     The  illegitimate  pro- 
ceeding is  on  tl.  i)art  of  the  fatiier,  and  he  should 
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litir  th*:"  disgrace.      Hence  the  justice  of  the  child 
liri^iiu!,'  the  father's  luinie. 

The  IJill  further  provided,  in  cases  where  the 
f,;!h<r  was  a  married  man,  that  this  chihl  slxoukl 
iiivc  an  equal  chiim  upon  his  property  witli  those 
(if  his  Ic^jal  wife.  If  tlie  fatlier  chatieed  to  be  un- 
iii.aried,  lie  must  at  once  make  legal  his  relation 
til  liie  child  l)y  marrying  Ihe  mother.  In  a  country 
cf  progressive  and  exj)erimental  legislation,  it  is  by 
no  means  surprising  to  learn  of  the  introduction 
of  siicli  a  Hi'l.  The  astounding  part  of  it  is  that 
the  majority  against  it  was  but  one  vote.  Never 
has  a  more  heroic  measure  been  undertaken  than 
tiii^  effort  to  protect  innocent  childhood.  It  is 
eirtiuu  that  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  will 
bring  Victoria  out  of  the  motheaten  and  iron- 
r  i^f((l  usages  of  bygone  times,  by  j)assing  the 
Hill  in  the  near       lure. 

From  time  to  time  a  general  cry  is  raised  : 
■■  Something  nuist  be  douc  to  guard  the  purity 
f  your  young  womanhood";  but  what  about 
i.i!ar(li[ig  the  virtue  of  the  young  manhood  ? — or 
tlie  old  manhood,  for  that  matter  ?  Some  of  us 
\y\n)  iiave  loi\g  been  familiar  with  Rescue  Homes 
a:iil  similar  institutions,  realise  a  fact  which  must 
l)e  taken  into  consideration  in  solving  the  [problem  : 
Ciicti  of  these  children  had  a  father  ! 

As    has    been    stated,    it    is    a    world-condition, 
based    chiefly    on    the    moral    standard    of    peoples, 
and   obtains   to  a   far   less   extent    in   the   Conmv 
wia.lth  than  any  other  country  of    the  world,  v   .h 
the    exception    of    Iceland. 

That  the  cUmatie  conditions  are  not  to  be  con- 
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sidcrcd  in  the  matter,  may  be  >ocn  in  the  fact  tl,at 
Iceland,  with  a  climate  like  that  of  the  central  I'nitfd 
States,  has  the  smallest  percentajre  of  illepitiniapv  ; 
while  Austria  and  Norway  reach  the  hifrjicst  levc'l : 
that  of  20  j)er  cent,  as  against  the  0.2  per  cent,  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

When  the  women  electors  send  men  to  Parlia- 
ment with  sufficient  wisdom  to  think  out  a  sch(me 
of  protection  for  girls  and  punishment  for  men, 
the  name  of  Australia  will  be  redeemed  from  the 
reputation  of  an  utter  disregard  for  any  sense  of 
justice  in  dealing  with  and  legislating  for,'  the  sexes. 
Meantime,  the  entire  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
women  voters.  What  are  they  citizens  for  if  not 
to  know  something  of  the  laws  under  which  they 
live,  and  to  use  their  miglity  power  of  citizenship 
to  remove  these  abuses  ? 

Until  this  is  done  the  ancient  legislation  which 
took  rootage  in  the  rock  of  ages  will  still  disgrace 
the  statute  books  of  the  States  and  Common- 
wealth, and  no  degree  of  advanced  legislation 
can  be  termed  Democratic  until  it  first  of  all 
obliterates  sex. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  there  is  not  one 
of  the  States  in  which  girls  are  properly  protected 
by  law.  Because  of  the  activity  of  women's  societies 
the  laws  arc  greatly  improved,  but  at  most  the 
age  of  consent  is  not  above  sixteen  years— the  very 
time  when  girls  need  every  possible  protection  o'f 
both  home  and  State.  On  the  occasion  of  my  first 
visit  to  Australia  I  waited  upon  a  Premier  with  a 
deputation  of  women  to  protest  against  the  scandal 
of  legal  protection  being  withdrawn  from  girls  at 
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th'  i\<:v  of  thirteen  years.  It  has  since  been  raised 
[d  sixteen — but  why  sixteen  ? 

A  ehild  who  cannot  legally  sell  her  doll  or  her 
tnvs  may  sell  her  virtue.  A  man  may  place  a  sove- 
1-  Jl;!! — or  a  shilling,  for  that  matter — in  a  girl's  hand 
as  the  j)rice  for  which  he  traflies  in  virtue,  and  there 
is  IK)  redress  for  the  girl,  and  no  punishment  for 
t!p  man.  In  regard  to  a  girl's  material  possessions, 
til'  law  argues  that  until  she  is  twenty-one  she  is 
lint  sulliciently  balanced,  and  lacks  judgment  and 
(\|iri(ncc,  to  enable  her  safely  to  possess  houses 
and  lands. 

I  alsf  ideas  on  the  part  of  mothers,  and  criminal 
failure  to  impart  to  girls  the  information  which  will 
nwkc  them  capable  of  self-protection  by  a  know- 
\<.-di:v  of  self,  renders  them  easy  prey  to  the  vicious. 
Out  grows  quite  impatient  with  the  indifference  of 
VI. nun  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  for  the  unprotected 
.Ills  what  they  are  unable  to  do  ^or  themselves. 
(.uls  will  never  be  properly  protected  in  this  or  any 
•  till  I-  {■!  intry  ut\til  women,  as  citizens,  make  it 
tiuir  business  to  see  that  proper  laws  are  enacted, 
ami  mothers  back  up  the  laws  by  some  comnion- 
st  list-  teachmg  on  tlicse  subjects  in  the  home, 
Iiiuurancc  is  by  no  means  innocence ;  frequently, 
quite  the  reverse.  Girls  learn  by  experience  out 
of  their  homes  to  their  sorrow  those  things  which 
'mukl  form  the  cliief  feature  of  the  home  educa- 
tion of  every  girl. 

The  most  absurd  laws  regulate  the  relation  of  the 
fath(  r  and  mother  to  their  children  and  the  property 
of  those  cliildrcn.  It  is  a  matter  on  which  women  in 
Lriaral  have  never  bestowed  a  moment's  thought. 
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In  some  States  the  father  jiraetieallv  owns  the 
children.  A  dyin^'  husb.md  lu.iv  ahsolutelv  m\\ 
away  an  unl)orn  eiiild.  When  Jic  is  dead  and  si.v 
feet  of  sod  eover  h.iin,  liis  morally  eriminal  aetion 
becomes  a  livin^r  force,  the  effeets  of  which  uill 
never  die.  No  depth  of  sod  could  keep  down 
Jus  responsibility.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  on 
record,  and  arc  also  a  matter  of  present-dav  ex- 
perience. 

When   it   comes   to   a   sense   of   justice,    or  even 
lorric,  in  lawmaking,  men  are  certainly  very  curious. 
So   grotesque   is    woman's    position    concerning   pro- 
perty, it  would  be  amusing  as  well  as  absurd  were 
It  not  for  tlie  cruel  operation  of  the  law    For  instance, 
when  a  son  has  ae(]uired  property,  but  failed  in  the 
good  sense  to  possess  himstlf  also  of  non-assessable 
chattels— as   a   woman   and   children— such   an  one, 
(lying  witho.ii  will,  the  law  gives  his  possessions  to 
"his  next-of-kin,"   which,   being  interpreted,   means 
his  father.     l}y  what  process  of  logic  it  is  reasoned 
out   that   the   father   is   next-of-kin   to   his   children 
IS  not  at  all  clear  to  the  dense  mind  of  a  woman. 
I   am   here   reminded   of   *he  reasoning   power  of  a 
httle  boy  on  the  subject.     The  said  boy  was  given 
four    shillings    with    which    to    purchase    Chri^nias 
presents  for  his  father  and  mother.     The  day  before 
he  was  to  bestow  his  choice  of  gifts  upon  his  hai)i)v 
parents    he    shyly    approached    his    mother,    saving, 
"  Mother,  I  spent  the  money.    I  paid  throe  shiUinL's 
for  a  ])resent  for  you,  and  one  shilling  for  one  for 
father."     The  astonished   mother  inquired  into  this 
favouritism  on  her  behnlf,  t«  find  that  her  hopeful 
son  had  expended  the  money  after  a  most  logical 
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[noocss  of  analysis  whicli  should  wholly  viiulicato 
lii->  action. 

''  Well,  you  SCO,  mother,"  said  the  ciiild,  "  father 
is  rdated  to  me  only  by  marriage,  but  you  are 
rclatdl  to  me  by  bornatioti.'' 

Wlu  re  does  "  boruation  "  logically  and  legally 
cnfiic  in  in  "  ncxt-of-khi  "  ?  A  question  for  women 
eitiziiis  to  answer. 

Again,  if  a  Avifc  dies  intestate  all  her  property 
.:oes  to  the  husband.  Few  women  seem  aware  of 
this.  If,  iiowcver,  a  man  dies  under  similar  circum- 
stances onc-tiiird  goes  to  the  wife,  and  the  ninainder 
til  the  children.  Tiie  manner  in  which  the-  f(»rnicr 
1  i\v  may  work  itself  out  was  illustrated  in  tlie  case 
:if  a  most  unscrupulous  man  marrying  a  woman 
(if  iiif.Mis  chietly  because  of  her  possessions.  Siie 
iiilmitcd.  by  will,  the  large  estates  of  her  Iiusband 
at  his  death,  as  well  as  a  goodly  heritage  from  her 
pai-Liits.  These  she  held,  not  in  trust,  but  as 
I  IT  own,  and  with  it  she  planned  to  educate  her 
dau-litcrs.  Meantime,  she  married  a  second  hus- 
l);ni(|.  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons. 

While  out  with  her  family  they  met  with  an 
acciilt  lit,  in  which  she  was  instantly  killed,  passing 
r.way  without  a  will.  Tiiis  left  the  property  willed 
lo  lur  by  her  first  husband,  and  that  to  which  she 
fill  liiir  from  her  parents,  absolutely  to  the  secoml 
husband.  Note  the  oi)eration  of  the  law.  He  at 
once  made  his  will  in  favour  of  his  own  children, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  estates  at  his  death  passed  into 
tlie  hands  of  his  boys  ;  leaving  but  meagre  provi- 
Mnn  iur  ins  wife's  Ihree  daughiers.  Strange  that 
women  citizens  accept  such  possible  injustice  through 
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a  wholly  Icftul  channel  as  the  hcritajrc  of  thei: 
children,  with  full  power  in  their  hands  to  righi 
every  wrong  ! 

There  is  also  that  relic  of  the  ages  so  remote 
that  one  can  hardly  recall  the  "when"  of  it— th« 
unequal  grounds  for  divorce;  giving  man  all  the 
advantage  and  licence  which  was  granted,  or  rather, 
which  he  took,  when  Time  was  still  young. 

The  legal  establishment  of  two  codes  of  morals 
i.i  the  divoree  law,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women, 
is  strangely  out  of  tune  with  the  setting  of  a  new 
country.  But  in  Australia  it  is  flourishing  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  States.  An  aroused  public  sentiment—if  it 
could  be  done— would  overturn  such  injustice  durinp 
a  single  sitting  of  Parliament,  if  women  voters  were 
as  alive  to  injustice  to  their  kind  as  they  are  interested 
in  the  latest  fashion  importation,  or  the  question- 
able news  floating  around  from  as  questionable  a 
source. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  record  all  the  in- 
equalities which  exist  in  the  statutes  of  tliis  great 
Commonwealth. 

The  same  distinction  is  carried  do^vn  even  to  tiie 
institutions  provided  by  the  State  for  men  and 
women,  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  become  cithtr 
temporar)    or  permanent  wards   of  the  State. 

Take,  for  illustration,  one  of  the  prisons  Avhere 
I  went  over  the  quarters  assigned  to  the  men  and 
also  those  set  apart  for  women.  Compare  one  feature 
only,  tiiat  of  bathing  facilities.  The  men's  quartern 
were  partitioned  off  properly,  thus  securing  a  sense 
of  privacy  and  avoiding  the  herding  tugellicr  ^o 
lowering  to   manhood.     But  the   women's  quarters, 
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'A hat  were  they  like?  Merely  a  series  of  tubs  side 
liy  si(i, .  Each  was  open  and  they  were  ranged  along 
th.'  wall  witiiout  regard  to  that  degree  of  common 
(i.cniry  to  which  a  man  or  a  woman  is  entitled, 
no  iiiattf  r  what  may  be  the  unfortunate  conditions 
{n  wliiili  they  have  come.  That  the  slightest  dis- 
tiiiclioii  ill  the  measure  of  comfort  provided  for 
111.  II  and  women  should  be  made  in  favour  of  men, 
nfldts  not  only  upon  the  men  responsible  for 
the  injustice,  but  upon  all  citizens  who  sit  idly  by 
jiiiil  tol(rate  abuses  to  which  they  could  put  an 
end  by  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  wcll- 
\><  iiiu'  vt  those  about  them. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII 

REFORMS  WHICH  WOMEN  ClTIZl.NS  COLI.D  ACCOMPLI^ 

"  /  o/lvn  wondir  liwl'sl  tliou  been  contcnkd 

To  browse  //Ac  some  sick  cine,  obnlicnt,  mule, 
Wdkimj  (ind  n^liiui  'niid  seiisiioiis,  sctrdcd 
I'er/iimis  of  buniUous  Eden's  flmvirs  and  (ruils 

Would  not  that  life  luive  made  jar  madness, 
JIad'sl  tlwii  not  eaten  of  the  yraeions  tree 

Thai  (jave  thee  hnowlcdrje,  if  it  tawjhl  thee  sadness. 
That  slew  thy  iijnorunce,  but  sel  thee  free  ?  " 

KlCNNLTM    MacKAY. 

It  \v()mK1  he  unfair  to  the  women  of  Australia  t 
say  that  no  atlenipt  has  been  made  to  iniprov 
unjust  hiws  wliieii  are  reL^arded  by  men  as  "  uholl' 
suited  to  the  present."  They  luivc  moved  in  tliesi 
matters,  but  in  sueh  small  numbers  and  seattcrcc 
forces  that  little  has  been  accom])lished. 

Prior    to    a    recent    State    election,    a    somcwhal 
numerous  society  of  M'omen  sent  out  a  loni?  li.^t  ol 
questions   to   each  candidate,   to   ascertain   his  atti- 
tude  on   preatly   needed   social   and   moral   reforms. 
These  related  chiefly  to  laws  whicli  govern  women 
and  children.      They  were   put  in   plain   English  in 
a  very  direct   manner,   and   required  no  interpreter 
to  set  forth  ihe  meaning      Tlie  secretary  received  a 
gootlly    number    of    answers,    many    of    which   were 
non-committal.       The    weakness    of    the    movement 
was  tlie  fact  that  the  society  v/as  organised  in  but 
one  cit^-.   and  local  women  had  not  been  ai^ked  to 
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ro-itjx  r.itc.  A  candidate's  vii-u->  on  tlu'  (nustions 
(M!iM  hivc  had  no  direct  beariiifj  on   liis  ehction  un- 

I  --.  tin   women  of    his  constitueiiey  wire  niakiii«^  the 

II  junv.  It  niav  readilv  be  seen  that  direct  result 
ua>  quite  inii)()ssil)le,  as  no  candidate  was  in  any 
w.tv  plcdi^'ctl  to  support  a  liill  bearinj/  on  any  one 
of  the  (piestions  by  the  electors  of  his  own  dis- 
trict. iiiile-.s  it  nii;,dit  be  those  of  the  section  wherein 
the  soeirty  operated.  The  incomplete  systematic 
(l^_Mlli^ation  of  mo^t  of  the  women's  associations 
iii,ike->  a  p;cneral  movement  in  any  direction  quite 
iMi[)i>>sil)le. 

When  a  Bill  was  recentl)^  introduced  into  one 
I'f  i!ir  I'arluiiacnts  bcarinj,'  on  the  marriage  question, 
til"  \vo:uc(i  jn-ovcd  what  tliey  could  do  in  matters 
of  eurryini,'  moral  legislation  if  they  unitedly  set 
al)i»:it  it.  The  chief  point  of  the  Bill  related  to 
<ii\\»i(.c.  and  was  introduced  to  establish  equal 
u rounds  for  husband  and  wife  as  a  parting  of  the 
ways.  Certain  clauses  were  objectionable  to  religious 
sretions  of  the  conmiunity,  both  Roman  and  Pro- 
t^^tallt.  Bishops  fairly  rent  the  air  in  their  denuncia- 
ti"ii>,  of  it.  Instructions  were  sent  out  to  local 
chureiics  calling  upon  the  clergy  to  blow  a  mighty 
Ijlast  on  a  given  Sunday  that  would  resound  tlirough 
tlu  land,  and  cither  terrify  or  melt  the  stony  hearts 
"I  gotlless  lawmakers.  Petitions  were  placed  in 
elmrclus  and  freely  circulated  for  signatures.  A 
few  earnest  and  devout  women,  who  knew  nothing 
more  about  the  matter  than  that  they  had  been 
a-^ked  to  help  swell  the  number  who  opposed  the 
iiiii.  spent  days  and  days  securing  signatures.  What 
tls    happened  ?    Thousands  of  women  citizens  wrote 
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personal  letters  to  their  particular  niom»)er,  calli 

upon  him  to  nicxt  their  demand  or  settle  witli  th( 

at    the    ballot-box    when    next    election    day    roll 

around.      Needless   to   say,    the   section   of   Uie  T 

that  women  were  detern)ined  should  i)ass  was  sue 

nito  law.     All  of  which  shows  how  feeble  the  voic 

of    bishoj.s    and    prelates   are.    how    powerless   tht 

hand  when  lifted    a^rjiinst  a  measure  involving'   tl 

interests  of  women,  if  women  citizens  take  a  stun 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  oi)position  to  the  U 

was  not  alto-ether  due  to  the  clause  of  equal  groun< 

for  divorce,   although  numbers  of  men  regarded 

as  a  sort  of  "  infringement  of  sacred  rights."    Ti 

truth  is,  when  women  citizens  make  a  just  deman 

upon   their   representatives,    tJiose   men   know  the 

seat   is    at    stake   in    the    manner    in    which    the 

respond.    This  being  the  case,  women  are  responsibl 

for  every  moral  wrong  which  could   be  made  ri«li 

by  law.  ^ 

In  a  new  country  laws  frequently  fall  into  usac 
and  become  part  of  the  legal  code,  merely  bccaus 
they  have  served  older  countries  in  older  times 
This  IS  especially  true  of  .nose  relating  to  womer 
and  children.  The  laws  have  by  no  means  movec 
forward  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  mad( 
m  the  general  progress  of  woman's  new  position. 

Legislators  m  Australia  are  utterly  consumed 
over  affairs  of  State.  Politi  J  questions,  which 
really  mean  party  questions,  are  creating  an  atmo- 
sphere so  blue  and  tliick  that  members  on  both 
sides  are  fairly  lost  in  the  smoke  of  battle.  When 
they^  emerge  ..nd  are  again  visible  to  the  ^  naked 
^ye,      U>cre   mil   still   be   matters   of  urgent  claim 
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ipon  their  time  which  socm  hkrly  to  hold  a  mort- 
eauf  on  the  future  for  years  to  conic.  The  outcry 
of  Ihf  i)()|)ul,.cc  for  railrouus,  harbours,  surveys, 
\vat(  rways,  and  the  lon^  list  )f  dev<  lopruents  re- 
luirtd  to  j)lace  the  waiting  hundreds  upon  the 
liiul,  for  whicli  the  demand  increases  daily  are 
ti:ii<'-consuming.  It  is  a  wotidcr  that  railway  and 
lainl  L'rooves  arc  not  worn  throu;,di  the  very  grey 
luatttr  of  each  W(  ary  brain.  What  time  will  these 
men  devote  to  correcting  \  just  usages  based  on 
,i!iti(juated  laws  ludess  women  citiz<ns,  l)y  eternal 
vi.'iiaiiee  aud  organised  action,  see  to  it  that  the 
crooked  places  are  i.iadc  straight  ?  In  order  to 
cir.ilc  a  civilisation  ii.  this  new  country  free  from 
til  ■  possil)ilities  of  Old  World  conditions,  the  women 
mu-^t  st;uid  together  in  tluir  demand  for  legal  cnaet- 
mriit  which  will  deliver  the  oppressed  and  make 
strong  the  weak. 

It  is  not  overstating  the  situation  to  say  that 
tl'dc  are  scores  of  legislators  perfectly  innocent  of 
any  knowledge  of  law  generally.  Even  men  of  the 
It'u'al  profession,  and,  indeed,  administrators  of  justice, 
arc  not  fully  aware  of  the  inequality  of  many  of 
the  laws. 

These  things  could  all  be  set  riglit  by  women 
%vithnut  the  blowmg  of  trumpets  or  a  mighty  bugle 
blast  to  fell  thf;  ancient  walls  of  inequality  with  a 
sudden  crash.  No  wild  demonstrations  and  bitter 
deiiuneiation  of  mankind  in  general  and  legislators 
in  p.'irticular  are  necessary.  It  will  not  be  done 
by  Women  agitators,  but  by  the  process  of  an  eduea- 
ti'Ji  vsiiieh  will  aroubc  within  woman  a  sense  uf 
rojionsibility   as    a    citizen,    and    her   true    relation 
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t(»  thr  ,uaii  ^vl^.,  npr.s.nfs    tlir   iMtcnsJs   of   won 
and    childnii    in    Parlianujit. 

IJcfoic  the  political   fusion  of  t -.vo  parties  of 
Conunonwcallii  look   placv.   wlun   tl,,.  Labour  I»a 
was    a    fuvrr    to    he    r. ckoncd    with    l,v    ,  itiicr  si 
hvvnu.v    It    J„|<l    thf    halancc    of    p„urr,    I    nmt 
SOUK-  of  the   Labour  leaders   in   the   House  to  a,c 
tain    III,  u-   cxaet    strcnjitii    and    position    in    I-Vij, 
polities.     In  response  lo  my  (piesfions,  a  well-kno' 
and    eirver    .nerub.r    sai<l  :   "  Wc   ar»'    the    House 
I-ords:     nothing'  ran   pass   unless   we  allow   it  fo 
llM-ouuh."       It    was    the    truth    briefly    and    eNar 
stated.     That  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  woni 
voters  of  Australia   if    they  all   stood   together  ,-o 
ccrnm^r   reforms   that    pertain   to   themselves.      Th^ 
would    hold    the   balance   of   j)ower. 

The   frreat    dilliculty    is    the    lack    of   a    nation 

leader  who  could  carry  tiie  women  out  of  the  den 

"anil-  atmospliere,   ami   unite  them,   regardless  i 

pa.rty  or  religion,  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  cans 

to    secure    just    and    honest    laws    for    women   an 

chddren.      Strange  to  say,   among   the  many  gifte 

women  there  is  not  one  with  the  genius  of  organki 

tion    and    the   ability    of   generalship    in    tiie   entii 

Commonwealth    wlio     could    direct    the    women   c 

the  nation-not  one  !     I  have  met  most,  if  not  al 

of  the  prominent  women,  and  the  lack  of  cxperienc( 

or  the  absence  of  a  peculiar  and  necessary  type  o 

ability    makes    national    leadership   to   them  "hope 

less  and  impossible. 

The  nearest  approach  to  such  an  one  I  found  ii 
the  charming  personality  of  Miss  \-ida  Goldstein 
oi   \  ictona.      Miss   Goldstein  is  widely  known,  hai 
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the  reputation  of  b  ing  a  good  speaker,  and  cer- 
tainly possesses  n  .f>,'adth  of  view  which  should 
(iial)ie  her  to  con  ^d  a  great  national  following. 
The  chief  feature  n:ch  has  militated  against  her 
in  assuming  generalship  in  her  native  land  is  a 
(ill Illy  fixed  idea  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
lui-  political  leanings  arc  of  so  pronounced  a  type 
that  she  would  sweep  her  forces  in  a  given  party 
(iiiKtion  as  elections  came  to  hand. 

Wiuiher  or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  the  sup- 
p(.sition.  it  is  a  standing  barrier  between  herself 
unci  leadership.  Then,  too,  up  to  the  present  time, 
Miss  Goldstein's  work  has  seriously  suffered  from 
lack  f»f  funds  with  which  to  operate.  With  a  cause 
at  the  back  of  her  which  should  command  the 
support,  financially,  of  all  sections  of  the  community 
in  a  land  of  such  unbounded  prosperity,  there  must 
he  a  weak  point  in  ability  to  present  the  cause  in 
a  manner  which  forces  it  as  a  vital  issue  upon  the 
consciences  of  men  and  women. 

Women  are  eligible  for  both  Houses  in  the 
Federal  Parliament,  and  Miss  Goldstein  has  stood 
both  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Federal  elections,  and  has  secured  a  goodly 
measure  of  popularity  in  her  own  State.  It  was, 
however,  an  offence  to  thousands  of  women  that  one 
of  their  own  sex  should  thrust  herself  into  the 
''  lilthy  cesspool  "  of  politics,  as  it  was  frequently 
expressed.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  was 
much  disgust  on  the  part  of  women  over  the  matter. 
Numbers  of  women  who  are  barely  educated  up 
to  the  responsibility  of  casting  a  vote,  now  that 
women  are  citizens,  would  liberally  support  a  move- 
u 
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ment  that  had  for  its  object  the  enactment  of  laws 
which  produce  a  better  condition  for  women  ;  but 
they  are  violently  opposed  to  such  an  innovation 
as  a  woman  lawmaker  actually  occupy inj;  a  seat 
among  men.  I'ntil  a  clear-brained,  all-round  woman 
springs  into  being,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  uiiittd 
national   movement  on  the  lines  indicated. 

We  find  in  history  Uiat  an  emergency  has 
always  either  found  or  made  the  man.  The  finder 
of  destiny  has  pointed  out  and  the  populace  has 
declared,  "  Thou  art  the  man  !  "'  Tliis  should  hold 
as  true  in  the  affairs  of  women.  An  emergency  is 
upon  the  people  of  Australia.  It  is  just  as  imi)ortant 
to  men  as  to  women  that  the  energy  of  woiiitn 
should  be  conserved,  directed  and  utilised  in  national 
affairs.  There  is  a  daily  unfoldment  of  opportunities 
upon  which  women  should  lay  their  hands  as  their 
legitimate  sj)here  of  action.  Women  have  risen  to 
the  emergency  elsewhere,  surely  they  will  not  fail 
where  there  is  so  nuich  need  ! 

Men  continue  to  repeat  here,  as  they  have 
numibled  and  nuittcred  through  the  ages,  that 
"  home  and  not  politics  should  be  the  interest  of 
women."  But  to  what  section  of  land  or  sea  could 
the  home  be  moved  to  place  it  in  a  latitude  or  loiijii- 
tude  where  it  is  not  endangered  day  and  night  by 
the  direct  effects  of  politics  ?  It  would  be  a  very 
pleasing  prospect  to  most  women  if  they  could 
quarantine  their  iionies  against  the  blighting  and 
often  withering  conditions  that  centre  in  home- 
life  itself,  and  to  which  the  fence  and  gate{)Obts 
are  no  l)ar.  I'olitics  i.re  in  the  home — every  part 
of  it.     In  the  first  place,  women  are  taxed,  if  the" 
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n   property,   just   as 


men 


arc.      Tliev   are  taxed 


f<„.  tluir  clothes,  their  food,  for  the  very  water  they 
,lnMk   and  down  even  to  the  dog  they  own.    In  fact, 
th,.n-   i-^    not   a    phase   cf   home   life    untouched   by 
Moliti.-s     The  locating  of  a  public-house  ;   the  restnc- 
Uon  ..r  licence  of  gambling  ;    transportation  facilities 
Rn>l  immigration  as  related  to  domestic   service— all 
i,,vf  a  derwiite  bearing  on  the  home.     There  is  no 
,lo5il)t  but  this  sphere  is  the  one  of  women's  truest 
•^!(^t.    and    the    power    of    citizenship    alone    will 
\  ,1.1.    ;i(  r  to  protect  her  domain  from  the  corrupt- 
„/.     ,viU    which,    if    not    checked,    will    ultimately 
,l.nnone  and  uncrown  her.    The  political  abuses  are 
r,U    most   kcenlv  in   the   home,  and   the   women   of 
\nstralia  have  an  open  field  and  free  hand  to  write 
tin    l.rand  of  cilizenship  on  every  front  door  in  the 
1,.„1.    One  fairly  burns  with  indignation  to  see  what 
UMm.n   could   do   for  their  own  kind  but  for  their 
nlt.i-  srllMiacss.     Thousands  of  women  in  Australia 
h,vr  IxLU  forced  into  factory  work  and  other  toil- 
vMv.     uHcupatmns    in    order    to    cope    with    human 
,. ,  ,U.    In  some  of  the  States  their  condition  is  awful 
•I    ti.'   extreme.      They   arc   being   sweated   to   tiie 
v,ty   veijrc   of   tlic   grave.      The   demand   for   Wage 
V,  ."inl.  (lul  not  come  a  moment  too  soon.    By  the-e 
;t  minniuim  wage  was  established  and  certain  hours 
.i.t.rmincd  as  a  day's  work.     This  has  been  an  un- 
s!H,ik;ii)k-    boon    to    tens    of    thousands    of    women 
\Nhn    ae  ever  in  the  grind  of  factory  life,   working 
upna    either    ooots    or    clothing.       Of    the    business 
unnun  and  girls  hi  New  South  Wales,   one  out  of 
.wry  four  i>  a  factory  hand   in   one  of   these  occu- 
[latluiis. 
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In  Tasmania,  the  women  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  women 
operators  of  from  three  to  five  years'  service,  up 
to  twenty-six  years  of  age,  rtceive  12s.  a  week. 
The  women  over  there  at  the  present  moment  ar*. 
utterly  consumed  in  their  "  anti  "  attitude  towards 
candidates,  and  are  spending  energy  enougli  in 
trying  co  keep  the  other  side  out  to  right  every 
wrong  and  relieve  the  slioeking  oppression  from 
which  they  and  their  families  reap  the  benefit  of 
cheap  labour.  Women  citizens  who  could  right 
such  wrongs,  who  refuse  to  rescue  helpless  women 
from  the  bondage  of  slavery  and  outrage,  are  un- 
worthy of  the  power  which  has  been  placed  in  their 
hands,  and  should  be  relegated  to  the  ranks  from 
which  they  \\ere  elevated  by  the  franchise.  It  is 
nothing  but  the  unspeakable  and  criminal  scifbh- 
ness  of  well-to-do  women  that  makes  such  a  state 
of  affairs  possible. 

In  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rural  districts,  the  families  of 
factory  operators  average  the  largest  percentage  of 
members  of  any  class.  The  report  of  a  Commissicn 
appointed  by  that  Government  to  look  into  the 
factory  conditions  has  handed  in  the  result  of  the 
sittings. 

This  states  that  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  women  and  children  entering  factory  service. 
In  fact  the  boot  industry  is  the  only  one  employ- 
ing more  men  than  women  and  girls.  These  giri>, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  the  future  mothers  of 
the  race.  The  report  sets  forth  a  I'st  of  abuses  Avhich 
would  shame  the  average  employer   into  his  grave 
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if  he  had  any  sense  of  decency.  There  should  be  a 
>t,ui<linu'  fore*?  of  women  inspectors  in  the  factories, 
if  ii.fabe,  to  seo  to  it  that  the  recommendations 
fj  the  Commission  crystallise  into  law  and  that 
thr  fmi)lovers  carry  them  out. 

Ill    fioinj,'    throujjh    the    reports    of    the    various 
r(.li:,n„us  bodies,   and  from  iniormation  gained  else- 
where, one  is  shocked  to  learn  to  what  an  extent 
(louiiri^'ht  sweating  is  carrit  1  on  wy  church  members 
in  the  payment  of  their  preachers.     There  is,  it  is 
true,  a  small  number   of   outstanding  men  who  are 
prop.ilv  paid.      liut  for  every  one  such  there  are 
fn,ni    a    dozen    to    twenty    who    arc    so    shamefully 
uml<rpaid  that  similar  legislation  to  the  '^  Factory 
In.nrction  Act"  should  be  passed  to  protect,  espe- 
,  ::J!v    the    country    preachers,    from    the    sweating 
--^-^,'•lll  now  in  vogue.     The  overworked  and  under- 
in-i  chriry  are  a  class  to  which  no  attention  has 
1,.    :.   given.      Sweating    is   sweating,    whether   it    is 
nraoti"ed   by   one  man  or  by  a  body  of   men  and 
XN  nni,  n.    It  is  just  as  criminal  for  a  society  of  people, 
nr:^anis(d   for  Divine  worship  and  seeking  the  glory 
,.f  (iod,  to  compel  a  man  to  spend  years  in  prepara- 
ti.n  for  his  work,   demand  that  he  don  the  cloth. 
k.Ti)  up   a   standard   appearance   and   a   supply   of 
spiritual  power,  to  say  nothing  of  covering  a  parish 
,,f   fr.nn   ten   to   five   thousand   miles,    so   miserably 
lUKirrpaid  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  secure  the  star- 
vation needs  of  mere  existence— it  is  just  as  criminal, 
I  say,  as  it  is  to  send  a  woman  or  child  into  the 
Mv,a"t-i)()x  of  factorv  life.     Strange  !  while  a  congre- 
'ilinu   frast   upon   the   ''Bread   of   Lite"   from  the 
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to  feed  him  upon  the  husks  which  swine  rcfu<;e, 
and  pumpkins  which  would  otherwise  rot  on  the 
ground.  Nothinj;  is  expected  from  a  factory  owner 
for  the  workpeople  beyond  what  the  law  must  beat 
out  of  him  for  their  services.  He  is  in  business  for 
the  express  purpose  of  getting  the  very  most  he 
can  out  of  overy  man,  woman,  and  child  he  employs. 
Hut  for  a  community  to  band  themselves  together 
in  tile  name  of  a  religion  which  stands  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  engage  a  preacher  at  a 
salary  scarcely  sufFieient  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together,  is  a  practice  unknown  among  the  pagan 
peoples. 

A  minister  whom  I  have  seen  and  heard  preach 
was  kept  one  year  on  a  starvation  salary  with  which 
he  was  miable  to  feed  his  family.  He  decided  to 
give  up  preaching,  and  later  secured  work  as  a 
navvy  hand  where  a  railway  was  being  constructed. 
By  this  means  he  was  able  to  siipply  the  needs  of 
his  family  and  was  under  no  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity to  "  keep  up  appearances."  A  matter  of 
this  sort  comes  within  the  scope  of  woman's  work, 
and  until  they  "  speak  out  in  meeting  "  and  put 
an  end  to  the  dishonest  system,  it  will  continue  to 
run  its  unprincipled  course. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  preacher's  wife.  I  would 
rather  be  a  doormat  in  the  ho-ise  of  a  political  foe 
than  a  minister's  wife  in  Australia. 

In  the  home  she  is  first  of  uU  wife,  ^,•hich  usually 
means  mother  of  an  abnornmlly  large  flock,  for 
wliich  she  is  housekeeper,  charwoaian,  cook,  dress- 
maker and  general  factotun:,.  to  say  nothijig  of 
scavenger-at-la^'ge  for  tiif^  Church,  where  she  becomes 
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till  Kccptacle  of  gossip,  scandal  and  all  other  deadly 
ii,,,i,il  ^crms  -which  ^vould  corrupt  a  statue,  l)ut 
'loiii  which  she  cannot  flee,  because  she  has  no 
1 1. lit-,  wliieii  anyone  is  bound  to  respect.  She  is 
th  •  imaeher's  wife,  the  unpaid  curate  of  the  Cliureh, 
;ii:  1   the  target   of  the   whole   community. 

Hit  lioine  is  an  inn  for  all  members,  open  day 
;iiiil  niL'lit,  and  meals,  especially  teas,  at  all  hours. 
I'hr  only  difference  between  a  ;  reacher's  house  and 
a  [iiopcrly  constituted  inn  is  that  no  profits  are 
(1. nvvd  from  a  bar  :  otherwise  it  is  about  the  same. 
Ji^t    ;is    much,    and    equally    good  free    service    is 

rXjucti-d. 

i'lir  lirst  duty  of  the  women  of  a  country  parish 
is  to  form  themselves  into  a  Humane  Society — a 
V  •  i'  ty  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty — to  preacher's 
\\ivr>,  -and  protect  them  from  the  unjust  demands 
lilt  !.•  liy  a  heartless  body  of  Christian  worshippers 
who  profess  to  abound  in  the  grace  and  virtues 
\s!ii(h  tJK'y  expect  will  beautify  and  adorn  the  life 
of  thr^c  home  drudges  and  public  burden-bearers. 
WuiiK  II  are  to  blame  for  the  hard  lot  of  the 
[ir(.aclu.r"s  wife. 

Tiierc  has  been  a  Tuild  suggestion,  on  the  part 
of  a  limited  number,  that  women  should  be  made 
tliL,'il)le  to  sit  on  juries.  Miss  Goldstein's  association 
'•tioii'.'ly  advocates  such  a  move ;  but  it  will  be 
lonn  before  so  great  an  innovation  is  introduced. 
<^iif    is  hardly  surprised,   for  prejudice  dies  hard. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  women  have 
not  invaded  the  domestic  life  of  the  comnmnity 
as  orL'anised  into  City  Councils.  This  is  but  house- 
i^    iiini'   on   a   larger   scale.       As   vet   there   are    no 
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women  sitting  on  municipal  boards.  Many  and 
many  an  evil  could  be  remedied  by  the  wise  and 
helpful  counsels  of  women  were  they  but  pivcn 
a  place  with  men  in  municipal  affairs.  City  Fathers 
are  by  no  means  all-wise.  There  are  a  score  of 
questions  bearing  on  the  home,  in  the  settlement 
of  which  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  women 
would  be  most  helpful. 

Strange  to  say,  while  a  woman  may  hold  member- 
ship in  either  House  of  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth, an  Act  of  Local  Government  excludes  them 
from  Town  Council  chambers— the  very  place  where 
they  are  eminently  qualified  to  do  sjdendid  and 
necessary  work  in  a  quiet  and  dignified  manner. 
This  will  all  come  when  women  begin  to  under- 
stand their  obligations   as  citizens. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

WOMEN    AND    WAGES 

"  Hut  now  we  know  that  what  is  best  lies  hidden 
Within  the  cells  of  every  human  brain. 
That  what  to  you  was  once  lorbidden 
I\'o  woman  now  need  ask  in  vain." 

Kenneth  Mackay. 

Although  women  in  Australia  enjoy  partial  equality 
witli  men  in  relation  to  citizenship,  a  sense  of  justice 
has  iRVcr  extended  so  far  as  to  include  the  same 
stumhird  for  the  sexes,  either  in  pay  for  services 
or  a  similar  code  of  laws  for  men  and  women. 

In  the  matter  of  wages  numerous  arguments 
arc  brou<:ht  forward  for  and  against  a  scale  of  pay 
in  each  occupation  which  should  apply,  regardless 
of  who  did  the  work,  so  long  as  equal  efficiency  is 
sustained. 

TIr-  degree  of  logic  set  forth  in  various  views 
may  or  may  not  be  altogether  just.  A  fact  remains ; 
tilt-  iliffcrcnce  between  the  pay  of  men  and  women 
in  tlic  same  employment  is  out  of  all  keeping  with 
the  comparative  value  of  service  rendered. 

I  have  before  me  the  Federal  and  State  reports 
cuuctrning  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  Government 
employees.  In  no  case  since  women  have  had  the 
vote  has  there  been  an  increase  in  their  wages, 
brinjiing  remuneration  up  to  that  of  men  in  any 
dtpartment  where  both  sexes  are  employed.      The 
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Labour  Govcrnniciit— and  ri<:hlly  too— has  raised 
tlie  scale  for  certain  classes  of  work  uiuUr  CJoveni- 
nu*nt  suj)crvision.  Occasionally  women  liave  rectivid 
the  same  anionnt  of  incn  ase.  hut  in  no  instance 
have  the  salaries  been  equalised. 

The  salaries  of  women  teachers  in  any  of  thf 
State  schools  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the 
Dark  Ages.  The  jfirls  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
making  women's  blouses  at  3d.  a  i)iecc,  are  not 
mori-  sweated  than  are  women  teachers  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  It  is  equalled  only  !>>  the 
sweating  salary  doled  out  in  threepenny  bits  to 
curates  and  country  preachers.  For  the  latttr,  how- 
ever, the  State  is  not  responsible  :  I  mention  it  as 
a  fact  by  way  of  comparison. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  was  requested  by  a 
Literary  Society  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  for  equal  standard 
of  effective  service. 

In  order  (o  present  official  facts,  I  interviewed 
the  heads  of  Government  Departments  upon  the 
subject,  and  secured  the  reports  upon  which  my 
conclusions  are  now  based.  Pursuing  further  investi- 
gation I  visited  more  than  100  schools,  and  also  inter- 
viewed the  managers  of  the  largest  mercantile  houses 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  to  ascertain  the  com- 
parative efTieiency  of  male  and  female  employees, 
and  learn,  if  possible,  whether  any  just  reason  could 
be  given  for  the  differenec  in  remuneration  for 
the  same  hours  and  an  equal  standard  of  work. 

The  result  of  extensive  inquiry  was  a  perfect 
revelation,  so  much  so  that  I  felt  compelled  to 
abandon  the  reading  of  the  paper.    The  facts  I  here 
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prtMiil  arc  not  set  forth  as  arguments  on  tit  her 
oil.  >i(lr  or  the  other.  They  merely  describe  a 
sit  lilt  ion  which  may  not  obtain  in  other  countries, 
hilt  Ixin^f  faets  in  Austraha,  I  was  unable  to  earry 
out  a  lof/ieal  arjjurnent  based  upon  what  had  always 
liitii  lay  i)ersonal  point  of  view. 

\Vliil(;  travelling  over  the  country  b\  conveyance, 
far  i>ff  tlie  railway  lines,  I  met  many  of  those  brave 
ninl  li<  roic  women  who  pioneer  in  the  waste  places 
of  i;irth  so  far  as  population  and  social  advantages 
arc  Concerned.  In  one  district  I  found  a  woman 
t-achcr  in  clinrge  of  sixteen  children.  Up  to  the 
time  nf  my  visit  she  had  not  spoken  to  a  white 
Ionian  in  three  months.  Two  rooms  had  been 
1  lilt  as  part  of  the  Government  sclioolhouse.  These 
s!.r  occupied  as  living  quarters.  Here,  six  miles 
from  the  nearest  farm,  her  sole  companion  at  night 
a  faithful  little  yellow  dog,  the  fearless  young 
woman  spent  months  at  a  time. 

As  compensation  for  years  of  study  in  qualifying 
h<  rs(l[  to  help  mould  tlie  young  mind,  she  received 
the  iiJL'gardly  sum  of  £80  a  year  and  the  "  rent- 
frn:  rooms.  Ten  years  had  already  been  given  to 
lush  teaching.  The  most  Avearing  condition  was 
tlu  'iiUiice  of  the  night.  Loss  of  sleep  because  of 
this  liail  at  times  almost  driven  her  to  the  verge 
of  madness  ;    but  she  is  still  toiling  on  and  on. 

About  ten  miles  from  that  place  we  drove  up 
to  a  school  under  the  charge  of  a  master.  Eighteen 
bonny  boys  and  girls  made  up  his  circle  of  cluldren. 
With  the  same  grade  certificate  held  by  the  young 
W'linaii,   he  received  £110  per  year  for  his  services. 

Instruction    in    sewing    is    part    of    the    regular 
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teaching  in  most  public  schools.  Men  are  naturally 
not  expected  to  impart  knowledge  in  this  '  -  inch 
of  domestic  training.  A  woman  sewing  teacher  was 
engaged  at  a  salary  of  £12,  bringing  the  expense 
of  that  school  up  to  £122  per  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  school  the  young  woman 
gave  the  sewing  lessons,  for  which  instruction  she 
was  not  allowed  extra  pay. 

I  suppose  the  most  criminal  sweating  of  women 
teachers  is  practised  by  the  Government  of  Tas- 
mania, where  most  of  them  receive  about  half  the 
amount  of  salary  paid  to  men  for  the  same  class 
school.  There  are  instances  where  women  are  paid 
even  less  than  half.  These  figures  are  oflicial  :  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  which  formed  the  scale 
of  salaries. 

To  illustrate :  At  one  school  where  a  woman 
teaclier  has  an  average  attendance  of  37*9  pupils, 
she  has  been  compensated  to  the  amount  of  £75 
per  year,  while  a  man,  teaching  in  the  same  class 
school  with  a  daily  average  of  80.6  pupils,  draws 
£175  per  year.  In  the  larger  schools,  a  man  assistant 
holding  IIa  certificate  draws  a  salary  of  £220  per 
year,  while  a  woman  holding  the  same  qualifications 
gets  £l20  per  year.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  woman 
in  the  State  who  draws  that  amount. 

In  1911  a  deputation  of  women  teachers  waited 
upon  the  Minister  for  Education  and  received  his 
sympathetic  benediction  in  the  form  of  a  pledge 
to  "  do  something."  The  promise  was  born  a  dwarf 
that  could  neither  grow  nor  move.  It  is  still  embalmed 
in  the  frankincense  and  spices  of  "  svmoathv  with  such 
a  movement " ;  and  governmental  sweating  continues. 
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The  moss-grown  excuses  presented  by  one  or 
hvo  of  tlic  departments  were  so  weak  that  even 
large  and  resourceful  EngUsh  could  not  prop  them 
up.  Tlunk  of  a  statesman  looking  wise  and  solemn 
as  he  delivered  himself  as  follows  : 

"  rirst :  Women  adopt  a  calling  only  to  bridge  them 
over  a  period  of  necessary  work  between  the  end  of 
scliooldays  and  marriage.  It  is  claimed  that  every 
\voman  fully  expects  to  settle  in  her  own  home  as  the 
wife  of  the  man  of  her  choice.  The  idea  is  ever  present 
with  the  average  girl.  She  does  not  enter  any  form  of 
service  with  an  avowed  intention  of  rising  to  the  heights 
of  a  profession  or  occupation,  but  takes  up  such  duties 
as  a  sort  of  profitable  waiting  station,  until  fate  and 
final  destiny  shall  discover  her.  Because  of  this  altitude 
or  expectation,  as  it  might  be  called,  she  is  liable  at 
any  lime  to  retire  to  private  life,  leaving  her  place  to 
he  filled  by  newer  and  younger  teachers,  wholly  deslilute 
(if  experience.  Experience,  and  that  only,  is  the  prepara- 
tory highway  to  a  teacher's  usefulness.  Often  she  leaves 
hefore  she  has  acquired  a  goodly  measure  of  it  herself, 
and  an  empty  place  must  be  filled  by  someone  who  has 
even  less  of  the  valuable  asset;  all  of  which  greatly 
depreciates  the  value  of  women  teachers." 

Thus  spoke  the  male  oracle. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  his  views  voice  a  widespread 
belief,  and  the  argument  must  be  met  by  facts 
before  woman's  claim  to  equal  pay  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

From  figures  to  hand  it  appears  that  the 
entire  question  of  wages  hinges  upon  the  real 
economic  value  of  woman  in  the  industrial  world. 
The  claim  is  made  that  the  physical  construction  of 
wunicn,  especially  relating  to  inability  to  endure 
continued  nerve  strain,  must,  of  necessity,  depreciate 
lar  value  as  an  employee. 
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Men  who  are  engaged  in  the  management  of 
enterprises  Avliere  large  numbers  of  both  sexes  are 
employed  point  out  the  great  expenditure  entailed 
by  the  absence  of  women  on  sick  leave.  In  most 
places  wages  continue  up  to  a  certain  period.  This 
is  a  dead  loss  to  a  firm,  to  which  nmst  be  added 
the  further  expense  of  paying  a  substitute. 

As   there   are   probably   more   men   and   women 
employed  in  the  Postal  Department  of  the  Conunon- 
wealth  than  elsewhere,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  fair  source  of  reckoning  from  which  to  conij-ile 
statistics  and  gain  information.     I  mcrefore  apjjlicd 
to  the  Postmaster-General,  and  am  indebted  to  his 
department  for  information  from  the  Commissioner's 
report,  which  I  have  permission  to  make  use  of  for 
purposes  of  publication.    I  sliall  not  quote  at  undue 
length,   but  the  information  is  of  great  value,  and 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  regardless  of  sex. 
In  the  report  showing  the  amount  of  time  granted 
to   telephone   attendants    in    the   central    exehanpes 
during   two  years,   it   was    recorded   that   while  the 
average    leave    for    male    employees    was    5.9   day- 
per   annum,    that    of    females    Avas     12.5 — or   more 
than  double. 

It  was  urged,  after  this  report  was  given  in,  that 
heads  of  branches  nmst  exercise  a  greater  vigilance 
in  the  granting  of  sick  leave  to  make  sure  then 
was  no  unwarranted  leakage  in  the  attendance  ol 
employees.  In  the  last  report  the  Conmiissionei 
remarks  : 


"  it  is  Willi  legiel   iiuiL   i  ii;i\e   lo  Ueoru  tliC  laei  ;:;- 
shice  the  publication  of  a  previous  report  no  dimiuutioi 
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:..),  ;irs  to  have  taken  place  in  the  number  and  frequence 
.,i  iiUsfuces  from  duty;  indeed,  so  far  as  fenuile  tele- 
:,h,,!ie  alteudaiits  arc  concerned,  the  conditions  as  to 
Iah-Ivc  sick  leave  have  been  intensilicd. 

•  I'vrturns    wore    compiled    last    year    (191<t)    uilli    the 
^.^,v  n(  ascerlaining  to   what  extent  the  sick  leave  pro- 
•, ;.i..i.s  under  public  service  regulations  had  been  availed 
,  f  i.y  nllirers,  and  also  as  to  the  fmancial  burden  involved 
HI   tiii'   granting   of   salary   concessions   during   absence   of 
Mili'iis  tiirough  illness.     Complete  returns  were  obtained 
i:oiu     all      Commonwealth      departments     covering     the 
^,ilr;i(iar    vears    l"J(t7    and    1908.       Seeing    that    the    Post 
,ii,i-,l,i-(unerars    Department   embraces   the    greater   per 
tuMi  of  employees,  it  is  sufTicient  for  purposes  of  analysis 
a!i.l    eoniparison    to    deal    with    this    department.       The 
ii  inilKT  of  officers  employed  in  the  Postmaster-General's 
Di'lKUlnunt    at    January    1907,    1908    and    1909   was   re- 
~  uriivily    10,300,    10,898,    and    11,854.     During   the    two 
\,  IIS  (ovcred  by  the  returns,  sick  leave  was  granted  to 
i;,s:i;i  ollk-ers,  or  an  average  of  3,416  offloers  per  annum, 
;iii,l   till'  periods  of  absences  through  illness  for  the  two 
v.ars  aggregated   4,774   months,   or  an   average  of  2,387 
iiionths  per  year.     The  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  ofTlcers 
.luring  absences  through  illness  on  full,  half,  or  one-third 
p. IV    totalled    £44,516,    or    an    average    of    £22,258    per 
;miiu!n.      Keeping  in  view  the  natural  increase  of  staff, 
tlie  statistics  si  jplied  for  the  years  under  notice  present 
.1   icniarkable    uniformity,    and    indicate    that   the    condi- 
liniis  as  to  the  extent  of  sick  leave  granted  do  not  vary 
m.iteriallv  from    year    to   year.      From    these   figures    the 
fplloxNing"  striking"^  facts  may   be   gathered.     In  each  year 
:U    per    cent.,    or    nearly    one-third,    of    the    permanent 
t'tliceis     of     the     Postmaster-General's     Department     are 
tl'M'iit   from  duty  for  long  or  short  periods  through  iU- 
r.tss  ;uui   the   department  thus  loses   the   services   of  an 
iqiivaleut    198    olTirers    throughout    the    whole    of    each 
\..,i.      Further,   the   amount   expended    annually   by   the 
iitparhr.ent   in  salaries,  for  which   no   return   is   rendered 
ill  services  owing  to  absence  on  sick  leave,  is  over  £22,000. 
I't'c   Mvcrnnp    absenre    of    each    employee    of    the    depart- 
i.itnt  is  six  and  a  half  days  per  annum,  and  if  there  be 
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added  three  weeks'  recreation  leave  and  two  weeks  mad 
up  of  public  holidays,  it  is  found  that,  taking  into  accour 
every  olTlcer  of  the  department,  the  average  period  ( 
actual  service  per  annum  for  each  employee  is  fortj 
six  weeks.  This  factor  is  worthy  of  consideration  i 
comparing  public  service  rates  of  pay  with  those  obtaii 
ing  elsewhere. 

"  The  particulars  furnished  regarding  sick  leave  diirir 
the  period  under  review  enable  accurate  comparisons  1 
be  drawn  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  male  and  fenia 
employment,  and  incidentally  open  up  the  question  i 
to  the  economic  soundness  of  a  principle  frequent 
enunciated  that  equal  pay  should  be  granted  ir.especli' 
of  sex  distinctions.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether, 
the  generality  of  cases,  equal  service  is  rendered  1 
female  employees  to  that  obtained  from  the  sterner  se 
even  where  the  circumstances  of  employment  agree, 
constitutional  and  physical  differences  between  the  sex 
must  always,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  incline  t 
balance  in  favour  of  the  male  worker,  and  render  hi 
the  more  efTicient  officer  from  the  standpoint  of  wo 
value.  This  is  amply  demonstrated  by  an  analysis 
the  returns  of  sick  leave,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  th 
the  experience  of  the  Commonwealth  in  this  respect 
not  by  any  means  unique,  as  other  enterprises  employ! 
large  bodies  of  women  have  arrived  at  similar  resu 
and  conclusions.  Dealing  with  female  officers  in  t 
Postmaster-General's  department,  it  is  found  that 
per  cent,  of  the  lotal  number  employed  are  granted  lea 
through  illness  as  against  29  per  cent,  of  male  ofllcei 
while  the  average  absence  per  annum  of  male  ofTice 
taking  the  total  number  employed,  is  5-9  days  as  agaii 
12-5  days  per  annum  in  the  case  of  females.  Even  win 
the  conditions  of  employment  are  identically  the  sar 
and  the  period  of  life  approximates,  it  is  found  that  t 
efficiency  of  female  labour  is  seriously  decreased 
absences  from  duty  through  sickness.  Taking  the 
States,  and  comparing  postmasters  and  postmistress 
it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  postmasters  absf 
is  17  per  cent.,  as  against  28  per  cent,  ul  postmiitrcss 
the  average  duration  of  sick  leave  being  thirty-two  dc 
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f,,r  posliiKi.ilcrs  aiul  forty-four  days  for  postiiiistrcsses. 
In  llu'  case  of  Ifleplionisls  similar  conditions  prevail  as 
t,',  :,h;ininial  sick  leave  'if  females  as  against  males,  and 
it  iniisl  l)e  iiornc  in  mind  that  while  male  telephonists 
,,i\  required  to  perform  iii^ht  duty  at  regular  intervals, 
f^ai.il.s  are  free  from  this  duty.  Despite  this  advantage, 
;ui  analysis  of  the  sick  leave  returns  show  that  only  28 
|.(r  ciiit.  of  male  telephonists  are  absent  from  duty  by 
r.jsMn  of  illness,  as  against  IG  per  cent,  of  females,  while 
the  average  duration  of  sick  leave  i)er  annum  is  for  males, 
.  \iiitccii  days,  and  for  females,  twenty-eight  days. 
1. iking  llic  whole  of  the  staff  of  telephonists,  iiot  merely 
llioM-  actually  absent  through  illness,  the  average  duration 
..f  ;ii, since  per  annum  on  account  of  sickness  is  for  males 
1-7  .lavs  and  for  females  11-9  days. 

■•  in    Western    Australia    the    amount    of    sick    leave 
L;r.iit((l    female    telephonists    is    unduly    excessive,    and 
,le  vly  lioints  to  the  necessity  for  investigation  with     a 
view    to    more    economic    management.       No    fewer    than 
si;  per  cent,  of  the  female  telephonists  in  this  State  absent 
tluinselves  each  year  through  illness,  while  the  average 
duration    of    sickness    is    twenty-four    days.       This    large 
proportion  of  the  telephone  staff  is,  therefore,  only  avail- 
able for  active  service  during  42i  weeks  each  year,  taking 
into  accoiuit    periods   of    recreation  leave,   while    14   out 
of  every  100  ofTicers  are  utilised  solely  to  provide  relief 
for    female    telephonists    absent    on    recreation    and    sick 
leav".      In  Victoria,   though   the  percentage  of  absentees 
on  the  female  telephonist  staff  is  only   one-half  that  of 
Western    Australia,    the    duration    of    absence    is    much 
Ri eater,   and    39   out   of   every    100   females   render   only 
forty  weeks'  service  during  the  year,  performing  no  duty 
(luring  the  remaining  ten  weeks." 

As  tlicsc  figures  arc  gathered  purely  as  a  guiding 
basis  for  future  methods  of  employment  in  the 
(itlKutnient,  they  may  be  accepted  as  fact,  free 
from  tlie  prejudice  of  personal  opinion  or  interests, 
and  nuist  certainly  enter  into  the  final  analysis  as 
to   what   is   fair   and    honest   compensation   for   the 
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work  of  business  women  and  girls  when  measured 
by  what  men  are  paid. 

This  information  led  me  to  investigate  the  qiies 
tion  further  in  other  branches  of  women's  oecupa' 
tion.  I  visited  personally  the  large  establishnunt; 
where  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  girls  and  youths 
arc  employed,  and  wrote  to  others  on  the  quest ior 
under  consideration. 

Most  of  the  managers  divided  the  female  assis 
tants  into  two  classes  :  those  belonging  to  the  manj 
who  must  work  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  thi 
girls  who  have  had  the  usual  schooling  up  to  four 
teen  with  a  year  or  so  at  a  finishing  college,  Ini 
for  whom  there  is  no  home  occupation.  The  hous( 
is  overstocked  with  surplus  females.  Means  an 
equal  to  the  provision  of  a  good  home,  where  ih 
daughters  Avho  could  be  spared  from  househoh 
duties  would  have  free  board  and  lodging  if  tlic] 
earned  enough  to  clothe  themselves.  They  entt 
the  ranks  of  breadwinners  and  compel  those  t( 
whom  the  struggle  is  really  one  for  bread  to  com 
pete  with  them  under  such  widely  different  circuni 
stances.  It  is  the  girls  who  arc  not  in  the  har( 
grind  for  bread,  but  who  want  to  earn  dress  or  pin 
money,  who  keep  the  wage  of  the  toiler  down,  am 
sometimes  crowd  her  to  the  wall. 

Managers  regard  this  class  as  most  unreliable 
so  much  so  that  they  never  employ  them  whci 
others  are  available.  They  take  much  less  interest  ii 
their  occupations  than  do  those  to  whom  employ 
ment  is  a  matter  of  bread.  In  regard  to  sick  leave 
a  far  larger  percentage  of  this  type  of  girl  was  abscn 
than  of  the  necessitous  workers.     So  perplexing  wa 
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tip  situation  in  one  business  house  that  thnc  dctce- 
\_Wv<>  wric  employed  to  look  up  the  absentees.  This 
was  confinued  until  they  eould  be  ehxssificd.  Durino 
thr  skating  season,  girls  frequently  sent  wort!  in 
tii<  morning  to  say  they  were  too  ill  to  come  to  busi- 
iKss.  This  eomplicated  management  gicatly.  The 
v.i.iiicies  had  to  be  filled  in  some  way.  Whole  depart- 
111- iits  were  reorganised  in  order  to  get  a  sales- 
woman who  could  be  spared  from  one  i)lace  who 
li.i.l  M.nie  knowledge  of  goods  at  another  counter. 

Tlie  detectives  searched  to  the  root  of  things,  and 
f.Miiul  that  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  absent  girls 
\\\i\-  at  home  quietly  preparing  frocks  for  skating 
,,r  (itlur  amusements,  and  drawing  sick-leave  pay 
f.-r  tiuir  gaiety.  This  led  to  docking  wages  for  every 
hmir  girls  were  away  from  business.  One  manager 
j.iTpared  the  rate  of  sick  leave  for  male  and  female 
1  iiipluvees  for  a  given  week.  This  record  was  taken 
frniu  tile  book,  at  random,  while  I  sat  in  the  oflicc. 
Thr  percentage  of  employees  was  one-third  men, 
;iii>l  two-thirds  women,  and  the  absences  were  as 
I'lliuu's  : 

Men  Women 

Monday       .  .  2  13 

iucsday       .  .  3  14 

Wi'dncsiiay.  .  1  12 

'I'liursday     .  .  6  9 

l-riday  .  .  1  1^ 

S.iturday      .  .  4  13 


These  facts  constitute  a  real  difficulty  in  the 
.■uloi.tion  of  a  rate  of  wage  to  girls  generally.  It 
,,,.,.!,!  ...,,,-..,«  th"t  i^  ii'.s.tiee  to  tlit'  individual 
worker   who   is    honest,    sincere   and   geimine,    some 
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method  should  be  devised  fur  just  coinpcnsuliun  t( 
those  who  rentier  eflieieut  serviee. 

Rcmuncrution  to  shop  and  fuetory  pirls  is  criinin 
ally  low.  A  girl  who  must  wholly  depend  upon  i 
for  a  livelihood  cannot  live  a  decent  life.  Mud 
of  the  evil  into  which  young  girls  fall  is  due  to  th 
cruelly  low  price  paid  for  their  services.  Australi; 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  the  working  man's  para 
disc,  but  it  is  far  from  a  celestial  condition  fo 
working  and  business  girls.  Domestic  service  i 
the  only  well  paid  occupation  for  women  and  girls 


CILVrTKR    XXV 
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"  7  cannot  tdl  win  re  the  path  may  Irad 

Just  entered  fry  your  feel : 

Hut  if  aright  your  fresh  young  heart  I  read. 

It  will  be  pure  and  sweet." 

Kenneth  Mackay. 

TiiF.  real  Australian  girl  has  not  yet  arrived.  The 
count ry  is  too  young.  It  will  be  long  before  khe 
fully  evolves.  The  constant  flow  of  immigrants  to 
tlu  >e  shores  will  create,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  very 
cosmopolitan  sort  of  girl.  Hundreds  of  new  arrivals 
hiiul  weekly.  They  are  of  many  callings— some  of 
no  calling  at  all— numerous  in  class,  varied  in  type 
and  to  a  great  extent  wholly  foreign  to  these  parts, 
tv<n  when  of  the  British  race.  The  new-comers 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  intermarry,  and  this 
iiiti-xluetion  of  an  outside  element,  although  of  the 
same  stock,  will  long  retard  the  production  of  a  purely 
Australian  girl. 

Hut  for  all  that  we  see  tokens  that  there  is  a 
new  biaiid  of  girl  in  the  process  of  evolution.  Up 
to  the  present  state  of  development  description  is 
.liilicult.  Speaking  generally,  they  are  really  delight- 
ful creatines.  Their  charms  are  so  refreshing,  one 
hesitates  to  sound  a  note  of  criticism,  because  it  is 
fully   uiulcrstood   that   they   have   been   trained   by 

„!- .     „ — _,.,i     ;.,     ..j->,-.ir.f /»     r-vnrJ-c     who      linve    failed 

j;a^•^--!ll^     rtuitu     is.:.     iLiii-}-..-^      j'--,  <  •      » _t-     -- 

o  grasp  the  new  situation. 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  from  some  fiitu 
{^«  iicration  real  Australian  pirls  will  make  their  ho 
to  th(>  world,  native  |)ro(liiets  of  this  "Sunny  Sunt 
I-and,''  rieh  in  the  fullness  of  their  heritage. 

Free,  independent,  and  unconventional,  11 
younj,'er  generation  of  ^irls  stands  "  next  of  kin 
to  their  nei^^hbonr  maidens  across  the  Atlantie- 
Ameriean  j,'irls.  The  chief  differences  are  tho*. 
whieh  would  naturallv  arise  from  surroundiri' ■ 
climate,   and   nuthods   of   traininj;. 

The   <,Mrls    known    as    those   of   leisure,    which   i 

hut    a   term,    are,   by  usaj^'c,   called   "Society  (firl;,. 

They   aim   to   he   leaders   of   fashion,   but    in    realit 

merely    ape    styles    created    elsewhere,    intended    fo 

other  latitudes,  but  adopted  bodily  by  a  certain  se 

ill  this  zone.     Some  of  them  have  the  bad  taste  ti 

follow  extremes,   and   make  themselves   both   vnl;:a 

and   ridiculous.      They  will   not   hesitate  a   moni-n 

to  hau!,'  a  cartwheel  hat  on  the  l"ft  car  and  carr] 

it   to  and  fro,   heedless  of  the  discomfort  of  others 

The  hobble-skirt  girl — an  outward  sign  of  a  hobhlec 

mind — nourished     until     the     next    importation    o: 

vulgarity  arrived  and  was  eagerly  seized  upon   as  f 

further  display  of  the  lack  of  originality. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  girls  are  rather  free  fron; 
extremes  in  any  direction.  There  is  a  lot  of  sound 
common  sense  about  them.  Possessing  this  in  o 
goodly  degree,  it  is  surprising  that  they  have  nevti 
applied  it  to  originating  dress  suited  to  the  climate 
and  setting  of  the  country. 

Tliere  is  also  an  utter  absence  of  original  social 

in  home  life.     There  is  abounding  scope  for  girls  to 
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(li>liiiouish  themselves  by  cutting  loose  from  the 
( iistoms  Avhieh  enslave  women  in  other  countries. 
Tiny  could  create  for  themselves  a  purely  local 
atmosphere  of  life  in  matters  of  dress,  conven- 
tidiialisiu,  and  all  customs  pertaining  to  the 
hniiK  ;  for  they  arc  the  freest  girls  in  the  world! 
So  free  that  they,  beyond  all  others,  could  leave 
ii  mark  upon  the  age  in  which  they  live.  They 
ciiild  for  ever  abolish  some  of  the  demoralising  old- 
tiinr,  old-world  usages,  and  establish  new  ones 
iiKirc  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
prtjyrcss  in  a  country  where  they  enjoy  the  advan- 
tatii  s  of  citizenship  at  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Not  only  so,  but  they  could  put  down  the  appal- 
liiiLT  commercial  spirit  which  obtains  concerning 
most  sacred  matters.  These  have  assumed  a  posi- 
tively debasing  aspect  which  should  find  no  place 
wht-re  an  effort  is  being  made  to  evolve  a  new  social 
uvdi-r  on  democratic  lines.  The  world's  greatest 
ixforms  must  be  brought  about  by  girls,  and 
Australia   is   the   natural   starting-point. 

There  is,  however,  no  move  in  such  a  direction. 
(.ills  tread  the  same  old  disgustingly  false  and 
uiiival  social  highway  of  past,  decayed  and  buried 
LL  IK  rations,  growing,  if  possible,  more  commer- 
cial, more  selfish,  and  rejecting  all  sense  of  great 
responsibility. 

To  illustrate :  take,  for  instance,  weddings  as 
(airicd  out  in  fashionable  circles,  and,  indeed,  down 
tluou;^h  the  whole  social  scale.  The  practices  are 
coarse  and  commercial   in  the  extreme.      Think  of 

I'UIIHT     tlio     iitmnt;*-      r>"^>l'"'  +  "=-+lir'      .>..^—     fl--      U_t4._.. 

—to  an  event  wliich  every  instinct  of  true  girlhood 
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must  hold  as  both  solemn  and  sacred.     Tliis  ini 

joy   of   a   sweet   yonn^r   girl's    life   is   <:az(d   upon 

the    thoughtless    and     vulvar    who    are.    neither 

tie  nor  sentiment,   in  any  way  eonneeted  with  t 

occasion— just    curious  i       Analyse,    if    you    will, 

wedding'  assembly.      See  a   bride  slowly"  movinrr  1 

the    aisle,    all     necks    craned    and    every    eye    lix 

upon    lur  dress,  to  see  the   leufrth  of   the  tiain,  t 

kn)d  of  lace  in  the  veil,  hand  or  machine-made,  ti 

cut  and  fit  of  the  bodice,  and  then  speculate  as 

what   firm   turned    it    out,    as    wdl    as    make   seer 

estimates   of  the  probable  cost.      The  rude  starin 

comments  and    general    attitude  of    the  crowds    a 

beyond    the    power    of    words    to    express,    again 

which  every  self-respecting  girl  should  openly  ixvol 

Then,    too,    weddings   are   indecently  commerci 

in   regard  to  presents.      There  was   a   time  Avhen 

love-token,  a  bit  of  necdlcAvork,  a  book,  any  snia 

gift  expressive  of   goodwill  was  sufficient    and    ni( 

every  expectation.     But  now,  j)eo})le  almost  denian 

that  the  public  shall  donate  largely  to  housckeepiii 

equipment  for  the  young  couple.     To  come  cnipt\ 

handed  to  a  wedding  means  to  be  written  large  i 

the   family   books    with    an    outstanding,    significan 

stroke  of  designation.    Many  guests  are  invited  wit 

the    gift     prospect    in    view  ;    there    is    no    possibl 

doubt  about  that.      I  once  heard  a   man  of  mean 

say,  when  the  invitations  to  his  daughter's  weddiii; 

were  Ijeing  discussed,  "  Oh,  well.  I've  lived  in  tin. 

parts  for  fifty  years,  and  have  been  giving  weddin; 

presents  all  along.    This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  havi 

a  chance  to  get  them  back.     \y,    will  invite  ; v.  rv 

body — yes,  everybody." 
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livciybody  was  invited.  Individuals  with  whom 
thi'  wonun  of  the  family  would  scorn  to  associate, 
111— tluy  came.  Of  course  they  brought  presents. 
T!i.  ,(•  Will  displayed,  as  they  always  are  at  such 
I  luiiclion  (I  have  been  to  scores  of  them),  in  a  room 
^ it  ;i|)art  f(jr  the  time  being  for  that  purpose.  To 
■v.atfli  the  callers  inspect  the  gifts  is  one  of  the  most 
(li  uiisti'ifr  features  of  the  whole  exhibition.  The 
(mkN  attached  to  the  merchandise  were  handled, 
turiiKJ  over,  read,  and  re-read.  A  sly  look  or  nudge 
I"  the  nearest  neighbour  that  is  well  understood, 
i^  the  silent  and  withering  opinion  of  certain  articles 
fnuii  certain  persons.  The  crowd  passes  on,  and 
the  (l(  tails  of  the  whole  affair  form  a  matter  of 
L'l's^ip  until  another  event  thrusts  itself  upon  public 
;iU>,iition. 

There  is  still  another  feature  of  weddings  which 
has  a  decidedly  moral  bearing.  It  is  an  understood 
tliiiiu  tliat  gifts  are  to  be  ticketed  and  placed  on 
virw.  This  publicity  keeps  up  the  value  standard 
liy  affording  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  dona- 
tiuii  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  with  that  of  Mr.  and 
MiN.  IJrown.  No  one  likes  to  be  outdone  by  a 
111  iuhliour.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  follows 
tiiat  numbers  of  people  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  afford  expensive  presents  must  get  them,  even  if 
til'  y  go  in  debt  in  order  to  measure  up  to  others. 
This  is  often  the  case,  especially  in  small  communi- 
ties, where  people  live  so  close  to  each  other  as 
to  nii'-e  all  private  life  and  business  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  concerning  a  "  new 
lii'^s  for  the  wedding."    In  families  of  small  means. 
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amonrr  highly  respectable  and  cultuml  per 
where  all  expense  must  be  earefully  j)laniu(l 
order  to  make  two  ends  meet,  it  is  of  real  coin 
to  figure  out  how  a  new  dress  may  be  nuinaj 
It  is  surprising  to  learn  how  little  nioral  corisei( 
really  good  people  have  in  meeting  a  social  ti 
geney. 

By   skimping    with   the   household    allowance 
woman    manages   to  get    the   material   for   a  go 
This    is    Jianded    over   to   the    dressmaker   with 
understanding    that    the    bill    for    making    is    to 
met  in  small  weekly  payments.     Dressmakers  li 
told  me  that  they  have  had  to  wait  eighteen  mot 
and  longer  before  these  accounts  wire  paid.     E 
then,  the  financial  obligation  has  been  met  In- 
payment  of   half  a  crown  or   so   a   week,  until 
amount   was  covered.     An   overworked   dressnia 
is  compelled  to  "  give  time,"  or  not  do  the  work. 

If  a  bride  took  each  present  and  sat  an  h 
with  it  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
became  her  property,  knowing  in  many  cases  li 
great  was  the  difficulty  to  pay  for  it  and  the  i 
heartaches  often  endured  before  the  gift  land 
so  well  labelled  and  looking  so  grand,  Iielpiiii; 
swell  the  printed  list  in  the  social  column,  \\] 
possible  pleasure  could  a  self-respecting  girl  get  ( 
of  her  wedding  j^resents  ?  These  things  arc  kno 
to  every  bride,  and  if  she  has  a  conscience  at  i 
they  must  weave  themselves  into  a  sad  mcnic 
when  she  recalls  her  wedding-day.  Yes,  the  niod( 
wedding  has  a  truly  immoral  aspect  which  Australi 
irirls  could  tlirirouTli'v  v..f/>j>>'  T"  +'■  ■  rs'-'  ^^'a- 
there  is  very  little    hope  of  ever  uprooting  Ubaj 
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rh    '■  always    have    been."      Conservatism   is    far 
'jnat.     In  Australia,  the  jrirls  stand  at  the  very 


i  iiiiiiiiL;-  of  thinfjs.  W{iat  a  wonder  they  do  not 
iifl.ily  swici)  away  forms  that  prevent  pro^rtss 
aloiiL'  tlir  lines  that  lead  to  the  hi^rhest  ideal  I  \Vhat 
;i  [w.v.ii-  they  wotild  beeome  !  They  are  so  full  of 
iiiii-y.  so  resoureeful  and  possess  the  genius  of 
ni_,iiii-,i  1  to  a  wonderful  de<ire".  If  they  but 
t.ok  liiin  hold  of  that  abounding  foree,  possil)ility, 
t!i>y  would  soon  teaeh  the  world  of  girls  wiiat  niav 
ii    iluiK    ill  the  Way  of  making  liistorv. 

hi   Australia  there   is,   of   course,    the   usual    pw- 
criila-r  of  girls  who  are  next  to  brainless — the  Tiddy 
I'rar  slyle.      They   detest   study,    loathe   housework, 
tli-iT-ard  the  comforts  and  rights  of  others,  and  arc 
<n!ii],!rttly  absorbed  in  their  looks,   dress,   and   self 
-  a  I'li-ht   in  the  social  fabric.     They  arc  snobs  to 
'ii'    '"'III'  and   into  the  marrow,   and    would   rather 
1"    knockKl  down  by  Lady  Brown  than  have  th(ir 
liv.^  savrd  by  contaminating  contact  with  the  cook. 
Tu  In-  a  doormat  in  the  house  of  a  duchess  would 
'•  •  a  piivjlcge  for  wl)ich  the  yielding  uj)  of  life  itstlf 
\vnuld   he  a  small   price.      Their  Alpha  and   Omega 
"i  all  hnjR  and  desire  is  to  be  arrayed  in  purple  and 
iiiir  liimi  and  press  their  way  through  the  portals 
iif    (Jnvcrnnicnt    House,    where    the    line    of    social 
'I' laaivation   appears    in   their   own   handwriting    in 
Tit.    ]5o(.k— tlu>  one  and  only  Book.     Finally,  when 
'l:-'   -"a!    is    nached,    behold    them    in    the    motley 
li'  r<i  liLlifing  their  way  to  the  tea-table  Hkc  a  hungry 
'^tnkr  mob  charging  a   pork-shop.     Tliis    picture   is 
;•'!   usddrawn.      1    have    seen    the    ^\ell   arran<:cd. 
L'lRrously    given    entertainments     at     Government 
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House  inadf  the  scandal  of  the  social  world  by 
disastrous  wreckage  of  ajiparel  in  the  rush,  clam 
and  pusli  for  afternoon  tea  or  supper  at  a  ' 
La(Ii(s  have  j^one  to  tlie  cloak-room  with  yard 
debris  rent  asunder  from  their  moorinjjs  in 
general  struggle  for  an  ice  or  glass  of  chanipa 
still  munching  the  last  remains  of  some  rich  vi 
— snatched  with  eager  hand  from  the  table  groai 
under  the  weight  of  good  things. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  many  a  girl  rests  assi 
that  she  has  "  come  into  her  own."  This  type,  h 
ever,  is  not  in  sullieient  mmibers  to  const  it  ut 
class  or  exert  an  influence  whicii  will  leave  a  mi 

There  is,  of  course,  the  ever-present  wail  of 
housewife  abroad  in  the  land  over  the  difticul 
of  domestic  help.  Were  it  not  for  the  rcadii 
with  which  Australian  girls  step  into  any  dep 
ment  of  household  work,  Iiome  life  would  be  alii 
unbearable,  and  thousands  of  families  would 
driven,  as  they  are  in  America,  to  take  up  quar 
in  hotels.  Tlie  girls  are  fond  of  open-air  sports,  p 
tennis,  and,  in  fact,  anything  tliat  keeps  them  c 
of-doors.  Tliey  give  much  time  to  these  plcasu 
but  when  their  services  are  required  in  the  ho: 
they  willingly  trip  off  to  the  kitchen  and  prep 
a  good  wholesome  meal,  for  they  excel  in  the 
of  both  plain  and  fancy  cooking,  to  which  mi 
attention  is  given  at  home  and  also  at  the  pul 
schools. 

When  it  comes  to  sewing,  they  are  more  tl 
up  to  the  usual  mark,  and  are  really  clever  w 
needle  and  scissors.  This  is  not  so  much  becuiiM' 
training  as  of  a  rich  supply  of  common  sense.    Tl 
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aiMiiiid    in    application    in     the    ready    use    of     the 

It  cannot  be  said  that  tliey  are  of  studious 
(labits.  Every  phase  of  life  draws  them  away  from 
tiiat  seclusion  necessary  to  do  serious  reading, 
or  pursue  a  given  course  of  study.  The  winter 
iveiiiiii^s,  many  of  which  are  spent  in  the  house, 
art  UMiully  given  up  to  music.  They  excel  in 
'•!,:.',  and  arc  more  or  less  skilled  in  a  variety  of 
m^trununts.  Chatty  evenings  are  a  delightful 
fraturc  of  home  life.  Individual  experiences  and 
amusduciits  of  the  day  are  related  with  great 
nurniiRut.  They  are  jolly  and  sociable  in  the  home, 
liihl  It  is  time  to  separate  for  the  night  before  they 
an  iiware  the  evening  has  passed.  Therefore,  a 
C(Mirse>  of  study  is  not  often  systematically  carried 
f'!i  ill   the  home,  as   is  common  amongst  American 

A  (hep  interest  among  the  girls  centres  around 
all  sorts  of  movements  which  have  for  their  objects 
the  i(it,i  of  "help  for  others."  Not  necessarily 
•l^titutions  that  are  established  with  this  end  in 
':'\v,  but  more  especially  by  way  of  helping  other 
viil-  ui  a  manner  which  makes  it  possible  for  them 
t'  flip  themselves.  Girls  have  developed  a  mar- 
V'lloiis  genius  of  organisation.  This  is  not  a  gjft 
^liich  belongs  to  a  given  class  :  it  is  general,  pro- 
ixHiiiced  even  among  small  children.  In  both  public 
and  private  schools  the  scholars  plan  and  carry  out 
all  sorts  of  entertainments,  get  up  sales  of  work, 
and  manage  the  details  entirely  alone.  The  scholars 
•-'  a  onW  school  arranged,  conducted,  and  rehearsed 
^  toi^exrt  without  assistance  from  any  quarter,  and 
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iKltcJ  £200  by  I  he  tiUni.  LittU-  -iris  do  tin  n 
clever  things  to  raise  money  for  objects  in  w] 
they  arc  interested,  unaided  by  outside  suj:rr(sti( 
I  have  known  a  society  of  little  girls  to  arra 
a  garden  fete  and  handkerchief  sale  at  wliieii  t 
realised  £9.  In  tliis  respect  they  have  displa 
marked  executive  ability,  'vitli  results  whicii  r- 1 
/jreat  credit  ujjon  their  sj^lcndid  s|)irit  of  s(  rv 
They  are  not  scKish,  whatever  their  shortcomi 
may  be,  and  most  of  all,  they  fully  realise  tlia 
is  girl-,'  day — girls  have  "•  come  into  their  oa\ 
Someone  has  said  that  the  greatest  discov(  ry 
the  nineteenth  century  was,  "  Woman  had 
covered  herself."  In  this  new  century  it  is  eerl 
that  the  girls  in  Australia  have  set  out  upoi 
voyage  of  self-discovery.  As  yet  they  are  so  gi 
a  surprise  to  themselves  that  they  are  half  da 
before  what  new  light  has  revealed.  They  h 
leaped  the  bounds  that  hedged  in  their  mot) 
and  grandmothers,  and  find  before  them  s 
stretches  of  possibilities  that,  were  it  not  that  t 
are  well  poised  mentally,  they  would  lose  tl 
bearings  in  the  new  situations  and  doubt 
become  a  positive  danger  to  the  community,  ; 
outlaws  to  system  and  order.  Great  credit  is  ( 
to  them  that  they  have  not  carried  tlic  dare  sp 
beyond  recognised  limits,  for  it  cannot  be  said  t 
reins  of  parental  control  are  usually  gripped  w 
a  liard  and  heavy  hand. 

They  have  landed  in  the  oj)en  with  a  dash  qi 
fine  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  many  girls,  b 
as  a  whole,  they  are  slcady  iuid  reliable.  SIovi 
very  slowly,  they  are  growing  to  the  responsibilil 
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wliirli   .very   jrirl    should    assume    as    au    oblipatiou 
^hr  ()\V(  s  society. 

(  ,,l!,;,rc  ^irls  and  other  younrr  hulics  Iiavc  l)aiHled 
th-iiisdves  to<,'ether   in   a   Guild   of   Service.      Their 
.iT'.its  eciilre  in  larf^e  cities  like  Sychiey  and   Ado- 
lai-l".  ill  l)()th  of  wliich  phices  they  are  very  strong, 
.  :i  i  .1  i^n.it  work  is  beinj,'  carried  on  by  these  girls. 
T'i    nl.jVcts  of  the  society  are  many,  hut  they  give 
M'l'fi  <  iHT-ry  to  raising  a  Trust  Fund.     This  is  kept 
'  ii  haiul  to  aid  girls  of  gentle  birth  who  have  fallen 
n!i":i  (  vil  days,  such  as  the  death  of  a  parer.t,  the 
1-N   Hi    property,    and    the    many    experiences    that 
••"il'l  tliiuw  a  girl   u[)on  the  world  or  her  own  re- 
-Mlirr^    unprepared    to    meet    the    emergency.        In 
"!■'!'  1'  f')  raise  funds  to  be  used  for  the  training  of 
^  i'li  giiK  in   preparation  for  some  occupation  that 
wiil  eii;!!)le  tjiem  to  earn  a  living,  they  determined 
'"   Ii(.I,|   a    great   exhibition    in    the    Sydney    Town 
Nil.       This    proved     to     be     the     most   'success- 
i  il     liiideitaking    ever    arranged    by    girls    in    the 
.">nutlirin  Hemisphere.    Ii   addition  to  securing  hirge 
Miins  r.,1-    their    work,    they    demonstrated     to    an 
mt'iv.ted    public    what    occupations    were   suitable 
:i"il   prolitable    for    the    class  of    girls  they  desired 
!'>   help. 

■  \  detailed  account  of  this  unique  effort  would 
'■'■ail  hke  a  romance,  for  the  great  enterprise  was 
"'""uMiated,  organised,  and  conducted  by  girls.  If 
I  iviiRiuber  correctly,  men  or  youths  were  in  no 
'-y  foiuiected  with  the  affair,  and  certainly  not 
'"  tiir  management.  It  was  purely  a  girls'  muler- 
takitij  r,„.  jrj,.]^^  Large  sums  nf  mn-joy  v.-crc  handled 
'"    '     Hk  building  by  the  sale  of  work  done  on  the 
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spot.  The  procicds  of  the  Ica-rooiii.  and  tln' 
of  a  daily  jJupcT,  written  and  printed  by  ^'irls  on 
premises,  naehed  a  substantial  fi^'ure.  Hut  cj 
aside  from  this,  in  five  days  they  took  £l,2()l 
the  door  as  entranec  fees.  This  has  enabled  I 
to  assist,  by  loan,  some  sixteen  },'irls,  who  are 
in  training  for  the  responsibilities  whieh  have  I 
suddenly  and  mercilessly  thrust  upon  tfi 
Althoutrh  a  promise  is  not  exacted  for  the  rel 
of  the  money  advanced,  it  is  regarded  as  a  1( 
and  each  rrirl  makes  it  her  business  to  retun 
when  sjie  beifins  to  earn  a  salary,  glad  to  pl.ip 
again  where  sonxe  needy  one  like  herself  may  Ii 
the  advantages  whieh  have  been  such  a  boon 
her.  The  names  of  those  receiving  help  arc 
known  to  all  save  the  committee  of  girls  who 
as  a  commission  of  investigation  into  the  c 
under  consideration.  The  sweet  spirit  of  scr 
in  the  society  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  g 
They  are  always  ready  to  help.  An  old  Scotch  1 
said,  in  response  to  the  inquiry,  "  Who  are  tl 
girls  ?  "  "  Girls  are  the  reserve  force  of  the  L( 
and  the  Lord  has  called  His  forces  out."  In  Austr 
they  are  certainly  out  and  doing. 

There  is  a  steady  development  of  character 
visible  moving  toward  the  more  serious  side 
life,  an  increasing  realisation  of  the  opportunit 
and  a  growing  consciousness  that  it  means 
sponsibility  increased  maniiold.  Girls  are  stu 
ing  themselves.  Woman's  greatest  study  is  1 
self,  and  the  earlier  that  thought  fastens  itself  uj 
the  girl-mind  the  better.  They  may  reach  i 
hcignts  to  whicii  tlicy  uspue.     It  is  more  true  Ij 
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tiuin  <  IscwIuTi-  that  "They  only  ccuso  to  rise  who 
ce.i>-c  to  chinb." 

To  have  come  in  close  contact  witli  such  joyous, 
fnii-lovir»<,%  yet  tender,  sympiithetic,  inspiring  young 
spirits  1ms  been  one  of  my  compensations  for  u 
tiTiiuous  life  of  many  iiardships  of  travel  in  most 
idiiote  rctrions  wherever  girls  are  found.  The 
u(.ii<l  will  hear  much  of  them  in  years  to  come. 
'['hrv  will  outgrow  their  faults.  These  will  vanish 
n  the  mellow  years  of  mature  womanhood.  They 
luc  not  of  the  form  which  mars  character  or  dwarfs 
soul,  but  merely  those  common  to  a  transition 
Period  which  reconstructs  the  sphere  of  woman. 
Ainady  an  arrest  of  thought  is  upon  them.  They 
will  make  history.  It  will  not  read  like  that  of  the 
u(inu  n  of  Sparta,  but  better  still,  it  will  be  read  in 
th<'  moulding  of  national  life.  Without  any  glimmer- 
inLT  of  an  idea  that  their  hands  are  at  this  moment 
(.pining  the  gates  of  morning  through  which  bursts 
the  glory  of  a  new  dawn,  revealing  the  splendid 
promise  of  a  future  usefulness  for  their  kind,  they 
press  forward  to  a  mission  such  as  has  never  been 
appointed  to  girls  of  any  other  age  or  clime. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI 

EDUCATION    OF    GIRLS 

"  /  woidd  (hat  each  of  you  could  understand 
llnw  much  the  future  of  this  unshapcd  land 
Lies  in  the  hollow  of  your  youthful  hand." 

Kenneth  Mackay. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  general  statement  abou 

tlie    edueation    of   girls    in    Australia.       The    matte 

so  largely  depends  on  the  point  of  view  of  parents 

especially  the  father  who  must  pay  the  bills.    Publi 

sehools  up  to  a  certain  standard  are  free.     A  sill; 

idea  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  lo  take  advan 

tage  of  this  splendid  process  of  development  appear 

to"  be  accepting  charity,  and    indicates   a  nigpardi 

spirit  in  sending  children  to  free  schools.     It  is  tii 

supreme  duty  of  the  State  to  prepare  children  k 

intelligent    citizenship.      That    these   schools   shoul 

be  open  and  free  to  all  is  a  matter  which  does  n( 

require  discussion.      As  all   property-holders  coutr 

butc    by    taxation    to    the    upkeep    of    the   systcii 

there  can   be   no  ground  upon  which  to   makr  t. 

charge  of   trying   to   "get  something   for   nothmj: 

which    is    so    often    heard    in    regard    to    well-to-( 

people  whose  children  are  pupils  at  public  school 

In  most  of  the   State  sehools  a  girl  is  reqnin 

to  attend  until  she  is  fourteen  years  of  age.     Lat 

iuovei!ieuLb    ucpcna     viiiijir>     w:;    vjivuiji  »■•-•■ 

the  services   of  girls   are  required  in   the   home, 
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if  they  uui^t  become  breadwinners  amon^f  the  frreat 
iiinsMS,  their  school  education  ceases  at  that  age, 
Ijur^ttic  girls  sometimes  take  up  a  special  course 
nf  home-study,  but  this  is  not  usual,  for  few  of  them 
liave  anv  ambition  to  excel   in  scholarship. 

If  oiils  exi)ect  to  remain  at  home  and  help  in 
h<iu-Lho!(l  duties,  unless  some  kind  of  study  is 
(uuliiiued,  fourteen  years  of  age  is  far  too  soon  to 
al.aiuhMi  mental  training.  In  these  days  of  scientific 
kiK'U Keltic  in  domestic  arts,  a  <-rained  mind  is  a 
_i.at  aid  in  the  proper  and  systematic  plans  of 
ImUMkiiping,  and  no  girl  can  possibly  have  wcli- 
(K  V(U)i)ed  mental   powers  at  that  age. 

Tiie  education  of  the  daughters  of  workpeople 
i^  far  below  par.  Even  when  not  hard  pressed  by 
ciiTi!iii>lauees  they  usually  leave  school  as  soon  as 

|Ml^sibll'. 

Parents  assume  that  it  is  bad  for  a  girl's  brain, 
(,r  that  the  nervous  system  will  break  down,  if 
studies  are  continued.  "No,  no,"  men  often  ex- 
elaim;  "  ifs  no  use.  Girls  are  not  built  for  it ;  not 
(liouiih  brain  power."  As  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
L'irk— and  this  is  their  natural  place— to  become 
hMiu.-iiiakers,  mothers  and  wives,  men  afRrm  that 
t.M,  luueh  education  Avill,  in  some  mysterious,  in- 
d.-eiibable  manner,  unfit  and  for  ever  disqualify 
til  la  U)v  these  important  relations  of  life.  The 
slatt  uient  is  made  without  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  any  grounds  for  an  argument. 

All  i'orms  of  education,  especially  those  in  vogue 
uihkr  up-to-date  systems,  arc  certain  to  produce 
viilar-id  iutelligcncc  and  develop  keener  thinking 
and   reasoning   ability.      It   is   diilicult   to   sec   how 
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this  win  nulitatc  against  the  performance  of  duties 
involved  m  directing  a  ^vell  co  ducted  home.  Men 
^vavc  the  matter  to  one  side  with  a  conelusue 
sweep  of  the  hand  and  merely  say.  It  s  a  bad 
thmg  for  a  girl  to  have  too  much  sehoolmg 

I  met  an  Australian  Member  of  Parliament  in  the 
train  on  one  occasion  while  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  public  school  inspector  on  this  very 
subject.  The  M.P.  piped  in  -ith  the  decisive 
declaration,    "  Yes,  yes,  ifs  a  pity  to  over-educate 

^'''^  As  I  kne-  •  he  was  helping  to  make  laws  to 
regulate  land  settlement,  railways,  immigration 
.va^er  schemes,  and  incidentally,  those  under  w  u e h 
women  and  children  must  live,  and  not  oid>  h  . 
but  bv  which  they  must  govern  their  lucs-^u. 
reason"  for  these  freely  expressed  conclusions  .a 
a  matter  of  interest ;  1  therefore  resolved  m>  sd 
into  an  interrogation  point,  two  yards  in  length 
and  eo-ifronted  him  with  a  volley  of  question 
?;1  which  he  could   not   escape  untd   he  reach. 

his  destination.  ,     .       "  Vm      hat 

Calmlv      announcing      the     fact,         Men     hat 
.vomen  who  tlunk."      he  continued    to  discharge 
cargo  of  the  mierobe  of  words,  for  he  was  touch, 
with   the   germs    of    eloquence,    by   remarking, 
:  Oman  wiUi  brains  is  an  abomination  to  n^nk 
Men,"    said    he.    ^  can    do    the    thinking    for   t . 
women.     Wc   have  to  think  all  day,  when  we  c 
home  at  night    we  want  our  wives  to    look    prct 
and   be  ready  to  entertain  and  amuse  us. 
**"  .        •',         •    „     -,...,.,^,,      in    a    brainless,    i 

Imagine     Kccpuig     v^viiiv.i     -■•  - 

th,nk,ng    state   in   order   that   they    .nay   m«s, 
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rucasure 


a,.wn   to   the   mental   capacity   necessary   to   enter- 
tain their  menfolk !  .   .         / 

Numbers  of  men  arc  of  the  same  opmion,  for 
1„.  'it  remembered  that  women  arc  citizens  in 
\ustr>lia  ehieflv  because  men  made  their  citizen- 
'lup  an   issue   by  ^vhich   party  politicians   achieved 

n  itain  ends. 

There  is  nothinrr  in  life  that  can  compare  with 
.,,.  .i.liohts   of    thinking.      To   grasp   an    idea   and 
tnvtl  uitli  it  through  a  long  process  of  evolution  ; 
to  hvc   with   it,    cherish   it,   compelling   unfoldment 
tlvit     Lvcals  hidden  treasures,  to  run  along  with  it, 
,11'     ,-h  the  chase  ends  in  mental  chaos  where  one 
1  iuds  \v  the  solitudes  and  waste  places  of  thought, 
is   ,<.v   unbounded.      The   journey  often  leads   over 
.„ni.-   hitherto   untrodden   way    which   reveals   food 
f.,r   the    brain,   enlargement    for   the    soul,   and    in- 
spiration for  the   battle   of   life.     Yet.  m   order  to 
rnnain    for  ever    the    toys   and    playthings   of  men. 
..rls  must  give  up  the  supreme  pleasure  of  being 
at.lc  to  think,  lest  in  so  doing  they  will  disqualify 
tlun.sclves   as   true   companions    for   men.      And— 
that  man  is  still  helping  to  make  laws  ! 

Many  men  in  the  best  walks  of  life  hold  these 
views  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  They  are  ^vlse 
,  -u.ugh  to  refrain  from  expressing  them,  but  their 
daughters  will  never  be  touched  with  the  blight  of 
brain  fatigue  or    by  too  much  education. 

To  the  men  who  say  that  under  higher  education 
women  grow  restless  wc  must  give  answer  that 
such  is  probably  the  case.  It  seems  but  a  reasonable 
r.o.if  if  <.,lnPatinn  for  oirls  means  a  growth  toward 
higher  ideals,   and  wc  all  believe  it   does.      If  this 
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be  true,  certainly  there  is  every  reason  for  restless- 
ness      The  onlv  question  is  :    is  it  better  for  -nh 
to   sta<.nate   amid    present    low   r.tandards   or  ^rou 
restless"   in    their    reaching:    out    for    higher    ideals? 
That  is  the  point  to  be  settled  before  one  can  con- 
clude   to    what    extent    a    wholesome    unrest    is   an 
advantage.    It  is  such  a  material  age  that  the  ideal  is 
alwavs,  or  usually,  in  the  background.    Australia,  in 
common  with  utlier  countries,  is  increasingly  "earthy. ' 
As   the   future   mothers   come   to   think    of    rearinc; 
children   to  live  in  an  "earthy"   atmosphere  which 
eats  out  ideals  as  the  cankerworm  pursues  its  deadly 
course,  no  wonder  they  grow  restless  and  long  to  be- 
come a  factor  in  creating  a  brighter  land  of  pr-nn^c. 
CJenerally  speaking,  I  should  say  that  educate* 
would  grow  restless,  very  nuich  so,  in  their  wid.-  and 
comprehensive  view  of  life.    It  will  be  a  long  and  hard 
stru'Tglc  with  generations  of  girls  before  their  ideals 
crystallise  and  take  the  form  of  ideal  children  in  an 
ideal  world.     The  aim  is  high. 

There   is,    however,    a   happy   medium,    and,  to 

my   mind,    the    Australian   girls    have    not    reached 

that  desired  point.     This  is  a  rapidly  moving  cvdi- 

sation.     It  must  bring  about  a  changed  attitude  on 

the   subject    of    education    for   girls.      As    everyone 

knows,  marriage  is  on  the  decrease  among  both  sexes 

of  all  classes.      Formerly   girls  expected  to  "come 

out  "  sociallv  as   soon   after  schooldays  as   possible, 

\  short  time,  at  most,  of  that  life  and  they  lapsed 

into  the  appointed  place  of  girldom.    They  cxpectcc 

to  marry.    Parents  counted  on  their  doing  so.    The} 

married   young   and   seuiea   down   lu  in-.   1^-^..^.- 

bilities  of  wedded  life,   with  more  or  less  satisfac 
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tion  to  themselves  and  happiness  to  others.  That 
^v,,^  tlic  usual  thing  in  other  days.  For  a  variety 
of  ivasous  nirls  are  not  marrying  as  they  once  did, 
and.  therefore,  the  future  for  the  girl  assumes  an 
^atiivly  different  aspect  in  ^vllieh  the  question 
,,[  .ducation,  to  meet  present-day  requirements, 
,1.  iiiiuids  serious  consideration. 

Mol  families  boast  several  girls.  Even  in  house- 
l,,!,ls  wiiere  help  is  not  kept  there  is  no  occupation 
f,,r  a  standing  army  of  girls  who  are  only  consumers 
,.,(1  111  no  practical  way  producers.  A  girl  of  normal 
nui.l  and  strong  of  body  mu-t  find  some  outlet 
1,1  that  surplus  energy  which  is  far  from  consumed 
l,v  the  di^,charge  of  social  obligations,  or  the  per- 
formance of  domestic  duties. 

Then  the  question  arises  with  the  girls,  "  What 
can  Nve  do  ?     We  are  tired  of   home  life  and   havr 
,„, tiling  with  which  to  fill  in  the  time."     Well  may 
th.     <iuesiion    repeat    itself    over    and    over    again. 
(,iiK  cannot  go  into  the  world  and  meet  with  success 
unhss    they    are   fully    prepared    along    some   given 
liiir  t,)  enter  into  competition  with  the  most  etticient 
ill  thai  occupation.     Boys  would  not  expect  to  do 
s..  and  why  should  girls?       The  girls  of  Australia 
^  ill  have  to  meet  these  new  conditions.    It  becomes 
th.,   .hitv  of  parents  to  see  that  their  daughters  do 
hot  .JO  \o  the  wall  in  the  hard  and  fierce  struggle 
^vhidl    is    pressing    them    into    service    beyond    the 
limits  of   the   home,    demanding   better   preparation 
for  every  walk  of  life.    Girls  must  be  properly  quah- 
iK.l  to  meet  the  coming  changes.    No  matter  whether 
I. an  Ills  like  it  or  not  change  is  here  and  they  will 
uu  well  to  consider,   "'  What  shall  we  do  with  our 
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jjirls  ?  How  shall  wc  educate  them  that  they  may- 
get  the  most  out  of  life  and  make  the  greatest  use 
of  their  time  ?  " 

For  life,  after  all,  is  merely  getting  the  most 
out  of  it  for  what  we  put  into  it. 

The  Australian  girls  will  Iiavc  to  give  some  of 
their  sporting  time  to  more  serious  consideration 
of  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  themselves. 
Having  decided,  they  must  enter  upon  preparation 
for  the  chosen  calling  with  the  splendid  and  robust 
energy  that  stamps  all  their  undertakings.  The 
future  of  the  girls  of  Australia  is  assured  if  they 
wake  up  and  grip  the   situation. 

They  are  not  ignorant  and  unlearned.  They 
are  far  from  dull.  But  they  have  never  taken  a 
serious  view  of  life,  unless  it  may  be  those  who 
have  had  to  enter  the  grind  early  and  compete  in 
the  struggle  for  bread. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 

THE    BUSINESS    GIRL 

'•  For  at  last  I  saw  my  pathway  lay 

Where  men  and  women  bend  beneath  life's  yoke. 
If  so  be  I  miijhl  help  to  bear  the  stroke 
That  falls  upon  the  backs  of  such  as  they— 
If  so  be  I  might  make  a  heart  glad 
That  now  for  aught  I  know  is  lone  and  sad." 

Kenneth  Mackay. 

As  tlu-   population   of   Australia   is   composed   very 
Lii  t  Iv   of   well-to-do   working  people— but  workers, 
nevertheless— it  must  follow  that   vast  numbers  of 
\ouiif,'  women  are  engaged  in  busmess.     Most  gnls 
pusilivtlv  refuse  to  take  up  domestic  service  as  a 
(ullini:,  ^ulthough    it    offers    more    than    double    the 
luoiuv    to    be    earned    in    factories.     The    lack    of 
.'...uieLtic  help  is  so  keenly  felt  that  the  arrival  of 
every    ship    frojn    England    is    closely    watched    b> 
hundreds    of    housewives,    in    the    hope   that    maids 
Tuav  be  obtained  from  among  the  immigrants.     The 
number  is  so  small  that  it  has  made  no  appreciable 
(liif(reuco  in  the  ceaseless  demand.      In  one   ofiice 
•JSl     ai)plications     were     lodged,     and     thirty-nme 
|Hisitions  were  filled. 

There  is  a  growing  contempt  for  housework. 
The  reasons  for°this  have  been  so  frequently  dis- 
cussed that  it  is  sufiieient  merely  to  state  the  fact 
and  mention  that  the  chief  objections  are  the  length 
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of  hours,  confinement  to  the  house  in  the  cvcniiii:, 
and  tlie  universal  custom  that  all  domestics  wIk, 
wish  to  spend  any  time  with  a  youn«,'  man  must 
^o  into  the  street  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
iiis  company.  There  they  huddle  in  seehuUd  cor- 
ners, po  to  parks  or  parade  the  public  hi^diway. 
This  also  applies  when  maids  are  engaged  iu  bi 
married  to  decent  young  men. 

It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  separate  the 
sexes.  Girls  will  go  where  they  can  enjoy  tlie 
society  of  men  of  their  own  station.  To  turn  tin  in 
into  the  street  or  park,  where  they  are  exposed  tt 
the  form  of  temptation  which  fretpiently  leads  tc 
their  ruin  is  positively  criminal.  How  any  womai 
with  a  daughter,  or  even  a  conscience,  can  scnc 
another  mother's  daughter  into  the  face  of  ruin  a: 
coolly  as  she  would  turn  a  eat  or  stray  dog  .'iwa} 
from  her  door,  is  one  of  the  forms  of  barbaiiMi 
which  even  the  democracy  of  a  new  country  ha 
failed  to  stamp  out. 

Until  these  conditions  arc  changed  and  girl 
are  allowed  the  mere  decencies  to  which  all  huniai 
biings  are  entitled,  it  is  hopeless  to  exj)ect  stli 
resjjccting  girls  to  take  up  housework.  It  is  iiv 
conviction  that  new  methods  in  this  regard  woul 
secure  to  each  home  the  efficient  service  of  well  traine 
girls.  However,  it  is  a  world-witlc  problem  an 
the  position,  in  the  main,  is  the  same  in  Australi 
as  elsewhere. 

As  most  of  the  girls  who  are  forced  to  woi 
prefer  the  factory  to  other  occupation,  the  que 
tion  arises,  "  IIuW  shali  wc  bridge  uVlt  the  Iv 
years   between   school   age   and    the   factory   age  > 
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Mxt-riiT'      It   lias  been  the  custom  to  gmnt   pcr- 
,    U  !,,  cliiklivn   of   necessitous  families.      This  has 
1,.,.,  ;,|,us(d  beyond  all  calculation.     A  Connnission 
I  a-ti'inlin<,'  the  conditions  has  reconnnended  that 
11,     iMTiuit'^svstem   be  done  away  with  and   hours 
,,1    ui.ik    reduced    to    forty-four    per    week;     that 
„,,,,i,,|    women     should     not     be    employed     unless 
HvHi'    apart    from    their  luisbunds ;    that    the   sexes 
i„.   M,,arat..l    while   at    work   and     dismissed    from 
tl,.    |;,rtorv  at  diiferent  hours. 

I  >,nUniplattd  lecrislation  will  make  it  mipossible 
f,,r  "ills  mider  six-cen  to  enter  the  factory  unless 
,1    cau   be-   shown    that    they   are    unable   to    secure 
nMi-lovnunt  in  domestic  service.    This  turning  aside 
iiuni  "housewovK     and    the    wholesale    sweepmg    of 
ihnu.ands    of    girls    into    the   factories,    is   alarming 
from  (vcrv  standi)oint.      The   hours   are  long,   and 
aft.  r  close  confinement  all  day  at  heavy  work,  the 
wnrk.rs  are  not  inclined   to  remain   indoors   during 
thr    warm   evenings.       This    prevents    any    possible 
;.lvaucc   in   self-improvement   by    way   of    reading, 
MAvin-.  or  acquiring  skill  in  the  arts  of  housekeeping 
-liic  most  serious  of  all  aspects. 

Thr  wisdom  of  the  Commission  is  to  be  com- 
nuiukd  in  urging  m  the  strongest,  terms  possible 
ll,a^  tiio  school  age  should  be  moved  up  from  four- 
t :.  11  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  least  for  girls,  and 
part  of  the  time  spent  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
domestic  economy. 

Men,   of  any  and  all  ages,   are  more  and  more 
:.nuii   on   the   land.      This    multiplies   the    drift   of 

1     _.:..i..    *-^,,.„r.A^-    tlir>    fnptnrv.        The    last 

•."...;;Rii     iiiiti     j^iii=     Lu-.i  ciivt.T     •..-•      i- — 1--,-  .  - 

four   years'    increase   of   women    operators    amounts 
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to  4.8i  per  cent.,  ond  that  of  girls  to  nearly  .3  pt 
cent. 

In  the  State  of  Victoria,  .'54  per  cent,  of  tl 
girls  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  ai 
breadwinners,  chiefly  in  shops  and  factories.  Th( 
arc  the  future  "  mothers  of  men,"  and  what  pn 
jiaration  arc  they  making  to  become  eflicier 
mothers  and  wives  ?  The  school  system  should  \ 
rearranged  willi  special  view  to  the  proper  educj 
tion  of  working  girls  who  must  cut  themselves  c 
from  further  chance  of  preparation  for  the  supren 
occupation  of  home-makers,  by  reducing  the  nunib( 
of  book-lessons  and  increasing  the  time  given  1 
practical  instruction.  In  most  of  the  schools  cool 
ing  is  taught,  or  supposed  to  be  taught,  to  tl 
girl  pupils  ;  but  at  present  there  arc  not  cnou;- 
teachers  of  d(Mnestic  science  to  visit  more  tha 
one-third  of  the  schools  in  the  Commonwealtl 
The  most  vital  question  in  relation  to  factory  an 
shop  girls  is  a  complete  change  in  the  system  ( 
education  whieh  they  are  now  receiving.  The  Stal 
which  recognises  this  will  confer  a  lasting  hoc 
upon  the  whole  race  by  meeting  the  situation  wit 
new  methods. 

Shop  and  factory  girls  work  under  conditioi 
which  usually  keep  the  firm  employing  them  withi 
the  bounds  of  the  law.  Merely  that :  no  latituc 
or  longitude  in  favour  of  the  girls.  Many  of  thei 
coiuc  from  the  suburbs,  which  n\eans  from  twcnt 
to  forty  minutes  in  train  or  tram  ;  the  former  1: 
preference,  because  of  the  reduced  fares  and  spcci; 
service  for  workpeople.  As  a  rule,  girls  have  a  col 
lunch.      In    some   shops   facilities   arc   provided  f( 
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;     tp-MVOf    two   a    week    from    .ach   ,.rl  ;     th.s 
(,.,,u.h.  .  .uilk.  sM.ur.  a.xl  tea  for  all  who  mntnl.ufr 
■n,.    workiou.n.    for    the    ti.u-    bei.ij,'.    is    converted 
,a,.  ,c   tearoom,  ^vhere  the  girls  inc.ut'e  u,  nion-  or 
k.,   uul.l    Kossi.>   and    ehalter.       Bv    the    t.mc    luneh 
,.  „v,r  and  the  tea  things  chared  away  the  moment 
h,.   arrived    whm    they    must    rush    to    work    agam 
.Juhout  so  much  as  a  l)realh  of  fresh  aw.  free  fiom 
tl,.  i.,il  and  grind.     Some  estabhshnu  .ds  are  more 
„,„.rous  to   their  employees  tluin  others,   and   pro- 
vi.ir  the  girls  with  u  room  which  is  used  exclusively 
[,>r  lunch-hour   purposes. 

The  young  ladies  of  Perth  b.  longmg  to  a  pohticul 
...... ialion  decided  to  open  a   rest-room  and  lounge 

f..,.  Imsin.ss  girls  where  they  could  brmg  their 
luneh  and  have  h<  .  tea.  which  is  supi.hed  to  them 
■U  Ul  a  pot.  That  is,  the  girls  come  in  und  a  pot 
;,f  ,,;,  is  placed  on  the  table.  It  may  be  for  one 
,nl  nr  for  four.  They  have  all  they  wish,  and  when 
nas-in.r  out  each  pays  a  penny.  This  not  only  makes 
11  sdf-supportin^.  b.it  does  away  with  anything  that 
could  be  called  charity.  Tiic  girls  arc  very  inde- 
1„  luknt,  and  never  suffrr  patronage  in  any  Torm- 
a  trait  greatly  to  be  admired. 

Tiie  room  is  provided  with  daily  i)apers,  maga- 
/,.„,,  writing-materials,  and  all  conveniences  wiuch 
n.,ilii!)ute  to  a  real  rest-hour  have  been  arranged. 
v.iuf  of  the  girls  bring  books,  others  needle- 
wnik,  and  I  have  seen  them  passing  an  hour 
u.th  cards.  It  mis  a  greatly  felt  need,  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  the  girls  of  I'ertli  lor  their 
ulfurts. 
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There  is  one  feature  atiion^'  shop-girls  that  i 
quite  unwortliy  of  tlie  many  jiood  quaUties  mo^ 
of  them  {)OSscss.  A  hirger  degn  e  of  "  c-lass  (Ustinef  ion 
is  ff)und  ^vithin  their  ranks  tlian  that  which  exist 
between  those  sections  of  society  termed  ''  chisse 
and  masses."  It  can  be  described  only  by  ilJustia 
tion.  We  will  take  three  business  houses  in  a  prea 
city,  in  the  drapery  lines.  Sniit.h  is  known  to  carr 
the  highest  class  goods  in  the  glove  line.  Joiu 
makes  a  s])eciality  of  hats,  while  at  Brown's  dnss 
making  is  the  department  in  which  that  partieiila 
establishment  gives  imqualified  satisfaction.  Tii 
customers  who  always  buy  the  best  article  ar 
attracted  to  these  reliable  places,  and  are  know: 
as  regular  purchasers  for  glovis  at  Smith's,  hat 
at  Jones's,  and  for  costumes  they  never  fail  to  gi 
to  Brown.  But  there  are  large  shops  where  all 
round  serviceable  goods  arc  on  sale  at  niediui; 
prices.  These  places  depend  on  the  great  middle  elas 
for  patronage,  and  stock  for  such  purchasers.  Xi 
one  would  sujipose  that  a  shop-girl,  or  a  set  of  shop 
girls,  would  take  their  social  status  from  the  elas 
of  peo{)le,  the  social  rank,  of  the  t  ustomers  dealin: 
with  the  houses  where  they  arc  employed.  Vi 
such  is  the  case.  The  Smith.  Jones,  and  Browi 
girls  really  look  down  upon  the  girls  employed  Ir 
firms  which  attract  the  masses,  and  there  is  ; 
real  line  drawn  between  them.  In  dances,  club:' 
and,  in  fact,  any  meeting  ground  of  common  intercsl 
they  keep  strictly  to  their  sets. 

This  seemed  to  me  so  incredible  that  I  rcsolvci 

evening  to  the  shop-girls  in  o'^       ''  the  large  cities 
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1  Midrr  to  innkc  all  arrangements,  I  went  at  nonn- 
|,;,:i:-  I, J  u  well-known  resort  of  the  girls  to  propose 
ti,,  lualter  and  take  a  note  as  to  what  form  of 
,  }.  itainment  would  be  most  acceptable  to  them. 
(,n\u"  (luietly  to  one  of  the  tables  which  chanced 
i,,  Ik-  made' up  of  Smith-Jones  girls,  I  suggested 
tli,.  plan.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  one  of 
;i.,  -iiK  -a  bright  young  miss  she  was— chirped 
ui,  imd  said,  ''Is  it  for  the  Jones-Smith-lirown 
;^-;!!.  ■;  Von  know,  we  never  mix  socially  with  the 
-nU   from   other   shops." 

Tliis    same     spirit     exists,     in    a    more    intensi- 
;,..!  manner,  down    through    the  various    industrial 
...upalions.        In    the    coal    regions    there    is    the 
uvatcst    possible    distinction    socially    between    the 
(lilfrrcnt  branches  of  mining,  among  those  actually 
.    uaued  in  getting  the  coal  out  of  the  ground.     It 
;.ini(-t    amounts    to    drawing    a    line    between    the 
(i.iu-htrrN  of  men  who  work  with  a  pick  and  those 
wiio  \y\v\d  a  shovel.    There  is  but  one  common  meet- 
iim  ground  among  all  classes  of  labouring  girls  and 
wuiiRii.     That  is  in  the  political  arena.     There  they 
ar.    massed  in  a  solid  body   shoulder    to  shoulder, 
;!i,.l   are   such   a    tower   of    streng+h   that   whenever 
uh  t  tluy  must  be  reckoned  with  in  planning  poli- 
licai  success  on  either  side. 

The  morals  of  the  industrial  population  are  a 
hiatter  of  vital  moment.  There  is  certainly  a 
measure  of  immorality  among  girls,  and  there  are 
al  1)  numbers  of  girl-mothers  unmarried  ;  but  these 
CM  i.litiuus  have  obtained  from  the  time  of  primitive 
1,1  ill  to  the  present  moment.  Australia  in  general, 
cities.    I        '  <'  Mel))ouriie  in  particular,   has  no  constitutional 
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or   lo/ral    monopoly    on    all    that    is    vile    in    hiinu 
nature. 

Someone  has  agitated,  v/!th  force  and  encrj 
which  would  do  credit  to  a  better  cause,  that 
curfew  should  be  rung  to  keep  girls  o(f  the  street 
The  very  suggestion  is  a  disgrace  to  a  free  ar 
progressive  country  where  women  and  girls  a 
sup[)osed  to  be  equal  with  men  and  boys,  Asic 
from  being  wrong  in  principle  and  undenioerat 
in  sjjirit,  street  education  is  of  untold  value  1 
both  boys  and  girls  under  normal  and  civilise 
conditions.  Streets  are  places  where  instructi\ 
events  take  i)laee  which  could  never  happen  ; 
home.  Boys  and  girls  must  be  taught  that  tl 
streets  are  a  eomnion  ground  upon  which  the  eniii 
population  meets  on  a  level,  and  that  upon  th 
common  ground  each  is  entitled  to  the  utnio! 
courtesy  and   consideration   from  the   other. 

In  possessin  the  freedom  of  the  city  girls,  i 
well  as  boys,  gain  most  useful  information.  The 
come  to  know  humanity  as  it  is  :  no  other  phu 
affords  a  similar  opportmiity  for  study.  The  ful 
ness  of  life  may  be  seen  only  on  the  pavement  an 
footpaths.  There  all  classes,  occupations,  nation 
cults,  creeds,  and  conditions  wend  their  wa; 
Happiness  and  iuisery,  poverty  and  wealth,  healt 
and  disease  in  the  streets  teach  girls  in  a  vu 
special  way  that  they  are  a  part  of  life.  Here  the 
will  learn  r.  new  love  :  not  that  which  is  born  1) 
the  study  of  a  mighty  past,  but  one  springing  ii 
in  response  to  the  "  call  of  the  street."  They  v,i 
sec  v.iiut  heij)  iiicy  Caii  give  ii;  others,  wTiat  servit 
they  can  be  in  a  world  which  is  broader  to  then 
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Ij  fiuise     street      cxperienee      alone      teaehcs     how 
t!ir\    may  he'     repair  the  injuries  a  defective  social 
(,n|(  r  has  infheted.     A  curfew  to  keep  girls  off  the 
vtivrts   in   tiiis   year  of  grace   is   simply   monstrous. 
For    ,iL'("^    women    have    devoted    rheir    energy    to 
liltiiiL;   u'l'l^  foi'  the  world  ;    preparing  them  for  life. 
1:1    \ustralia   women    arc    citizens,   and    it    becomes 
tli'ir  duty  not  only  to  fit  their  girls  for  the  world, 
l)Mt    to   use   their   citizenship   in    makinfj   the   world 
,1  sale  place  for  girl: .      To  make  the  streets  as  clean 
ii!  atmosphere  as  the   home.     To    invoke    the    law, 
nut    to  consign  girls  to  the  heat  and  discomfort  of 
Mn:i!l    Ihhisi's    after    toilsome    days    in    factory    and 
sii.j).   hut   to  make  the  streets  decent  and    morally 
'■!■  an  places    for   girls;    ])laccs  where    they  may  rc- 
t!  ivi    a    phase  of   profitable  education  which   could 
not     be     obtained    elsewhere.      This    is     a     feature 
ot    (\])(rienec   in   store    for   the    girls   of    the   near 
future. 

But  to  return  to  other  lines  of  instruction  for 
liusincss  girls  as  well  as  others.  Tiie  matter  of  dress 
is  one  ui)on  which  all  are  sadly  in  need  o^  further 
iiluration.  IJroadly  speaking,  I  should  say  that  the 
\auity  of  ilress  is  the  besetting  sin  of  girls.  Often 
liraiiilt'ss  and  vulgar  ones  set  the  pace  which  is 
I misidi  red  "  smart."'  Each  attempts  to  follow  the 
f'l  iss  innnediately  above  her.  Where  ambition  looms 
laiue  there  is  no  hesitation  in  making  and  rnould- 
iu'j,  aittr  tlu'  foremost  ranks.  Of  course  every 
J  ill  has  ;i  perfect  right  to  dress  as  she  pleases,  no 
iiiatt(  r  how  absurd  the  style  or  how  ridiculous  she  ap- 
'.1' ur^.     riiiTf  is  ?K>  !'*'.'^snn  v.'hv  n.  busmrs.s  fir!  slinuUl 

not  look  as  neat  and  stylish  as  any  other  girl  ;    but 
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it  is  a  mark  of  grcnt  weakness  ami  lacl  tability  ( 

character  when  <,nrls  wlio  really  are  o  ,^<1  to  wur 
follow  the  cxanii)le  of  those  wlio  have  no  great* 
responsibility  in  life  than  to  make  their  froeks  i 
the    latest   cut    and    their    hats    with   the    broade 

brim. 

Occupation  as  typist  is  most  popular  amor 
business  girls.  After  a  course  of  shorthand  an 
construction  they  become  most  proficient.  Sever 
have  carried  off  the  competition  prize  for  s|)e( 
at  the  machine,  and  also  at  taking  down  fro 
dictation.  A  bright,  clever  girl  who  opens  an  oflu 
of  her  own,  finds  the  profession  most  rcmunerati^ 
by  taking  in  piecework  or  going  out  for  eniergcn( 
work.  Salaries  are  low  because  of  the  surpli 
supply,   but  special   work  pays  well. 

Girls  are  only  beginning  to  enter  profcssior 
Medical  science  has  attracted  more  than  an\-  olh 
calling.  In  some  States,  women  arc  debarred  fro 
the  legal  profession.  Victoria  has  three  or  fo 
fully  qualified  solicitors,  the  first  but  recently  apper 
ing  before  the  City  Court  as  instructing  coun^ 
In  that  State  there  is  also  a  young  woman  in  fi 
practice  as  veterinary  surgeon.  A  woman  doct 
from  the  Melbourne  University  has  lately  be 
sent  by  the  Government  as  olficer-in-charge  of  t 
experiment  station  to  be  established  in  Queensla: 
for  the  extermination   of  the   prickly   pear. 

Prejudice  in  the  matter  of  girls  and  professio 
is  still  rampant,  but  as  a  desire  increases  to  quali 
by  higher  education,  their  right  to  practise  v 
gradually  become  more  generally  recognised.  Strau 
to    say,    although   women    have   the    vote,   a   lai 
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liiajoiitv  of  null  lire  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
t'liK  should  be  restrained  from  what  constitutes 
naliv  scientific  advancement.  But  for  all  that, 
tlic  liiisiuess  girl  must  come  more  fully  into  her 
i.wii   untler  the   steady  evolution  of   this   new  social 
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TIIC    1-1:TU1U-.    OI'-    aisthai.ia 

"  That   Thou  wilt  srl  the  sl(,.  (hird  of  our  race 
On  plant's  where  merit  is  tlie  onlij  test  ; 
Where  ^vry  man  dare  look  Thee  in  the  face, 
And  cverij  woman  honnurs  what  is  best." 

Kl.\m:tii  Macka 

There  arc  many  foaiurcs  of  present  dcvelopni 
-.vhich  form  a  solid  foundation  upon  wliieh 
future  of  tlie  country  may  securely  rest.  Tlie  cap 
cities,  save  one,  arc  all  Avell  protected  and  adv 
tagcously  situated  with  proj)erly  equipped  shipp 
facilities  io  meet  j)resent  ccMumercial  denial 
Sydney  enjoys  the  monopoly  in  harbour  beni 
which  is  now  world-famed  and  justly  so,  for  it 
a  spot  of  most  cntrancinj,'  scenery.  This  ac 
of  all  panoramic  sunlit  <;lory  must  be  a  surprise 
the  visitor  ,\ho  is  most  familiar  with  the  nu 
descriptions,  which,  after  all,  no  i)cn  has  fi 
set  forth. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  it  with  other  Ii 
hours,  for  latitude  and  longitude  produce  si 
varied  features  that  each  has  a  glory  all  its  oi 
Suflice  to  say  that  Nature  must  have  fashioned  t 
sj)ot  with  no  mean  or  niggardly  hand,  in  a  sj)C( 
mould,  as  compensation  for  the  striking  lack 
sceme  features  in  many  jiarts  of  the  island. 

The  streets  of  all  of  the  capital  cities  are  in 
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.  >,s.  ilikc.  But  that  is  tnic  of  all  ffrcat  citu-s. 
iu^tral.a.  how.vor,  offers  scope  for  oiuiract eristic 
,r..!nt.<.ture.  but  nothing'  slrikin.  has  yet  been 
■ori.Mn.t.d.  Views  of  the  streets  of  Syhu'V.  Adelaide 
M,  Ihourue  vary  so  little  that  one  familiar  with  eaeli 
,av  .ni.dit  well  feel  puzzled  in  tryin-  to  locate  cer- 
t,i:,  stn-ets  when   viewing   them   in   printed  form 

(ullins  Street.  Melbourne,  and  (ieorge  Street 
Sva,H  V.  present  scenes  of  great  numbers  of 
,;o,,!e"  constantly  -oiuf?  to  and  fro;  wh.  e  m  the 
;,,,,;,  ,nd  less  populated  city  of  Adelaide  fewer  are 
',,.,.  unun  the  streets.  The  f^'eneral  structure  of  the 
,;ti,  s  e.,uveys  a  surprising  sameness  in  city  planning 

;i!iil  buildintr.  .  ,.  ,      •  t 

Th,  p.,st  OfTice  of  Sydney  is  a  solid  piece  of 
....,k  wl.ieh  looks  as  if  it  stood  upon  tlje  rock  of 
,,.  s  r.n.l  had  been  bnilt  for  all  time.  This  applies 
.;.  llu.  rniversitv  bvildinf^^s  and  public  institutions. 
\Vi>atever  criticism  may  be  passed  upon  the  style 
,.f  arelutecture,  certain  it  is  that  they  are  well  built 
,i  possess  no  disfiguring  feature,  althoupli  they 
:  ,  v  lack  originality. 

Tlie  unbounded  prosperity  of  Australia,  sus- 
!,„u.l  bv  1  ^on  of  the  sunshine  and  rain  coming 
alike  to 'the  -just  and  the  unjust,"  the  good  and 
th,  IkuI,  mi.dit  well  claim  the  attention  of  every 
sirale.,1  of  the  country.  Evidences  of  it  appear  ,n 
all  directions  and  fairly  leap  at  one  from  every  source. 
(;ood  rains,  heavy  crops,  large  increase  of  flocks 
and  herds,  a  constant  output  of  gold,  growing  ex- 
,K,rls,    building    of    public    facilities,    and    enlarged 

_  1      f    i_„^„,,„^4    oTirl    frnffic.    are    all    m- 

(i'  \  (.  irriiiTn.  lit     oi     iiiiiispt-fi  •-    i: 

Qcral  term  of    national  prosperity. 
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Yes,  tlir  spell  of  the  cntliralliiif;  Avord— I'lus 
perity — is  full  upon  the  land,  and  is  seen  in  t!i 
conifortahif  lionies  of  tiic  people.  TIk'  absence  c 
downrij^ht  poverty  to  the  extent  kno\vn  clseAvJier 
is  one  of  the  striking,'  features  of  life  throu^dioii 
the  Coniinonwealtii.  The  cool,  calm,  almost  uii 
conscious  manner  in  which  this  condition  is  aceeptci 
1)\"  the  avira^'c  person,  or  the  boastful  proclamatio 
of  the  fact  by  others  who  almost  claim  the  crtdi 
of  liavinff  jiroduccd  it,  is  amusing  to  tlic  onlockei 
Lengthy  details  arc  out  of  the  question,  but  a  fe^ 
figures  may  be  lielj^ful  as  an  illustration  of  Ikp 
favoured  arc  these  people,  and  how  great  a  futur 
lies  before  them  wheix  the  island  becomes  peoj)](- 
froni  shore  to  shore. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  manufacturing  indiistr 
of  New  South  Wales. 

"  The  rctarii  shows  that  the  nunil)er  of  cstahlisl 
ments  in  operntion  in  1911  was  5,043,  an  increase  ( 
220  over  hist  year.  The  total  number  of  persons  cniployt 
was  108,777,  including  82,258  males  and  26,519  female 
The  increase  was  6,839  males  and  2,192  females.  Of  tl 
females,    18,798  work  in  clothing  or   textile  factories. 

"  The  total  amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  ye; 
was  £10.011,191,  or  £1,353,108  more  than  in  1910,"  tl 
increase  being  15  per  cent.  Males  received  £8.910.75 
or  an  aver.ige  of  £108  8s.  6d.  each  ;  and  females  £1,127,74 
or  an  average  of  £12  10s.  6d.  The  corresponding  averapi 
for  1910  were  £102  9s.  6d.  for  males  ;  and  £37  2s.  8( 
for  females.  The  value  of  plant  and  machinery  used  w: 
£12,521,072,  or  £942,452  more  than  in  1911.  The  lai; 
and  buildings  used  in  connection  vith  the  factories  we 
valued   at   £8,028,226,   or  £919,834   more    than  in    1010 


Queensland  a  most  vigorous  development  of   worj 
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.>;,,l  <.ti  \>y  [\\r  (iovf  rniiKiil   i-,  tiikiii;;  placo,  as  is 
,.,,   by   the   nport   issutd   in    lUi    ,    wliic-li  states: 

llH'  h'lif^lli  "f  the  State  railways  lias  \nvi\  iiidTiised 

l,v    1 niU-s  (liiiin^<  the  yi-ar,  and  tlure  aro   l.r.no  miles 

uu,liT   ...ii^lriulioii    I'y    the    day    hd)()Ur    sysliiii.    to    e..st 
M\    iii.lli..ns.        Ilie    railway    revenue    (or    the    preiedmg 
(Icv.ii  months  was  over  two  and   three-(iuarler  nulhons. 
^iM.wii.t-    a    i.roHt    of    nearly    tC.O.OlK).    after    allowing    for 
ikiii^     exi.enses    and    interest.        Land     settlemenl     is 
l.r.KT.Tiim  apaie.     The  revenue  for  the  eurrenl  nnaneial 
^•:.r  h.i^  I.een   the  hinhesl  in  our  history.     The  proj;ress 
:   r;illi\;diou   is   satisfaetorv,   and   the   pastoral   prospeets 
lie    t^nud.       Large    additional    nieatworks    and    wharfage 
,,u,ui!io,lation    are    projected,    to    meet     the     increasing 
riiere   is   a   great   and    prolitai»le   activity   visd)le 
;..  liui.mj^,  es|)eciallv  in  copper,   the  high  i)iice  for  which 
i>  causing  the  re-working  of  mines  previously  ahandoned 
uiiieimuierative.     The  Treasurer  regards  the  hnancial 
Lon.litions    as    satisfactory,    and    contidently    predicts    a 
siijplus  on  this  Year's  transactions,  this  heing  the  eighth 
ijiliis  in  succession.      Splendid  rains   make  the  outlook 
:  ;   ;lu'  next  linanciai  year  most  encouraging." 

If  settlement  but  kept  price  Avitli  this  onward- 
!iiu\iiiur  force,  tlie  future  would  probably  rival  Die 
liji  l.uil(lin<;  of  the   I'liited  States. 

In  the  Budoet  vSpeech,  wheu  the  Fisher  Govern- 
1;.  :,t  caine  into  power,  in  1911,  it  was  stated  that 
In.  total  revenue  for  the  closed  year  was  £18,000,000. 
It  was  an  expressed  belief  that  1012  would  reach 
Ml-    ^:l'0. 000.000  mark. 

It  must  be  i)ointed  out  that  neither  political 
i  dty  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  situation,  which 
v., IS  due,  tirst,  to  natural  and  climatic  conditions, 
and  next,  to  gradual  development,  the  result  of 
many  years  of  progressive  plans  and  polieiis.  But 
ti,     latter  iigured  in  only  a  small  way  wlieii  com- 
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pared  with  the  rich  ^nfts  of  soil,  min  and  sunshine 
bestowed  by  tlic  hivish  hand  of  Nature.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  inconung  ^Ministry  was  in  the 
happy  position  of  liaving  at  his  connnand  some 
six  milhon  pounds  more  for  expenditure  than  the 
largest  sum  available  to  any  one  of  his  predeecssors. 

Four  million  pounds  was  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  National  Defence  Scheme.  The 
policy  seems  a  sound  one,  as  the  entire  amount 
will  be  paid  out  of  revenue.  In  carefully  review- 
ing the  Budget  there  were  no  evident  points  at 
which  financial  leakage  could  occur,  but  there 
was  what  Mr.  Fisher  termed — when  charged  witl^ 
a  serious  defect  in  policy — an  "  inadvertent  omission 
of  anything  suggesting  an  Immigration  Policy. 

The  first  excuse  the  Prime  Minister  is  creditce 
with  giving  was  the  absence  of  a  High  Conunis 
sioner  in  London  to  represent  the  entire  Conmion 
wealth.  This  office  was  well  filled  by  a  man  wh( 
is  said  to  "  advertise  Australia  even  while  asleep.' 
Time  passed,  but  the  policy  was  not  forthcominfi 
and  the  new  excuse  tiuit  there  were  not  suitabh 
quarters  in  London  in  which  to  conduct  so  great  i 
scheme,  was  the  last  resort  as  a  [)ossible  explana 
tion  of  che  deficient   Budget. 

There  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  but  the  Labou 
Government,  as  the  exponent  of  unionism,  is  aguins 
immigration.  Tiie  cry  is,  "  There  should  be  m 
further  importations  of  workers  until  provision  i 
made  for  the  people  already  here." 

Reports  of  Commissions  appointed  to  go  thor 
oughly  into  the  labour  market  of  demand  am 
supply  prove  that   there  is  not  an  employable  niai; 
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woman,  or   child  who    could  not  obtain  occupation 
at  a  living  wage  if  he  or  she  is  competent. 

I'ntil  the  end  of  time  there  will  be  a  lar<;er  or 
smaller  immber  of  unemployed  in  Australia  as  well 
as  (1  sew  here.  There  are  idle  journalists  because  they 
(1(,  not  know  how  to  write,  just  as  there  are  unem- 
plovcd  in  every  craft  because  they  are  inellieient 
m  the  business  or  trade  whieli,  by  preference,  they 
M.k  to  follow.  This  is  often  the  ease  with  good, 
hoiK  st  men  and  women,  who  choose  work  for  which 
tluy  are  wholly  unqualified.  But  for  one  com- 
II. tint  to  do  the  thing  he  understands,  and  who 
will  stick  to  his  job,  abundant  employment  nmy  be 
found. 

A  second  argument  of  the  unthinking  is  that  the 
ntw-comer  will  displace  the  present  worker.  It 
does  iKjt  require  great  mental  strain  to  figure  out 
that  every  woiKcr  who  lands  here  is  not  merely  a 
|.rodiicer;  he  is  a  consumer.  If  it  chances  to  be 
a  man  with  a  goodly  brood,  he  is  a  very  large  con- 
smiur  of  the  products  of  other  workmen. 

If  a  thousand  immigrants  landed  in  Australia 
nt  \t  week,  they  would  very  soon  give  employment 
to  another  thousand,  and  so  the  consumption  would 
outrun  the  production  of  the  average  family. 

Australia  is  the  largest  importer,  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  of  any  country  m  the  world  : 
'J;,-),o"0,000  annually.  Consider  what  that  means  ! 
C.ooils  are  imported  because  they  are  cheap,  and 
ilnap  foreign  goods,  or  even  English  goods,  mean 
>!avc  labour  and  sweating  prices,  pure  and  simi)le. 
bit  nu-  repeat,  that  Australia,  according  to  its 
[(opulation,    is     the    largest    consumer    of    sweated 
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slave  liib'^ur  in  the  '.vorkl.  I  say  slave,  becausr-,  if 
workers  arc  obliged  to  submit  to  sweating  wages 
in  order  to  keej)  on  earth — that  is  slavery. 

It  is  the  jiroduction  of  overworked  and  iiiuUt- 
paid  toilers  which  linds  largest  consumption  in 
Australia  from  abroad. 

Wage  Boards  in  Australia  protect  the 
worker.  At  the  first  suggestion  of  muler-pay,  it 
course  is  had  to  these  tribunals ;  yet  those  vtrj 
same  toilers  are  the  large  consumers  of  goods  pro 
dueed  under  conditions  so  awful  as  to  make  dtsorip 
tion  impossible.  Distance,  with  the  unthiiikinj: 
seems  to  alter  eases.  In  regard  to  Australian  uiaiiii 
factured  goods,  everyone  is  interested  to  knov 
under  what  conditions  they  are  produced ;  bu 
when  they  come  rolling  in,  reeking  with  almost  tin 
life-blood    of    other    workers — well,    that    is    auotiie 

thing. 

To  illustrate  the  point  under  consideration.  L 
the  city  of  Lithgow  union  men  refused  to  haiidl 
the  output  from  these  works.  "  Why  ?  "  Becaus 
the  manager  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  alluwin 
skilful  non-union  men  to  earn  bread.  But,  nuik 
a  note  of  tl'is  fact,  the  unionists  unhesitatiii*;! 
handled  imported  iron,  produced  by  the  wors 
sweating   system  known  to  human  depravity. 

To  stand  for  a  non-sweating  system  in  Australi 
a-.id  benefit  by  the  degrading  conditions  of  workci 
in  other  lands,  is  a  disloyalty  to  i)rineiple  that  on 
is  not  looking  for,  in  face  of  this  jast  and  niiylit 
outcry  against  sweating. 

T}u>    only    perfectly    honest    course    to    pursue 
to  take  a  stand  against  the  products  of  the  fortig 
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M\r;:(ri  ^vitli  as  much  energy  as  that  displayed  in 
[lutliiiL'  down  the  evil  in  Australia.  That,  and  that 
ih.iif.   represents  true   unionism. 

It  follows  then,  that  the  entire  future  of  i\ustralia 
(Irpmds  upon  an  effective  immigration  poUey, 
f,,st( nd  and  pushed  forward  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
iiiriit  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  States,  in  order  that 
(!i.  I  oitmionwealth  may  live  out  its  principles  of 
(ii  iiioeraey,  and  become  self-supporting. 

During  the  ten  years  which  terminated  in  1911, 
tlu  Cdnunonwealth  Year  Book  states  the  gain  in 
|H,[.iil;,tion  to  have  reached  only  about  half  a  million. 
Th"  I'tcalitics  in  which  an  increase  is  recorded  are 
thusc  following  an  immigration  policy,  more  or 
less  jjfogrcssive. 

K\(ry  new  country  of  the  world  is,  at  the  out- 
mI.  roufronted  with  the  question  of  people.  The 
liiitiiial  j)roblem,  then,  is,  in  what  manner  and  by 
\di.it  inducements  may  those  who  wish  to  better 
tlRir  conditions  be  landed  on  these  shores  ? 

Auhtralia  is  the  rightful  heir  to  a  heritage  into 

^\hicll  no  other  country  has   entered.      Experience 

(f  all  older  nations  has,   like  a   protecting  mantle, 

Liifoldt.d  her.     The  mistakes  of  legislation,  false  and 

(licayiiig  social   orders,   defective  systems   of  indus- 

iiial   and   commercial    regulations,    inoperative   con- 

titiitiuns,   and   all   other   experimental   enactments, 

which    have    been    put    to    the    test,    proving    their 

•  ivimth  or  their  weakness,  are  like  an   open   book 

1 1'  fore  the  people  of  Australia.     Results  are  '  'ritten 

lilHiu  (Very  phase  of  national  life  where  they  hav'e 

■     :;  in  operation.     Truly,  those  "who  run  may  read. 

America  had  to  learn  the  lessons  for  herself  in 
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the  costly  scliool  of  cxpcrioncc.  niiindors  and  U! 
successful  t'xixriinciits  will  loujr  constitute  a  nicnai 
to  future  generations  -which  will  have  to  make  go( 
those  mistakes. 

Here,  if  wisdom  prevailed,  there  need  be  i 
hrain-wreekinr;  study  u{)on  questions  of  how 
undo  what  the  men  of  to-day  are  hanunerinf:  oi 
There  need  be  no  old-world  problems  to  solve,  i 
wholesale  human  destruction  before  the  ViUhoa 
of  just  law-  are  launched.  No,  Australia  may  ' 
the  Land  i  .  Promise  for  the  people,  if  men,  n 
consumed  with  self-interest,  personal  pain,  ai 
unholy  ambitions,  become  the  law-makers  for  t 
future  of  this  (rreat  land. 


r  IIAPTER    XXIX 

.lMINISCENCES    01-    MY    !•  IHST    VISIT   TO    AUSTRALIA 

"//<Tt's  to  Australia!     In  which  land 
iVo  ruthless  war  has  staiiud  the  soil ; 
Where  plenty  waits  for  every  man 
With  encr'jy,  and  brain,  and  toil. 

"  Here's  to  Australia  I     May  she  be 
A  monument  of  truth  and  worth  ; 
By  purest  laws,  and  noblest  aims, 
Tlie  freest  land  upon  the  eartli." 

Anon. 

Tin:  most  dtlightful  memory  of  a  visitor  to  Australia 
i„ii4  ever  centre  around  the  home  life  of  the  people. 
With  my  journal,  which  includes  a  daily  record  of 
mv  iirst" visit  to  this  country  open  before  me,  I  fully 
iKilise   the    extent    of    hospitality    which    has    been 
lavished    upon    mc   in   the   course   of   thousands    of 
miles  (.r  travel,  in  the  days  when  fa-ilities  for  gettmg 
about  were  often  limited  to  horse-power,  frequently 
without    the    luxury    of    a    conveyance.       Universal 
kindmss  was  extended  in  all  directions,  from  Govern- 
nuht   Houses  to  the  canvas  tents  of   the  goldfields, 
silvrr  and  tin  mines,  as  well  as  the  woikman's  cottage 
of  thf  timber  camp.    In   hundreds  of  homes  have  I 
Ij.ra   made   a   welcome   guest   where   the   best    that 
warm  luarts  could  offer  was  none  too  good.     Fully 
conscious  of  the  generous  spirit  in  which  all  classes 
I  .1  •    .      .1      1 „,,.  ,.t  tiw.  fiiiiilv    T  take 

Uiib    ojjport unity    of    acknowlcelging    my    debt    of 
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^'rutiludc    to    the    public    :it    lar^T    for    tlic    strciii;! 
of  its  support  in  the  grcjit  and  worthy  causes  whii 
I    have    ollicially    represented ;     also    to    individita 
who  have  made  my  work  easier  and  life  happier 
the  fuUncss  of  enriched  friendships. 

Aside  from  my  profession  (hterary  work),  in  n 
numerous  trips  around  the  world,  I  have  alwa; 
ofTicially  represented  some  great  moral  moveniei 
to  which  I  have  been  glad  to  give  honorary  scrvic 
and  lend  a  helping  hand  as  time  and  opportuni 
afforded. 

Twenty  '.o  years  ago  I  was  sent  arouiid  tl 
world,  the  first  young  woman  to  make  such  a  to 
as  the  accredited  representative  of  any  entcrpri; 
In  addition  to  the  work  connected  with  my  [)r 
fession,  I  represented  the  National  Women's  Tti 
j)erance  Union  of  the  United  States.  There  was  i 
World's  Union  at  that  time.  It  was  my  hope 
establish  it  in  the  various  countries  I  should  vi: 
in  the  interests  of  the  magazine.  I  represented  t 
organisation  for  twelve  years,  during  which  tii 
I  visited  about  fifty  countries,  from  Alaska  to  t 
Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  and  from  Iceland  to  C(yk 
including  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.  My  work  for  t 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  entire 
self-supporting.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  renderi 
this  most  abundant  service  for  the  Cause  wit  ho 
ever  asking  or  receiving  a  penny  in  compcnsatic 
or  any  contribution  to  my  travelling  expenses  frc 
the  Society  I  represented.  All  work  undertaken 
the  interests  of  philanthropic  or  moral  reforms  l 
been  done  quite  aside  from  my  profession,  and  it 
most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact  tl 
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1  iiavr  iKVcr  drawn  a  fartiiing  from  the  treasury  of 
any  MK-h  an  organisation.  This  is,  to  mc,  the  greatest 
jdv  of  iiiv  strenuous  activities. 

"  A  yuiiiig  woman  had  never  yet  spoken  in  public 
thinii-ihout  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  the  attitude 
,,f    iiKinv    toward    so    great    an    innovation    as    a 
y.jiiii'i  lierson  loose  and  at  large  in  the  world,  was 
„,ntH    <.r    less  hostile,   for    it   was    something    of    a 
^hnrk  io  conservative  ideas.      Women  were  not  yet 
tit iz,  lis.       Ministers    often    refused    to    open    their 
chunlu'S  to  a  woman,  and  as  for  the  pulpit !— the 
profanity    of    the    unhallowed    tread    of    woman    in 
[hv  holy  of  holies,  which  the  ages  had  decreed  were 
tliL  exclusive  rights  of  men.  was  out  of  the  question. 
Oik    minister   sent   a   post   card,    saying:     "I    will 
havr  nothing    '^  do  with  a  female  wandering  star 
uf  no  matter  Nviiat  magnitude."    From  time  to  time, 
I    nciivcd    similar    exj   essions    of    encouragement, 
calculated    to    cheer    and    inspire    a    yomig    woman 
alone  in  a  strange  land. 

Hostility  to  my  work  was  in  no  sense  personal 
any  more  than  was  the  hospitality  which  I  received. 
A  ly  woman,  young  or  old,  speaking  in  public, 
would  have  been  "  despised  and  rejected  "  by  one 
cla-s  and  as  heartily  welcomed  by  another.  It  was 
lut  a  phase  in  a  country  in  which  women  were  not 
cvca  ■■  })ersons." 

In  the  course  of  planning  a  line  of  travel  tl- rough 
the  Western  colony,  now  the  State  of  ^  jstern 
Australia,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  leading  Chris- 
tian voiker,  advising  me  not  to  come,  as  the  com- 
miiintv  was  not  prepared  for  so  wide  a  departure 
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the  public  platform.  It  is  easy  to  understand  ho\ 
this  letter,  to  one  of  any  purpose,  might  be  intei 
preted  as  "  a  special  call."  I,  therefore,  wrote  t 
the  good  man,  saying  that  his  letter  was  a  Divin 
call  to  visit  the  colony,  and  I  would  arrive  ha 
and   baggage  on  a  given  steamer. 

Imagine  my  surprise  in  reaching  the  port  r 
Albany  to  find  that  my  corres[)ondent,  who  wa 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  had  journeyed  sorn 
hundreds  of  miles  to  meet  me,  bringing  with  liii 
a  free  pass  over  the  railway  and  personally  cor 
ducting  me  to  the  capital  ! 

It  was  the  custom  for  both  passengers  an 
train  to  rest  all  night  at  a  small  station  and  procee 
the  next  day.  This  brought  us  to  Perth  in  tl 
middle  of  the  afternoon. 

A  coffee-palace  was  in  the  coiu'se  of  constructioi 
and  it  had  been  planned  that  I  should  l"y  the  come 
stone.  A  band  of  music,  and  hundreds  of  citizei 
met  the  train  and  escorted  me  to  the  scene  ( 
my  introduction  to  the  public. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  tl 
Mayor,  Members  of  Parliament,  and  representativ 
of  all  manner  of  Friendly  Societies.  I  was  then  ar 
there  made  an  Honorary  Life  Member  of  ever; 
thing  possessing  a  name  by  which  to  call  itse 
The  corner-stone,  which  was  to  be  "  duly  put 
place,"  had  been  inscribed  with  my  name,  and  tl 
date  upon  which  I  went  through  the  arduous  manu 
labour  of  declaring  it  "  well  and  truly  laid."  It  ^v 
also  draped,  in  honour  of  my  nationality,  with  i 
American  flag.  Amid  tremendous  cheering  I  rrri  iv 
the  trowel,  made  of  native  materials  and  dccorat( 
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,vith  an.  immense  wliite  bow,  with  which  1  pcr- 
fniiiir.l  the  ceremony,  and  without  any  i)rotc:,t  from 
(li,  Labour  Union  or  causincj  a  strike  as  a  non- 
unioiiist.  I  accomplished  my  first  work  in  the  build- 
iiin  line  in  Australia. 

I ; rave  doubts  were  entertained  on  the  part  of 
,,it,,i!i  iiulividuals  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
l„i!,lic  sunportinrr  meetings,  by  way  of  attendance, 
at  which  a  woman  was  the  speaker.  With  nuich 
frar  and  greater  trembling  the  Town  Hall  was 
srcinvil  and  aimounccments  made,  purely  as  an 
( N|H  riinent.  "  If  attendance  warranted,"  the  mcet- 
)!ii:s  would  continue. 

It  was  a  firm  belief  with  me  that  the  people 
w'll.i  come  out  in  large  numbers,  merely  as  a 
matter  of  natural  curiosity.  Under  the  then  existing 
<iieuinstances  any  woman  would  probably  have 
;ittiart((l  great  crowds,  especially  as  the  spirit  of 
oi)l)iisition  on  the  part  of  individuals,  and  as  strong 
!i  tieteriuiuation  of  the  speaker  to  obtain  a  hearing 
as    a    matter    of    principle,    had    been    fully     dis- 

CUSMll. 

Tlu  hall  seated  1,500,  but  2,000  vas  the  rcgu- 
!at.,|  limit.  At  the  first  meeting  the  place  was 
[)a(k(  .1.  It  was  thought  well  to  risk  another  night 
and  ytt  another,  until  three  weeks  had  passed. 
f  spiik,.  nightly  to  overflowing  audiences  for  twenty- 

•  Miecessive  nights,  beside  two  day  meetings  on 
'  :!hlays.  Special  trains  were  put  on  between  the 
["■il  ; Mid  the  capital  and  also  to  inland  towns, 
uiviii.:  an  opportunity  to  outside  residents  to  reach 
1'  '.til.  arul  return  late  at  night. 

It  was   a  source  of  gratification,  eighteen  years 
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later,  to  return  to  that  city  and  meet  at  the  civic 
reception  kindly  tendered  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council,  old  friends  who  had  progressed  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  as  was  evinced  in  the  fact  of 
the    City    Fathers    thus    taking    public    notice   of  a 

woman.  »     •  •  i 

At  the  request  of  a  committee  of  citizens,  1 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  six  consecutive  ni^'hts, 
upon  the  great  and  moving  events  in  remote  coun- 
tries, including  social,  religious,  industrial  and 
economic  questions.  Although  an  admission  was 
charged,  hundreds  were  turned  away  nightly,  and 
the  police  ordered  the  doors  to  be  closed  half-an- 
hour  l)efore  the  time  announced  for  the  lectures. 
"  The  world  does  move  !  " 

Journeying  over  the  colonies  in  those  days  had 
not  reached  the  point  of  convenience  enjoyed  by 
the  travelling  public  to-day.  But  the  rough  place 
were  smoothed  by  the  human  touches  of  sympathy 
great  support  in  my  public  work,  and  every  possible 
aid  given  by  officials  and  departments  m  my  pro 
fessional  pursuits. 

After  speaking  in  several  hundred  places,  wher 

local   branches   of   the   Women's  Christian   Tempei 

ance  Union  were  organised,  I  called  the  first  Inte; 

Colonial   Convention   of    Women    held   in   Austral. 

in  order  to  found  the  National  Women's  Christia 

Union  of  Australasia.      The  meetings  were  held 

Melbourne,  and  I  was  elected  president  of  Aus  rf 

asia,  an  office  which  I  was  able  to  hold  for  only 

sufficient  length  of  time  to  see  my  work  well-root 

and    grounded    in    the    colonies.       In    addition 

oriranising   branches   in   each   colony   and   foundi 
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;,  national  body,  over  20,000  pledges  were  signed 
;,!  thr  public  meetings,  and  numbers  of  men  and 
uMincn  Avere  initiated  into  the  I.O.G.T. 

The  public  work  reached  its  climax  at  the  second 
lonvention  of  tlic  National  Union  held  in  Sydney, 
„vir    which    I    presided    as    Australasian    President, 

for  ten  days. 

The  delegates  came  from  all  the  colonies,  and 
tlu  (hiy  and  evening  sessions  were  attended  by 
thr  geiural  public.  On  the  Sunday  during  whicli 
thr  Convention  was  sitting,  thirty-two  delegates, 
women,  of  course,  occupied  pulpits,  speaking  upon 
tlu'  aims  and  objects  of  the  work  which  had  brought 
tlie  women  from  regions  so  remote  as  to  necessitate 
thousands  of  miles  of  travel. 

As  I   was  to  leave  Australia  and  continue   my 
course  over  the  world,   a  farewell  was  arranged  at 
the  close  of  the  Convention  to  be  held  in  the  Sydney 
Town   Hall.      Arrangements   were   of   a   most   com- 
pute character.     During  my  visits  to  Sydney,^  the 
oKkst    temperance   workers    in    New    South    Wales. 
foiuilv  known  as  "  Mother  and  Father  Lucas,"  ex- 
tcndJd  hospitality  to  me.     It   was    a    real    home,  a 
place  where  I  was  "  mothered  "  by  the  kind  heart 
(.f  this  now  sainted  woman,  and  adopted  as  a  sister 
l)y  the  young  people  of  the  family. 

"  Father "  Lucas  did  me  the  honour  to  escort 
me  to  my  farewell  in  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by 
four  white  horses.  Six  bands  of  music  and  three 
liiousand  citizens,  about  half  of  whom  were  women. 
formed  a  sort  of  guard-of -honour  and  marched 
hdiind  the  carriage.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight.  As 
bo  great  an  ovation  had  never  before  been  given  to 
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a  uoiu.in,  tlic  event  nalurally  cnatcd  sreat  intcR.l 
and   unbounded  enthusiasm. 

Vohunes  of  sound  issued  from  tlie  bands  and 
thousands  of  speetators  hned  the  streets,  cheering' 
and  waving  handkerchiefs  as  the  carriaj,'e  canu  in 
si},'ht.  The  demonstration  waxed  louder  and  louder, 
until  wc  reached  the  Town  Hall,  where  "Father" 
Lucas  made  way  for  me  through  a  mass  of  humanity 
which  filled  the  hall  to  overflow,  and  apiilauded  and 
cheered  while  the  bands  played. 

My  name  and  face  had  become  familiar  to  school 
children  through  numerous  addresses  given  at  both 
public  and  i)rivate  institutions  of  learning.  Not  to 
be  outdone  bv  the  "  grown-ups,"  the  children  wer. 
given  an  opi)ortunity  to  farewell  me  the  next  after, 
noon  in  the  same  building. 

Miss  Lucas,  head  mistress  of  the  largest  District 
School  in  New  South  Wales,  undertook  the  drilling 
of  5,000  children,  who  were  to  do  me  honour  befcjn 
I  left.  It  is  doubtfvd  if  a  body  of  children  hav( 
ever  been  so  well  trained  in  so  brief  a  period,  a 
this  army  of  robust  vigorous  boys  and  gn-ls,  repre 
sentuig  the  future  of  this  country.  So  great  wa 
the  energy  put  into  the  drill,  that  Miss  Lucas  brok 
down  under  the  str.  in  of  nightly  rehearsals. 

The  children  were  so  arranged  at  mtervals  a 
to  fall  into  line  as  the  main  body  passed  eac 
rendezvous.  We  drov  along  with  the  processioi 
and  it  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  ih 
splendid  vigour  of  the  shouting  hundreds!  llu 
they  veiled  at  every  glimpse  of  the  carriage  Ho 
glad  they  were  to  have  a  chance  to  scream  1— the 
love  it ! 
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(,„  thcv  nuirdud.     A  volutnc  of  force  in  uction. 

,,„,  .ouml'  in  motion.     li.>ys  nuule  up  small  oands. 

,n.l    tlu-    nmnmr    in    .Inch    th.  y    heat    the    <  rnms 

,,,,,.    „pon    the    ^vin(l    inst run.ents.    nuheate.l    that 

It    ..Mjoynun.    of   the   oecusion   .vas   hy   no   nu-ans 

'""Thl^'hall   reached.   th<  v   marched  to  tlu-ir  places 
„.  ,,   „,,l.rlv   fashion.      The  music  coutyu.ed  from 

•  ,,^^,„,^    ,,,,i,,   the    excited    children    -^J'^^l-^cd    or 

„.„;••    and   sinular   exclanmtions.    af  er   M   the 
llnuowiM. ''took  place,  in  the  form  of  sm«lc  flower 

f,HU   the    manv.  and  bouquets  from  othcTS.     >V  hat 
,  .i.dit !    Enerpv  enough  to  make  and  build  a  nation. 
..s'.athcred  >vithin  those  four  .alls  on  that  memor- 
al.K.  arternoon.      Tiie   perfume   of   the  flowers  fron 
,,_  ,Uild.x.n  entered  my  life,   and  I  have  carried 

,lu.  frafiiance  in  the  form  of  increasing  love  for  the 
iuvous'^eathusiasm  of  childhood. 

•  S.u'h  was  the  public  recognition  of  free  service 
...n.kred  in  the  cause  of  a  common  huniamty. 
These-  scenes  repeat  themselves  agam  and  again 
,I,..n  1  recall  the  hospitality  of  private  mdivuluals 
and   the  encouragement  of  the  moral-lovmg   public 

of  Australasia.  -^   •   „ 

llavin.'  set  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Tn  on 
branches  to  work  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I  eft 
tlu.  organised  forces  to  carry  on  their  own  useful- 
ness, and  turned  my  attention  to  work  among 
Pirls.  which  includes  my  official  connection  w.  h 
that  new  army  of  girls,  originally  founded  by  the 
liislu.p  of  London  and  known  as  the  Girls  (.mid 
of  Service. 
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In  a  visit  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  eighteen 
years  after  I  first  landed  on  those  shores,  I  succeeded 
in  setting  a  second  generation  to  work  in  many 
centres  of  different  States.  There  were  already  two 
Centres,  one  in  Sydney,  and  the  ouier  in  Adelaide. 
Hundreds  of  girls  were  rallied  to  the  movement, 
and  have  now  become  a  great  and  living  force  in 
all   affairs   connected   with   girl   life. 

The  love,  tenderness,  sympathy  and  hospitality 
of  the  people  of  Australia  will  come  in  future  years 
like  a  "  Benediction,"  following  the  unceasing  toil 
of  a  life-iiiterest  in  those  things  which  endure  while 
the  "  Ages  of  Eternity  roll." 


INDEX 


Au'iuoiNES,  Benedictine  mis- 
sion to,  IIG  d  seq. ;  charac- 
ti  ii^lics  of.  117-8 

A  Klaiile,  strike  of  cadets  at,  170   I 

Anarchists'  Association,  meeting 
of.  132-4 

•'  Anti  "  spirit  in  politics,  151 

Ari-hiliclure,  non-characteristic 
type  of,  293 

Art  in  Australia,  lack  of,  11  ; 
no  encouragement  for  native, 
11-3 

Au^lr.dian  "  type "  not  yet 
li\t(l,  37-8 

B 

li.ukbiocks,  life  in,  59  d  seq.; 
latk  of  nurses  in.  61  ;  mother- 
hood in.  G3  ;  mission  work  in, 
135  d  srq.  ;   life  in,  138  d  seq. 
I'.arlon,  Mr.  E.,  145 
l;<  ludictine  Mission,   115 
lit  ituiL!,  prevalence  of,  49  et  seq. 
liinN,  songless,  39 
Uirlh-ratc,  decline  of,  94 
"  lilaek  Uoy  "  tree,  9 
Hki''  Mountains,  6 
Ij.ivs.  and  conipulsor*  military 

'.I'aininf^,  99 
lamtLino,  I'rof.,  97 
l;r;sl)ane,    strike    riots    at,    Mr. 

lisluT  and,   161  ;    causes   of, 

175  ;   Govtrn-iient  attitude  to 

'•Irkirs,   lSS-9 
Cush-liro,  description  of,  12 


C 

Cadets'  strike  at  Adelaide,  170 
Canberra,  34    (see  also  Capital 

City) 
Capital  and  labour,  positions  of, 

160,  184 
Capital  City,  site  of,  28  ;  discus- 
sion   of,    29-30  ;     plans    for, 
30-1  ;   development  of,  31-4 
Card-playing,     prevalence      of, 

among  women,  51 
Cattle  as  a  national  asset,  )  H 
Children,  training  of,  87-8  ;    em- 
pcrament  of,   88 ;    education 
of,  90  ;    work  as  fruit  pickers, 
91-2  ;    as  rabbit  catchers,  93 
Child-workers,  91 
Christian    Science,    progress    of, 

127 
Church,  the,  and  politics,  109- 
111  ;    responsibilities  of,  110 
Churches,  and  maternity  nurses 

for  the  backblocks,  65 
Church-going,  decrease  of,  102 
Churchwomen    and    citizenship. 

224 
City  councils,  women  and,  217 
Clannishness  of  famihes,  71 
Climate,  9 

Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  293 
Commonwealth  Constitution  and 

women's  franchise,  215 
Commonwealth   ofllccs   in   Lon- 
don, 26 
Commonwealth  Tarliamcnt, 

work    of,    145;     payment    of 
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moinbers     of,     1 17  ;      dinio- 
ciatic  composition  of,  Ml) 

D 

Dam  in  New  South  Wales,  22 
Di'akin,    Mr.,    airl    Government 

circular  on  Unionism,  187 
Dean  of  Newcastle  on  Rambling, 

49 
De  Kontski  in  Australia,  40 
Divorce    Laws,    imqualities    of, 
234  ;    women  and  reform  of, 
237 
Doctors,  women  as,  290 
Domestic  science,  lack  of  teacli- 

ers  of,  284 
Domestic   servants,   scarcity  of, 
87,  268,  281  ;    betterment  of, 
282 
Domestic    service    as    well-paid 

employment.  2G0 
Drougiit,  terrors  of,  10 
Dry  season,  1  - 

Dudley,  Lady,  and  nurses  for  the 
backblocks,  61 


Kdinbursh,  Duke  of,  visit  of,  39 

Education,  90  ;  for  girls,  con- 
ditions of,  271  it  scq. 

l-jgiit-hour  celebration.    103 

Liglit-bour  movement,  triumph 
of,  182 

lileclions  for  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  unrepresentative 
results  of.  1 19  ;  status  of  can- 
didates at,  194 

Employers'  Association,  action 
at  Brisbane  of,   177-8 

Excitement,  demand  for,  4C-7 


Factory    workers,    women    and 


girls  as,  213,  282  ;    Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  into  conditions 
of,  283  ;    conditions  of  life  of, 
281 
I'"amily   clannishness,   '.'1 
bamily  life,  76  el  seq. 
l-'tderal   Constitution,   145 
Federal  elections,  women  votcn 

and,  213,  222 
Federal  Government,  composi- 
tion of,  1  It) ;  cost  of.  110-7; 
and  Interstate  Labour  C>onf.  r- 
ence,  .55,  102  ;  and  Trade 
Unionism,  180  ;  unrepresen- 
tative position  of,  222 
Federal    Parliament,    scene    in, 

222 
Federation,     l"gislation     under. 

145 
Female  workers  and  sick  leave, 

254-9 
Fisher,  Hon.  Andrew,  and  Bris- 
bane  Riots,    101  ;    and  hours 
of    labour.    103  ;     on    labuiii 
question,  180  ;   l'arliamentar> 
reforms   of,  199  ;    and    Immi- 
gration policy.  296 
Flood,  horrors  of,  11 
Flora,  distinctive  character  of 

14 
Flower  '•  excursions,"  15 
Flowering  trees,  9 
Flowers,    dehght    of    people  in 

15 
Forrest,  Sir  John,  water  scheni 
Bill    of,    20  ;     and    women' 
franchise,  211 
Franchise,  neglect  of  the,  119 
women  and  the,  208-10  ;  he 
given  to  women  in  Wester 
Australia,  211 
I-'roude  on  .\uslralia,  3 
Fruit-picking,  children  and,  9 
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Gambling,  prevalence  of,  49  el 

(Woruc  Street,  Sydney.  293 

Gilbert.  Mr.  Web.,,  43 

Gilrulh,  Dr.,  and  adniinistrution 

( :  Northern  Territory,  27 
t.ippsland,  trees  of,  8 
Girl,    evolution    of    Australian, 

•2G1  ;  education  of,  274  et  seq. 
(,irls.   lack    of    legal    protection 

for,  230 
Gi.lil,  as  a  national  resource,  18 
"  Gold  fever,"  18,  20 
Goldfulds,  gambling  at,  fvi 
••  Gold-rush,"  a,  20 
Goia.tein,  Miss  Vida,  240 
(lovcrnmcnt      employees      and 

waives,  249 
Government  House,  Society  and, 

267-8 
Guild  of  Service,  271  | 

H 

HalUrs'  strike,  168 

11;  Hh  Commissioner,  the,  216 

Hiv'h  Court  and  Labour  Confer- 
ence, 160,   189 

Ilobarl,  Interstate  Labour  Con- 
(rii  ncc  at,  155 

lloUkr,  Sir  F..  deavh  of,  202 

llonu'  life,  70  et  seq. 

llor>it-r:i'-i:iR.  betting  and,  51-3 

iloustwork,   contempt    of    girlo 

for,  281 
IIuNliand  as  head  of  the  house. 


Immigration,   limitation   of,    19 
Immigration      policy,      Federal 

(".ovt'rnmint   and,   296 
Imports,  297  ;   value  of,  4 
Industrial  courts,  166 
Infants,  care  of,  95 
International  Council  of  Women, 

3 

Inter-Colonial  Convention  of 
Women  at  Mii.jOurne,  306  ; 
at  Sydney,  307 
Interst;.'e  Labour  Conference, 
enormous  power  of,  154  vt  seq. 
Irrigation  in  Western  Australia, 
21 

J 
Jenolan  Caves,  7 
Johnson,  the  pugilist,  reception 
of,  58 

K 
Kalgoorlie,      and      Transconti- 
nental Railway.  21 
Kangaroo  P.aw,  the,  1 1 
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Political 


Ic.laiul,      Women's 

League  of,   3 
Illegitimacy,    laws    relating    to, 

227-9 


L 

Labour  and  Capital,  position  of, 

166.  184 
Labour  and  Unionism,  107 
Labour    party     and     Common- 
wealth Government,  149  ;  and 
Western    Australian    Govern- 
ment,   150  ;     and     Interstate 
Conference,  157-9;    defeat  in 
South  Australia  of,  179  ;   and 
appointment  of  judges,  189  : 
methods  and  men,  192  ;    I'lr- 
liamentary  "  reforms  "  of,  198 
Land,  population  and,  IC 
Launceston,   tluatre   strike 
172 
I   Leasehold,      question      of, 
1       Northern  Territory,  28 


at. 
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Legal  status  of  women,  226 

Legislative  Councils,  number- 
ship  of,  148 

Liberal  Party,  lack  of  method 
in,  151  ;   methods  of,  193 

Lucas,  "  Father,"  307 

Lucas,  Miss,  308 

Lucerne,  wonderful  crops  of,  17 

Lyceum  Theatre,  Sydney, 
Methodist  work  in,  122 

M 

Mace,  the,  removed  from  Com- 
monwealth Parliament,  iy.S 
Malthus,  "  Principles  of  Popula- 
tion," 97 
MarriaRe,  decrease  of,  95 
Marriage  question,  women  and, 

237 
Melbourne,  Anarchists'  Associa- 
tion in,  132-4  ;  Inter-Colonial 
Conference  of  Women  at,  209  ; 
Collins    Street,    293  ;      Inter- 
Colonial  Convention  of  Women 
at,  30G 
Melbourne  Cup  Day,  52 
Melbourne    University,    woman 

doctor  of,  290 
Methodist  Mission,  122 
Military  Defence,  Act  of  Univer- 
sal Training  for,  99 
Mine  Employees  Association  and 

Tasmanian  strike,  168 
Ministry,  the,  position  of,   113 
Mission  work  in  backblocks,  135 

el  scq. 
Mitchell,  Nellie  (Melba),  40 
"  Monday   Musicals,"   39 
Morals  of  industrial  workers,  287 
Motherhood,  in  the   backblocks, 
63    ;     scientific,    question    of, 
97-8 
Mothers,  overworking  of,  86 


"  Mothers'  schools,"  96 

Municipal  Councils,  women  ex- 
cluded from  membership  of, 
248 

Municipal  government,  lack  of 
suitable  candidates  for,  195 

Music,  love  of,  in  Australia,  38- 
40  ;   in  the  family,  74 

N 

National  Anthem  of  Australia, 
40 

National  Defence  scheme,  296 

National  Women's  Temperance 
Union,  302 

"  Never-Nevcr,"  the,  10  ;  wo. 
men  in,  59 

New  Norcia  Mission,  116  et  seq. ; 
girls'  college  of.  121 

New  South  Wales  and  capital 
city,  29  ;  and  State  lottery. 
57  ;  Stale  Labour  Conference 
of,  and  industrial  matters, 
103  ;  scene  ip  Parliament  of. 
204  ;  women  factory  workrrs 
in,  244  ;  prosperity  of  manu- 
factures in,  294 

"  No  Man's  Land,"  10 

Northern  Territory,  problem  of, 
26  ;  development  and  ail- 
ministration  of,  27 

Nurses,  lack  of,  in  backblocks,  61 

O 

O'Connor,  Mr.  H.  J.,  water- 
supply  scheme  of,  for  mines  in 
Western  Australia,  21 

Orchestra  strike,   17*) 

Originality,  lack  if,  in  Aus- 
tralia, 2 


Paddy's  Market,  Sydney,  music.ii 
festivals  in,  40 
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I'.iniits  and  cliildron,  73;    ano- 

m  >l.)us  laws  relative  to,  231 
!■  iili.mK'iit,  "  scenes  "  in,  201  el 

j'lvnvnt  of  nu'inbors  of  Parlia- 
ni'iit,  117;  disadvantages  of. 
I'.m; 

!'■  rtli,  iiTcn[  reservoir  near,  21  ; 
Clininher  of  Commerce  of,  and 
k'.imhliiu'.  56  ;  shop-girls'  club 
at.  UH')  ;   early  visit  to,  304 

PUioii-llying  and  belt  ag,  55 

r  .111,  ITS,  disadvantages  of,  19  ; 
liiinisliips  of,  60  ;  heroism  of 
wiiMien,  60 

I'ujiticians.    status    of,    191     et 

I'..l;iics  as  a  trade,  196 

I'.i  lation,  sp.irscncss  of,  16  ; 
111  lilies.  17  ;  no  distinct  Aus- 
trdiaii  type,  37  ;    increase  of, 

■_ii|i) 

r.iM.d     Department     of     Com- 
monwealth,   women    workers 
in,  'J.')  1-8 
r  istil  voting,  abolition  of,  1.50 
I'll  aehers,  inadequate  payment 

nf,  215 

rn.iclurs'  strike,  169 

I'nferential  voting,  compulsory, 
in  Wehlern  Australia,  151 

IT' si,yuria"s,  and  shortage  of 
niMiisters,  113 

I'nson  accommodation,  disgrace- 
ful condition  for  women  of, 
231 

Prosperity,  and  politics,  224  ; 
evidences  of,  293 


Qiie.nsland,  Government  works 

in.  2'J5 
Quirk,  Sir  John,  200 


Rabbit-catching,    children    ana, 

93 
Railways,  transcontinental,  23  ; 

progress    of,    22  ;     change    of 

gauge  and  military  mov  inent 

on,  23 
Rainfall,  uncertainty  of,  10 
Rainy       season,       recuperative 

effects  of,  13 
Religious  life,  101  et  seq.,  121  et 

seq. 
Revenue  figures,  295 
Revival  services,  popularity  of, 

124 
Rinking,  popularity  of,   17 
Rivers,  scarcity  of,  10 


Sabbath,    as    day    of    pleasure; 

104-6 
Salvado,  Father,  116.  118-20 
Sand,  plant  life  in  the,  14 
Savings  banks,  average  deposits 

in.  81 
School  age  for  girls,  282 
Schrcinor,  Mrs.  Olive,  36 
"  Self-Realisation,"  sanctum  of, 

126 
Shaw,  Miss,  on  AustraUa,  3 
Sheep  as  a  national  asset,  18 
Chop-girls,  conditions  of  life  of, 

284-7 

Sick-leave  of  male  and  female 

postal      workers      compared, 

254-7;  in  commercial  houses, 

258-9 

Six-hour  labour  liiovcmcnt,  162 

Socialist    Church,    and    SXinday 

school,  127 
Socialistic  legislation,   2,  4 
'•  Society  girls."  262 
"  Soul    of   Australia  "    not    yet 
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discovered  artistically,  41  ;  in 
the  backblocks,  59 
South   Auslralin.  defeat    of   La- 
bour    Tarty     in,    179;     and 
women's   franchise,   214  ;    re- 
sults of  Labour  defeat  in,  197 
Spiritualism,  p^o^;ress  of,  125 
State  Constitutions  and  Fedcra- 

ti'm,  118 
Stevenson,  Rev.  P.,  123 
Strikes  and  their  causes,  1G5  rl 

ieq. 
Summer,  aspect  of  country  in,  12 
Sunday  school,  interest  in,  106 

Socialist,  127 
Sweating,    churches    and,    245 
encouragement      of      foreign 
297-8  ;     of    women    teachers 
251-2 
Sydney,  musical  festivals  in,  40 
bettinR  in,  51  ;    Labour  con- 
ference   at,    157;     eifiht-hour 
celebration   at,    1C2 ;    George 
Street,  293  ;    Post  Office  at. 
293  ;     Inter-Colonial  Conven- 
tion of  Women  at,  307  ;   har- 
bour,  292 ;    town  hall,   Con- 
vention   meetings    at,     307  ; 
town    hall.    Guild    of    Service 
exhibition  at,  271 


Tasmania,  strike  in,  168  ;    vro- 

men  workers  in,  244 
Taylor,  Rev.  G.  W.,  123 
Telephone  girls  and  sick   leave, 

25(5-7 
Temperament  of  r^ople,  46 
Temperance  and  the  Church,  110 
Theatre,  sensationalism  in  the, 

48 
"  The    Commonwealth    of   Aus- 
tralia,' by  Bernard  R.Wise,  51 


Times,  The,  and  Australia,  3 

Torres,  Bishop,  120,  122 

Tolalisator,  Commission  of  In- 
quiry into  working  of  the,  51, 
98  ;  women  and,  52-3 

Trade  Unionism,  tyranny  of,  167 
et  seq.  ;    185 

Trade  Unions  and  Interstate 
Labour  Conference,  155  ;  ex- 
penditure of,  180;  membership 
and  benefits  of,  181  ;  and 
eight-hour  movement,  182 ; 
Government  contracts  and, 
187-8  ;  and  foreign  sweating, 
298 

Trades  Hall  and  unnecessary 
strikes,  179  ;  and  mandate  to 
Government,  187 

Tram-workers'  strike  at  Bris- 
bane, 175 

Transcontinental  Railway,  23 ; 
building  of,  24  ;  methods  of 
work  on,  25 

Trees,  giant,  8  ;    flowering,  9 
Typists,  girls  as,  290 


U 


Unemployment,   297 


Victoria,  and  school  holidays,  91 
and  Interstate  Labour  Confer 
ence,  161  ;  and  women'! 
franchise,  212 ;  and  illegiti 
macy,  228  ;  girl  breadwinner 
in,  284  ;  women  solicitors  in 
290 

W 

Wage  Boards,  298 
Wages  and  women,  249  ei  seq. 
Water   question,   10 ;    and   th 
mines,  20 
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Water  supply  in  Western  Aus- 
tnilia,  21  ;  in  New  South 
W.ilcs,  22 

Walsoii,  the  Hon.  J.  C,  200 

Wcdtlinf?  customs,  263 

WcsUrii  Australia,  gold  rush  in, 
20  ;  water  supply  scheme  in, 
'21  ;  non-representalive  Gov- 
ernment of,  150  ;  compulsory 
preferential  voting  in.  151  ; 
slump  of  Liberalism  in,  197  ; 
women  and  elections  in,  722-3; 
and    the    women's    franchise, 

211 
Wharf  men's  strike,   172 
Wlaat,  cultivation  of,  17 
Wliippet  racing,  55 
Wis--,   Bernard   R.,  on   betting, 

51 
Women,  as  gamblers,  52  ;   cour- 
age of,  in  backblocks,  61  ;   as 
mothirs,  80  ;    and  the  fran- 


chise,  207   et  scq.;    political 

position  of,  207.  218-21.  210. 

242  ;    their  legal  status.  226  ; 

and  municipal  councils,  247-8 
Women  electors,  classes  of,  218 
Women  factory  inspectors,  need 

for.  245 
Women  teachers,  low  salaries  of, 

250 
Women's  Christian  Temperance 

Union  and  the  franchise,  2U8-9 
Women's  sulTrage,  viewr.  on,  217 
Wooden  "  fruits,"  10 
Wool,  value  of  exports  of,  19 
Working-class,  thrift  of,  81 
Worki.-.g  me.i  and  churcn-going, 

102,  107,  112 
Working  women  as  electors,  221 


Yas3-Canbcrra,  30 

"  Yellow  Peril,"  the,  23 
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